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FOREWORD 


This  is  a  report  on  one  of  six  communities  which  were  studied 
contemporaneously  by  six  different  participant  observers  or  field 
workers  during  1940  Each  study  was  sufficiently  independent  of  the 
other  five  to  make  separate  treatment  and  publication  desirable  The 
reader  will  gain  full  understanding  of  the  findings  however,  only 
when  he  h<i  tead  the  reports  of  the  six  studies  as  a  group. 

The  communities  selected  for  study   SI  Cerrito  M   Mex 
Sublette   Kans    Iiw<ih   Iowa  The  Old  Order  Amish  of  Lancaster  County 
Penn    Landaff   N   II    and  Harmony   Ga    were  not  selected  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a  geographic  sampling  of  contemporary  rural  communi 
ties  in  the  United  States  but  as.  samples  of.  or  points  on   a  continuum 
from  high  community  stability  to  great  instability   At  one  end  of  the 
continuum   an  Amish  community   in  Lancaster  County.  Penn.   was 
selected*  at  the  other-  end   a   Dust  Bowl  '  community  in  Kansas  was 
selected    The  other  four  communities  range  themselves  between  these 
extremes  , 

Although  chis  leport  is  entitled  Culture  of  a  Contemporary 
Rural  Community  Sublette  Kansas  it  is  in  many  ways  not  a  community 
repc:;  t  Many  of  the  data  piesented  are  on  a  county  basis  so  the 
study  reported  comes  nearei  being  an  aiea  study  with  special  emphasis 
upon  community  stability  and  instability.  It  will  probably  be  evident 
to  the  reader  that  this  was  the  only  approach  that  could  be  used  in  an 
area  where  secondary  group  relationships  are  in  many  ways  more  domi 
nant  than  primary  group  relationships  This  study  however  followed 
the  same  categories  of  observation  used  in  the  other  studies  of  the 
series 

Earl  Bell  lived  for  4  months  at  Sublette,  in  Haskell  County, 
and  has  returned  there  .several  Times  to  make  additional  observations 
In  1938  Alien  D   Edwards  conducted  a  study  in  this  same  area    The 
reader  will  therefore  enhance  his  understanding  of  the  area  by  leading 
not  only  the  monographs  of  this  series,  but  also  Social  Research 
Report  Mo   VII  by  "Allen  Edwards   entitled,   Influence  of  Drought  and 
Depression  on  a  Rural  Community   A  fese  Study  in  Haskell  County 
Kansas.    (U-  S.  Dept.  of  Ag:    B-A.E.  Processed.) 

Carl  C  Taylor 
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CULTURE    OF   A    CONTEMPORARY  RURAL    COMMUNITY 

SUBLETTE,    KANSAS 

by 
EARL  H.    BELL 


HASKELL  COUNTY,  KANSAS 

The  broad  plains  of  southwestern  Kansas  were  opened  to  homesteaders  during  the 
last  half  of  the  1880' s.  Score.,  of  covered  wagons  drawn  by  horses  or  occasionally  by 
a  yoke  of  oxen  crawled  over  the  flat,  treeless  plains  heretofore  ruled  over  by  the  cow 
men.  Attached  to  the  side  or  slung  beneath  the  wagon  was  a  sod-breaker  plow,  symbol  of 
the  new  era  about  to  be  ushered  in. 

From  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Missouri  they  came,  all  bound  for 
western  Kansas  -young  men  with  their  brides  going  to  the  western  frontier  to  seek  new 
homes  and  opportunity,  "going  west"  as  had  their  ancestors  each  generation  before, 
confident  that  they  could  carve  for  themselves  a  home  from  the  wilderness;  old  men  and 
their  "wimmen"  who  had  failed  in  the  East,  bringing  with  them  the  little  property  they 
could  salvage,  anxious  to  make  a  new  start  in  the  new  land.  These  were  the  homesteaders  — 
farmers,  pioneers,  empire  builders-  following  the  traditional  American  pattern  of  push- 
ing on  to  the  frontier  and  bringing  agriculture,  the  church,  the  school,  lav/  and 
order  -stability  and  respectability  -to  lands  from  which  the  Indians  had  just  been 
driven  and  which  were  then  occupied  only  by  the  trappers,  hunters,  cattlemen,  and  out- 
laws. They  pushed  across  the  land  of  the  tall  grass  already  settled  and  up  the  low 
escarpment,  threshold  of  the  short-grass  country,  and  heretofore  the  home  of  the  nomad, 
on  to  Dodge  City  -  railroad  terminal,  cowboy  capital,  offspring  from  the  cross  between 
the  civilization  of  the  East  and  the  cow  country  of  the  West. 

Beyond  Dodge  City  there  were  no  trees,  no  hills,  no  law  -nothing  but  the  end- 
less plains  covered  with  the  low  buffalo  grass  and  dotted  with  the  bleached  bones  of 
the  buffalo  wantonly  slaughtered  by  the  hunters  only  a  few  years  before.  The  wind  blew 
hard  and  hot.  Nothing  but  the  horizon  blocked  their  view.  Mere  was  the  land,  limit- 
less land,  good  land,  which  combined  with  their  sweat  and  brawn,  their  faith  and 
imagination,  would  provide  for  a  family  on  every  quarter-section  and  raise  food  for  a 
hungry  world. 

They  stopped  their  teams,  claimed  their  quarter  sections,  hitched  to  the  breaker 
plows,  and  turned  up  the  tough  sod.  Then  man  and  wife,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  collected 
it  and  built  themselves  a  house,  compounded  from  the  good  earth  and  their  own  work. 
This  done,  they  broke  more  sod  to  plant  to  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  wheat  with  seed  brought 
from  their  homes  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Mew  York,  or  Missouri. 


In  the  Spring  the  seed  sprouted  and  pushed  through  the  ground.  The  moisture  was 
plentiful  and  the  yields  were  good.  They  wrote  home  to  their  relatives  and  friends: 
The  sod  is  tough  but  the  soil  is  rich.  Even  though  we  couldn  t  work  the  land  as  smooth 
as  we  d  have  liked  our  corn  and  wheat  were  good,  the  oats  fair  and  we  had  bigger 
pumpkins  than  we  ever  grew  before  This  land  will  be  a  paradise  We  need  more  people. 
You  had  better  come  out  for  when  the  railroad  comes,  we'll  be  rich.  There's  still 
land  to  be  had. 

And  next  year  their  friends  and  relatives  tame  More  and  more  in  an  endless 
stream,  young  men  and  their  brides,  older  men  hoping  to  make  a  new  start;  school 
teachers,  preachers,  and  merchants  people  seeking  a  place  to  make  a  home  people 
seeking  land  -  free  land  which  they  could  soon  turn  for  an  easy  profit 

In  1887.  a  little  square  24  miles  on  a  side  was  organized  as  Haskell  County. 
The  next  year  it  had  a  population  of  2,666.  In  this  square  had  sprung  up  the  villages 
of  Santa  Fe,  Colusa,  Lockport ,  Dalton,  and  Ivanhoe.  each  little  more  than  7  miles 
apart,  each  laid  out  in  blocks  and  lots  which  were  eagerly  traded  in  as  speculative 
ventures.  'This  country  will  support  thousands  of  people  It  is  the  land  of  promise 
the  heart  of  an  inland  empire.  These  villages  will  become  towns  and  then  cities/'  the 
people  said.  Men  were  eager  to  speculate  on  the  future  and  no  one  sold  the  country 
short.   "Vhat  we  need  is  moi.  e  farmers   more  plows.   The  rains  follow  the  plow.,f 

1890  91  and  92  were  years  of  great  promise  for  the  new  born  county  The 
acreage  broken  out  increased  from  3.600  to  14,500.  an  increase  of  over  400  percent,  and 
the  New  Turkey  Red  wheat  exceeded  the  daring  claims.  The  average  county  yields  were 
14  11  and  18  bushels  per  acre  during  the  3-year  period,  and  yields  of  20  30  and  40 
bushels  were  reported. 

These  were  the  good  years.  Give  us  railroads.  cried  the  farmers.  and  we  11 
give  you  wheat  yes  and  corn  and  oats  and  barley,  too."5  Many  acres  of  wheat  bending 
with  the  burden  of  grain  went  unharvested.  "'No  use  to  harvest  it.  We  have  too  much  to 
haul  to  market.  Let  it  go.  Well  soon  have  a  railroad  right  fro  our  door.  The  world 
needs  wheat  and  we  can  raise  it 

That  was  in  92.  In  93  the  rains  did  not  come,  but  the  hot  winds  did.  The 
young  wheat  withered  and  died.  The  corn  wilted  The  homesteaders  watched  the  cloud- 
less sky  for  rain  which  did  not  come.  The  land  lay  parched  beneath  the  scorching  sun: 
"Next  year  "  they  said  hopefully.  lut  next  year  was  the  same.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  drought  that  lasted  without  interruption  for  4  years  from  1893  to  1897. 

Discouraged,  nearly  half  the  homesteaders  left  hitched  then  teams  to  the 
covered  wagons  and  turned  eastward,  glancing  back  over  their  shoulders  to  the  land  of 
promise  that  had  raised  their  hopes  so  high  and  then  dashed  them  to  the  parched 
ground. 

Others  remained,  stout  hearted   stubborn   hopeful   hopeful  of   next  ye'ar-," 
next  year,    next  year   the  watchword  of  the  Great  Plains   For  4  years  the  drought, 
grasshoppers,  and  hot  winds  strafed  the  stout-hearted  of  Haskell  County   More  and  more 
turned  back  in  defeat 


Then  came  the  rains  of  '97  and  with  them  crops  in  abundance.  The  stalwart  had 
been  vindicated  in  their  faith.  Western  Kansas  was  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  and  the 
immigrant  wagons  made  their  jolting  way  westward,  carrying  with  them  the  land -hungry  -- 
the  landless  seeking  land  in  the  tradition  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  -seeking  a 
place  to  make  a  home   and  the  speculators  seeking  land  to  make  mon^y. 

Some  years  the  rains  came  and  with  them  came  good  crops.  Some  years  only  the 
winds,  the  dust,  the  hoppers,  the  withering  heat,  and  failure  came.  But  just  as  the 
bad  years  were  very,  very  bad,  the  good  years  were  very,  very  good.  A  capricious 
Nature  seemed  to  delight  in  raising  man's  hopes  to  high  levels  and  then  dashing  them  to 
the  ground  and  trampling  them  into  the  fine  dust  of  the  earth  moistened  only  by  the 
sweat  of  the  farmers. 

In  the  good  years  the  people  were  intoxicated  by  the  bounty  of  the  harvest; 
"This  is  the  richest  land  in  the  world.  Break  up  more  land  and  give  us  the  railroad 
and  we  will  provide  food  for  the  world.  If  it  doesn't  rain  next  year,  it  will  the 
next,  and  we'll  have  a  better  harvest  tkan  ever  before."  In  the  bad  years  the  weak- 
hearted  went  back  home,  only  to  be  replaced  by  others  in  the  next  good  years.  The 
strong  stubbornly  kicked  their  feet  in  the  dust,  took  their  belts  up  a  notch,  and  said, 
"Next  year  it  will  be  better."  And  so  western  Kansas  became  the  land  of  great 
promise  -next  year." 

Those  who  remained  were  working  out  a  sort  of  program  designed  to  bring  sta- 
bility and  security  to  a  country  which  Nature  flipped  capriciously  from  desert  to 
garden  and  then  back  again.  The  new  and  drought-resistant  sorghums  were  introduced. 
They  weren't  wheat,  and  "No,  you  don't  make  bread  of  them";  but  they  made  good  cow  feed 
and  the  cows  manufactured  them  into  meat  and  milk.  New  methods  of  agriculture  adapted 
to  the  Great  Plains  -dry- land  farming  they  called  it  -were  being  developed  and  crops 
could  be  raised  when  the  old  methods  of  the  East  would  fail.  A  small-unit  livestock 
industry  was  developed.  In  the  summer  the  cattle  grazed  on  the  nutritious  buffalo 
grass  pasture.   In  the  winter  they  were  fed  on  the  drought -resistant  sorghums. 

Western  Kansas  was  being  developed.  It  was  not  a  land  of  riches  nor  a  land  of 
want.  It  was  becoming  a  place  where  an  honest  man  could  make  an  honest  living  -if  he 
worked  hard.  These  men  and  women  were  welding  a  new  culture  -a  mode  of  life  whereby 
they  could  diminish  the  vagaries  of  Nature,  of  rain  and  wind  and  hoppers.  Here  was 
being  developed  a  permanent  agriculture  upon  which  could  be  built  a  great  and  lasting 
civilization. 

Wheat,  which  the  earlier  settlers  had  expected  to  be  the  backbone  of  their 
economy,  had  become  insignificant.  In  fact,  by  the  end  of  the  second  worst  drought 
period  (1904-07)  many  farmers  had  discontinued  the  planting  of  wheat.  But  in  1912  the 
railroad  was  built  through  the  county  and  wheat  raising  was  given  another  impetus. 
Tractors  were  introduced  and  provided  adequate  power  to  break  the  tough  sod.  The  level 
nature  of  the  terrain  made  the  operations  of  wheat  farming  especially  well  adapted 
to  the  region.  During  World  War  I  the  soaring  wheat  prices  added  another  incentive  to 
wheat  raising,  but  Nature  did  not  give  sufficient  moisture  for  good  wheat  crops. 

In  1919  the  rains  came,  the  wheat  yield  was  good,  and  prices  were  high.  The 
world  wanted  wheat  and  western  Kansas  gave  the  world  wheat.  Wealth  came  to  those  who 
had  wheat.   This  was  repeated  the  next  year  and  the  success  of  the  previous  one  had 


caused  more  wheat  to  be  planted  and  men  found  themselves  with  more  money  than  they  had 
ever  had  before.  How  easily  it  had  been  made!  Why,  wealth  was  just  around  the  corner. 
■'All  you  have  to  do  is  plant  more  wheat,  why  didn't  we  learn  this  sooner?  Che  hundred 
acres  of  wheat  at  20,  35,  or  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  say,  35,  is  3,500  bushels;  at  $1, 
$1.50  or  $2  per  bushel,  say  $1.50,  is  $5,250.  Then  200  acres  is  $10,500...  400  acres  is 
$21,000.  Plant  more  wheat !  Can't  break  out  the  land?  Buy  a  tractor/'  And  so  the 
fuse  of  one  of  the  greatest  get -rich-quick  farming  plans  in  the  world  was  touched  off. 
The  golden  grain  flowed  out  of  the  county  and  the  green  bills  poured  in  -more  than  any- 
one there  had  seen  before.  Men  who  previously  had  to  dig  down  deep  in  their  ragged 
overall  pockets  to  find  a  dime  suddenly  found  themselves  with  5,  10,  20  thousand 
dollars.  But  there  was  one  unsolved  problem  —  labor .  _  Men  who  had  worked  hard  at  a 
dollar  a  day  to  get  the  much-needed  money  to  buy  a  bag  of  flour  for  their  families 
found  themselves  with  a  wheat  field  worth  $10,000,  needing  to  be  harvested  before  a 
hail  storm  hit  it,  and  trying  to  get  the  necessary  labor  for  $4,  $5,  or  $7  dollars  a 
day  per  hired  hand.  And  when  it  came  6  o'clock  the  $7-dollar  -  a-day  men  were  likely  to 
stop  work  and  expose  the  harvest  to  another  day  of  danger  —of  destruction  by  a  heavy 
rain  or  hail.  Many  men  awoke  in  the  night  to  the  roar  of  thunder  followed  by  rain  and 
hail  which  snatched  from  $5,000_to  $20,000  from  them  in  a  few  short  minutes.  And  their 
only  consolation  was  "next  year.' 

In  the  early  1920's  the  introduction  of  the  combine  apparently  overcame  the  last 
obstacle  to  "the  development  of  commercial  wheat  farming.  With  it  the  mechanization 
process  was  complete.  Probably  never  before  in  agriculture  was  the  need  for  human 
intellect  and  labor  reduced  to  such  a  minimum.  Che  man  sat  motionless,  except  for  the 
tractor's  jar  as  it  chugged  across  the  plains.  With  the  power  of  30  tireless  horses  it 
pulled  the  plow  whose  three  or  four  steel  teeth  bit  into  the  sod,  turning  the  protective 
grass  beneath  and  exposing  the  black  earth  to  sun  and  wind  Soil  carried  there  millions 
of  years  ago  by  wind,  soil  buffeted  by  the  wind  until  it  was  stabilized  by  the  covering 
of  buffalo  grass,  now  lay  naked  again. 

Back  and  forth  across  the  plains  went  the  steel  monsters,  turning  the  sod, 
pulling  the  drills  and  then  the  combines.  Men  and  horses  were  replaced  by  the  tractor 
and  combine  -iron  machines  with  more  strength  than  either:  tireless  men;  tireless 
horses,  that  demanded  no  feed  when  idle;  labor  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  horses 
or  men. 

Mow  wealth  was  apparently  truly  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  -more  land,  more 
wheat,  more  money.   Multiply  what  you  have  by  2  3,  4,  or  5,  any  number  you  wish;  west- 
ern Kansas  had  again  become  a  booming  land  of  promise.   People  poured  in,  not  in 
covered  wagons,  but  in  new  automobiles ,   Land  speculators  with  well-stuffed  wallets 
flies  to  get  their  share  of  the  melon  -salesmen,  merchants,  farmers. 

"Man,  we're  right!  This  is  the  best  land  in  the  world  -an  Inland  Empire.  Who 
owns  that  quarter-section  Jones  has  been  pasturing?  Go  to  the  courthouse  and  find  out. 

Write  him  a  letter.   Dear  Sir:   Your  NW  quarter  of  the  section_ is  no  good  to  you  in 

pasture.  All  you  need  is  to  have  it  broken  out  and  it  will  be  worth  $30  or  $40  an 
acre.  I  have  a  tractor  and  will  break  it  for  you  for  only  $2  an  acre  and  the  first 
crop.  After  it's  broken  you  can  rent  it  for  one- fourth  or  even  .one- third  the  wheat 
crop."  And  so  the  man  and  the  tractor  turned  another  *  worthless"  quarter  of  pasture 
into  a  rich  wheat  field. 


y 


"Why  don't  you  break  out  your  pasture?  You  want  a  pasture  for  your  cattle? 
What  a  joke!  What  do  you  want  of  cattle?  Why ,  man,  you  cant  afford  to  keep  cattle. 
It  takes  4  acres  to  pasture  a  single  cow.  Plow  it  up.  V,hy,  you  11  get  40  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  on  that  land.  At  a  dollar  a  bushel  it  will  probably  be  worth  $1.50, 
you  get  $160  on  what  will  pasture  one  old  cow,  This  is  a  new  era.  This  isn  t  a  cow 
country  any  more;  it's  a  wheat  country.  You  say  cattle  used  to  pull  you  through  dry 
years.  Oh,  that  was  long  ago.  Summer  fallow;  you ' 1 1  get  a  good  crop  for  sure  every 
other  year   then:   What  if  the  hail  rW'*'  ■  .  ■  •„  ?  £-1  won  t  strike  fcwtcs 

"Dear  Sir,  I  learn  that  you  have  been  pasturing  my  quarter  for  the  last  10 
years.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Smith  who  wants  to  break  it  out  for  me.  I  am 
reluctant  to  have  it  broken,  but  as  you  know  I  have  received  no  income  from  the 
property  and  the  taxes  are  mounting  rapidly.  If  you  will  pay  the  taxes  I  shall 
be  glad  to  let  you  continue  pasturing  it.   Very  truly  yours." 

"Everybody  that  doesn't  want  their  land  in  wheat  wants  us  to  pay  rent  for 
pasturing.  You  can't  afford  to  pay  rent  for  pasture  land  in  this  country.  Guess 
we  better  give  up  the  cow  business  and  get  into  wheat." 

"You  say  you  want  to  keep  out  40  acres  to  plant  to  feed  for  your  cattle? 
All  right,  do  anything  you  want,  just  so  you  pay  me  wheat  rent.  But  what  do  you 
want  of  cattle?  You  can't  afford  to  raise  feed  on  wheat  land.  Why,  man,  cattle 
are  a  luxury  in  this  country.  Sell'ern.  They  just  keep  you  tied  down  on  the 
farm.  This  is  a  wheat  country!  Put  it  in  in  the  fail,  then  start  for  the  sunny 
south;  that's  my  motto.  You  don't  need  to  hang  abound  here  and  take  care  of  a 
few  cows  and  chickens.   Come  back  next  summer  and  collect  your  money." 

"I  can  sell  that  quarter  just  north  of  you  for  only  $6,500  and  this  one 
right  next  to  it  for  $7,000.  You  don't  have  enough  money?  Oh,  that's  all  right; 
just  clap  a  mortgage  on  the  works.  No  use  having  that  section  and  a  half  just 
raising  wheat  for  pin  money.  Better  get  more  land  now;  land's  going  up;  its 
bound  to.  Why,  people  have  been  paying  for  farms  with  one  crop,  Ntit  year  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me  if  it  went  to  $60  -probably  hit  a  hundred  soon.  People  in 
the  Bast  are  buying  it  —selling  their  land  back  East  and  coming  out  here  to  God's 
country  where  a  man  doesn't  have  to  work  his  head  off  for  a  dollar." 

'All  during  the  1920 's  Nature  and  the  grain  market  apparently  connived  together 
to  create  a  modern  Utopia.  In  western  Kansas  men  became  rich  on  a  single  crop  and 
freely  spent  the  easy  money.  Dig  new  houses  and.  stores  and  schools  were  built. 
Villages  were  rebuilt  with  all  modern  facilities.  The  best  was  not  good  enough.  Even 
small -fry  farmers  drove  better  automobiles  than  some  of  the  bankers  in  eastern  Kansas 
towns.  To  those  few  who  had  been  there,  the  pre  prosperity  era  assumed  the  unreality 
of  an  almost  forgotten  dream.  The  newcomers  had  no  time  to  listen  to  the  pessimistic 
warnings  of  the  few  old  moss-backs  who  were  attempting  to  block  progress.  "Times  are 
different  now.  This  is  a  new  era.  Don't  we  have  tractors  and  combines?  If  you  are 
scared,  then  practice  summer  fallowing.  Two  seasons  of  rainfall  is  sure  to  be  enough 
for  a  big  crop. 


it 


In  the  first  year  of  the  new  decade,  as  if  to  prove  ail  this,  came  the  best  crop 
ever.   Wheat  grew  shoulder  high  and  many  quarters  made  50  and  55  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  farm  granaries  and  elevators  could  not  hold  it  all.   The  railroad  could  not  get 
cars  in  fast  enough.   Throughout  the  county  were  piles  of  wheat  sometimes  higher  than  a 
house.   The  school  and  railroad  yards  had  piles  and  piles   perhaps  a  block  long. 

But  the  price  was  down  -  30  cents  a  bushel.  "The  East  is  jealous,  They  are  try- 
ing to  break  us.  But  we'll  build  more  elevators,  we'll  store  it,  we'll  put  the 
pressure  on  Congress." 


The  straw  was  so  rank  that  the  machinery  could  not  prepare  the  soil  for  the  next 
crop,  so  they  burned  it  off.  Burned  the  straw;  burned  the  humus  in  the  top  soil;  and 
left  the  fine  soil  even  more  ash-like  than  before.  In  1931  there  was  another  good  crop, 
but  the  price  was  still  down  -25  cents  a  bushel,  tten  who  had  stored  tens  of  thousands 
of  bushels  of  wheat  the  year  before  found  its  total  value  being  consumed  by  storage 
charges. 

The  era  of  extravagance  was  at  an  end.  In  1932  the  ashes  of  the  stubble  fires 
were  turned  to  the  surface.  The  rains  failed.  The  wheat  did  not  sprout.  The  winds 
were  hard  and  hot.  The  fine -ash- like  soil  which  had  been  dropped  by  the  winds  many 
centuries  before  was  picked  up  again.  Black  clouds  came  rolling  like  those  of  a  summer 
rain,  but  they  were  dust  clouds.  Fields  were  stripped  of  their  soil.  Some  of  it  was 
piled  high  against  the  buildings;  some  in  drifts  centering  about  a  tumble  weed,  some 
buried  the  fences;  some  was  blown  on  to  shroud  the  Nation's  capitol,  many  hundreds  of 
miles  away. 

Men  who  had  been  ?ich  no  longer  had  a  dollar.  Again  the  fainthearted  turned 
away  and  left  the  country,  Farmers,  merchants,  salesmen,  teachers,  and  preachers 
packed  the  few  belongings  they  still  retained  and  left.  The  land  which  almost  over- 
night had  become  the  land  of  seemingly  unlimited  opportunity,  the  Inland  Empire  of 
wheat,  even  more  suddenly  became  the  Bust  Bowl.  Tractors  and  combines,  giajnts  of  the 
twenties,  were  held  fast  by  the  very  earth  which  they  had  freed  from  the  strong  fingers 
of  the  prairie  grass.  Nature  in  western  Kansas  had  not  changed;  she  had  o41y  more 
masterfully,  more  cunningly,  and  more  viciously  than  ever  before  succeeded  in  raising 
man's  hopes  to  the  clouds  and  then  dashing  them  into  the  ground. 

On  March  5,  1940,  a  land  which  a  decade  before  had  been  green  with  wheat  lay 
gray  and  barren.  Occasionally  a  brown  tumble  weed  rolled  across  the  desert-like  waste. 
Houses  unpainted  for  a  decade  and  with  dust  piles  in  the  yard,  aerodrome -type  grana- 
ries on  the  farm,  and  great  concrete  silo-like  elevators  towering  upward,  empty 
skyscrapers  of  the  Plains,  are  the  monuments  of  the  somnambulistic  twenties. 

An  old  man  who  had  been  there  for  60  years  scratched  the  scuffed  toe  of  his  shoe 
into  the. dry  earth  as  he  said,  "We  had  2  feet  of  snow  last  year.  Maybe  the  wheat  will 
come  up  yet.  You  never  can  tell  what  will  happen  in  this  country.  Last  year  this  time 
we  had  wonderful  prospects  and  got  nothing;  this  year  there  are  no  prospects  and  we  may 
have  a  good  crop.  This  is  a  good  country.  All  it  needs  is  water  and  it  will  produce 
better  than  any  land  in  the  world."  His  eyes  gleamed  as  he  added,  'I'm  putting  in  an 
:  Mgation  well  so  I  can  keep  my  livestock  even  in  dry  years.  I  don't  know  whether  we 
can  make  it  or  not,  I'm  borrowing  $3,500  for  it.  It's  a  gamble  but  you've  got  to 
gamble  in  this  country.  Maybe  I'll  lose,  but  if  the  note's  foreclosed  it  will  take 
several  years  and  they'll  probably  rent  it  to  me  anyway." 

In  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  were  hope  and  determination  and  faith.  The  pioneer 
qualities  that  have  tamed  the  American  wilderness  have  not  been  destroyed. 
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HISTORY  AND  BACKGROUND  OF  SETTLEMENT 


THE  PEOPLE 


Most  of  the  population  of  Haskell  County- was  of  early  American  stock  and  came 
from  the  subhunud  regions  east  of  the  Missouri  Fiver.  Their  only  guide  in  making  a 
living  was  compounded  of  the  agricultural  crops,  science,  and  folklore  from  another 
area,  which  were  unsuited  to  the  new  one.  These  settlers  were  a  diverse  group  A  fair 
percentage  were  made  up  of  real  farmers  seeking  to  establish  homes,  but  a  large  percent- 
age were  adventurers  and  speculators  who  never  intended  to  till  the  soil  longer  than 
was  necessary  to  establish  their  claims.  ^iey  came  from  all  walks  of  life.  The  few  old 
settlers  tell  of  women  school  teachers  who  came  out  'or  a  lark  while  establishing  their 
claims.  Such  people  sold  their  land  immediately  upon  getting  title  or,  lacking  a 
buyer,  mortgaged  it  for  all  they  could  get  and  left  the  county  with  their  "profit  .' 
Many  eastern  loan  companies  were  so  loaded  with  western  land,  upon  which  they  made 
loans  without  appraising  or  even  seeing  it,  that  they  became  insolvent. 

The  early  settlers  of  Haskell  County  were  mainly  from  the  more  easterly  States. 
(Fig.  1. )  They  came  because  opportunity  had  become  scarce  and  land  prices  were  high  at 
home.  Free  land  in  the  '"'est  and  the  opportunities  there  were  a  major  subject  of  con- 
versation and  newspaper  editorials.  Stories  of  the  wealth  and  good  crops,  when  they 
occurred,  were  headlined  in  eastern  papers.  ?.ailroads,  nev/spapers ,  real  estate  salesmen, 
all  dangled  the  wealth  and  opportunity  of  the  Vest  before  everyone  who  would  listen. 
Loan  companies  believed  in  the  prospects  of  the  West  and  offered  to  loan  large  amounts 
on  the  new  land  as  soon  as  the  settler  had  established  his  claim.  Then,  too,  America 
had  the  pioneer  psychology.  Mew  frontier  after  new  frontier  had  been  settled  success- 
fully. Many  of  the  men  who  f i -st  went  in  the  lGSO's  left  farms  which  had  been  claimed 
and  broken  out  by  their  fathers 

The  farmers  brought  with  them  a  cultural  heritage  including  agricultural 
practices  developed  in  "the  subhumid  areas  from  which  they  came.  It  was  totally  un- 
suitable to  the  Southern  Great  Plains.  In  fact,  much  of  what  they  had  been  taught  as 
the  best  farming  practices  were  the  things  which  brought  failure  in  the  new  country. 
TJhen  the  final  chapter  is  written  on  the  "History  of  Farming  the  Sreat  Plains,"  it  will 
be  the  history  of  the  development  of  a  new  culture. 

Haskell  County,  one  of  the  smallest  county  units  in  Kansas ,  had  in  1940  a 
population  of  2,088,  of  which  1,161  were  rural  farm.  1  The  two  villages  of  the  county, 
Sublette,  the  county  seat,  and.  Satanta -have  populations  of  582  and  345  respectively. 
The  two  towns  of  Harden  City  and  Liberal,  with  populations  o?  5,121  and  4,410  respec- 
tively, include  Haskell  County  in  their  trade  areas.   Poth  are  outside  the  county,  but 


T*he  rural  characteristics  of  the  population  are  actually  more  preponderant  than  in- 
dicated by  this  figure.  Of  the  386  farm  operator  families,  59  live  in  town;  of  the  59, 
27  have  no  source  of  income  other  than  farming. 

2 
Sixteenth  Census  of  the  U.  S. ,  1940,  U.  S.  Dept .  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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are  only  35  miles  from  the  county  seat.   Dodge  City,  a  little  metropolis  of  8 , 847 
population  is  only  50  miles  east  of  Sublette.   It  is  a  clean,  progressive  western  city 
serving  as  the  chief  wholesaling  center  for  the  area  as  well  as  drawing  retail  trade 
from  a  large  area  which  includes  Haskell  County. 

During  the  county's  short  history  of  54  years,  the  population  has  fluctuated 
widely  in  response  to  national  economic  conditions,  climatic  fluctuations  and  the  land 
speculators'  salesmanship.  In  1888,  a  year  after  the  organization  of  the  county,  the 
population  was  reported  as  2,666;  but  by  1899  it  had  dropped  to  434  and  never  again 
achieved  that  original  high  until  42  years  later,  in  1930,  from  which  peak  of  2,804  it 
has  since  been  declining  (fig.  2). 

The  population  has  been  fluctuating  far  more  than  these  figures  indicate. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  county,  emigration  and  immigration  have  been  rapid.   A 
study  of  the  Census  records  shows  that  from  22  to  45  percent  of  the  farm  operators  who 
were  in  the  county  at  the  beginning  of  each  5-year  period  had  left  by  the  end  of  the 
period. 

Table  1.  -  Turn-  over   of  farm  o{yerators ,    by  periods 


Period 

Total    number 
operators    at 
end    of    period 

New   ones 

who 
came    in 

Old    ones 

who 
remained 

Number 
who    left 

county 

Percent 
who    left 

1930-35 

420 

72 

357 

104 

22.  36 

1925-  30 

461 

200 

261 

99 

27 .  50 

1920-25 

360 

152 

208 

78 

27.  27 

1915  20 

286 

181 

105 

87 

45  31 

1905- 15 

192 

131 

61 

71 

53  79 

1895  1905 

132 

73 

59 

80 

57.55 

1904  .    . 

139 

Source-       Edwards,  A.  D. ,  'Influence  of  Drought  and  Depression  on  a  Rural  Community. 
A  Case  Study  in  Haskell  County,  Kansas,"  U.S.D.A.  Soc.  Res.  Rep.  No.  VII,  Jan,  1939. 

The  rate  of  migration,  both  in  and  out  of  Haskell  County,  has. been  unusually 
high  throughout  the  history  of  the  county  (table  1).  Even  during  the  lush  years  from 
1920  to  1925  and  1925  to  1930,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  farm  operators  left  the  county 
more  than  the  number  who  left  during  the  bad  years  from  1930  to  1935.  The  reason  is 
that  while  Haskell  County  is  well  within  the  high-risk  area,  other  and  cheaper  lands 
in  the  area  lie  to  the  westward.  Years  that  were  good  in  Haskell  County  were  likewise 
good  in  Baca  County,  Colo.,  and  other  areas  farther  west  where  cheaper  land  drew 
residents  from  Haskell  County.  Just  as  Haskell  County  drew  many  farmers  from  counties 
in  central  Kansas,  so  lands  still  farther  west  drew  from  it.  This  was.  most  marked 
after  1915. • 

After  1915,  Haskell  County  began  to  draw  more  of  its  immigrants  from  other 
counties  in  Kansas  and  from  Nebraska  than  from  eastern  States.  These  newcomers  were 
attracted  by  the  high  prices  of  wheat,  cheaper  land  in  the  'Vest,  and  the  development  of 
power  machinery,  to  which  wheat  farming  in  Haskell  County  was  admirably  adapted. 


See  Edwards,  A.  D. ,  op  c it  . ,  pp.  17  ff.;  see  also  Malin,  James  C. ,  "The  Turn-over 
of  Farm  Population  In  Kansas,*"  Kans.  State  Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  IV,  No.  4  Topeka, 
Kans,  ,  1935,  pp.  365  f f . 

op      c  it  .  ,    p-  11;  see  also  fig.   1. 


'Edwards,  A.  D. 
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\7hat  has  been  written  and  what  follows  concerning  the  people  of  Haskell  County 
may  give  the  impression  that  the  county  was  unfortunate  in  the  type  of  settler  who  came. 
They  may  seem  to  have  been  unstable  and  undependable,  easily  discouraged  and  without 
the  will  to  conquer,  or  with  insufficient  resources.  This  interpretation  would  be  un- 
fair There  were  gamblers  and  speculators  among  them,  as  among  the  pioneers  of  all 
frontiers.  Perhaps  there  were  the  unstable  and  easily  discouraged  among  them  -it  would 
be  strange  if  there  were  not  -but  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  pioneers  on 
the  High  Plains  differed  considerably  from  their  parents  and  grandparents  who  pioneered 
in  other  areas,  and  who  also  went  out  because  they  felt  a  scarcity  of  opportunity  at 
home.  They  went  into  the  new  land  when  their  total  capital  consisted  of  a  team,  a  plow, 
an  ox,  and  faith  in  their  own  strength  and  in  the  new  land.  The  explanation  of  the 
failure  in  the  High  Plains  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  character  and  resources 
of  the  people.  The  facts  will  become  evident  as  the  nature  of  the  new  environment  is 
examined. 

A  description  of  the  present  population  of  Haskell  County  must  include  a  unique 
element.  An  unusual  combination  of  factors  -a  one-cash-crop  system  which  required  only 
a  little  labor  and  that  at  particular  seasons,  rapid  and  easy  transportation,  power 
machinery  which  enables  one  or  two  men  to  do  a  great  amount  of  work,  and  an  abundance 
of unfarmed  land  -permitted  the  development  of  a  new  phenomenon  in  American  agriculture  - 
the  suitcase  farmer.  He  came  over  the  agricultural  horizon  sometime  after  1915  and  has 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  influence  since  that  time.  In  the  wheat  country  he  is 
more  condemned  than  the  landlord.  Vie  have  no  authentic  history  of  his  origin,  nor  is 
he  precisely  defined.  In  fact,  inadequate  techniques  explain  the  fact  that  a  land  use 
survey  by  the  U.  S*  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1936  gives  the  number  of  farm  operators 
in  the  High  Plains  as  546,  the  writer's  own  count  in  1940  was  550,  and  the  Census  count 
in  1940  was  423. 

The  typical  suitcase  farmer  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  man  who  farms  so  far 
away  from  home  that  he  has  to  carry  his  suitcase  to  his  farm  work,  but  he  has  some 
brothers  who  live  close  enough  to  carry  only  a  dinner  pail  -they  are  frequently  called 
town  farmers.  They  live  in  a  nearby  town  and  farm  land  out  in  the  country.  Then,  a 
first  cousin  to  the  suitcase  farmer  lives  on  a  farm,  but  operates  another  piece  of  land 
some  distance  away.   He  has  not  been  named. 

The  chief  characteristic  that  the  three  have  in  common  is  that  they  operate  a 
piece  of  land  some  distance  from  their  homes,  which  in  an  area  of  wind-erosion  hazard 
tends  to  make  them  a  menace  to  surrounding  farm  land.  However,  a  few  are  more  con- 
scientious than  farm-resident  farmers  and  hence  less  of  a  menace  to  the  land  and  crops 
bordering  their  fields. 

The  farm-resident  operators  consider  the  suitcase  and  town  farmers  as  members  of 
an  "out -group"  who  are  competing  with  them  for  land  and  are  not  "real  farmers."  The 
farm-resident  operators  and  town  farmers,  however,  unite  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
suitcase  farmer.  He  has  a  unique  place  in  the  population  of  the  community.  He  is  the 
marginal  man  whom  they  can  consider  neither  in  nor  out  of  the  community,  but  he  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  its  agricultural  and  economic  organization.  Table  2  shows  the 
proportion  of  these  elements  in  the  farm  population. 

Of  the  60  farm  operators  living  in  Sublette  and  Satanta,  32  or  more  than  one-half 
are  actively  engaged  in  some  other  occupation  or  business.  The  remainder,  28»  have  no 
business  or  profession  other  than  farming. 
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Table  2, -  Place  of  residence  of  farm  operators 


Total   farm  units 


Farms  operated  by: 

Farm- resident  operators   .  .  .  .  ...  .  .  .  .  

Nonf arm- resident  operators  .  .  .  .  . .  .  -  . 

Operators  residing  in  Sublette,  Satanta,  and  Copeland 

(town  farmers)1  

Operators  residing  in  bordering  counties  (excepting  the 

town  of  Copeland)2  ...........  

Operators  residing  in  the  Stata  but  farther  away  tlan 

bordering  counties  (suitcase  farmers)  . 

Operators  residing  out  of  the  State  (suitcase  fartu-   )  .  . 


Percent 


100.0 


59. 
40 

5 
5 

10. 

7 

11. 

1 

16. 

2 

4 
3 

1Copeland  included  here,  as  it  is  just  outside  Haskell  C  unty, 

A  part  of  these  are  farm  operators  in  their  own  counties  and  some  should 
be  classed  as  town  farmers. 


THE  LAND  AND  CLIMATE 

Haskell  County,  located  in  southwestern  Kansas,  (fig.  3)  is  in  what  the  Kansas 
State  College  refers  to  as  type -of -farming  area  10b.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  what  was 
once  a  good  ''short  grass  country."  The  vegetative  cover  consisted  largely  of  buffalo 
grass  and  blue  grama,  both  of  which  can  get  along  on  a  minimum  of  rainfall  and  are  very 
nutritious  grazing  grasses.  A  scattering  of  prickly  pear  and  yucca  are  foundt  especially 
in  the  more  sandy  parts.  In  the  spring  and  after  heavy  rains,  the  county  is  a  gorgeous 
garden  of  brightly-colored  prairie  flowers.  Trees  are  entirely  lacking.  Even  shrubby 
growth  such  as  the  buffalo  berry  and  mesquite  are  rare. 

This  county  conforms  with  the  grade-school  geography  picture  of  the  High  Plains. 
It  is  a  high  (elevation  2950  ft. )  and,  in  the  main,  unbroken  table  land  which  extends 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Ninety- three  percent  of  the  county  has  a  slope  of  not  more 
than  2  percent.  Except  for  two  sections  in  the  southwest  corner  which  are  cut  by  the 
Cimarron  River  and  its  break's,  the  entire  county  is  devoid  of  any  drainage  system,  and 
after  rains  the  water  collects  in  large,  shallow  depressions  called  "playa  lakes.  ' 
During  the  1920' s.  the  advertising  leaflets  of  the  real  estate  brokers  truly  claimed 
that  "a  tractor  can  be  driven  in  a  straight  line  from  corner  to  corner  of  the  county." 

The  northern  edge  of  the  county  is  marked  by  aline  of  low  sand  dunes  originating 
from  the  Arkansas  River.  In  the  southwestern  corner  are  14  sections  that  are  marred  by 
sand  dunes  and  the  breaks  of  the  Cimarron. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  mainly  a  fine,  tight  loess,  rich  and  deep,  described 
as  "loamy  to  silt  loams, "  according  to  the  "Soils  Reconnaissance  Map"  of  Haskell  County 
of  1936.   It  is  interspersed  with  areas  of  loam,  silty  clay  loam,  and  clay,  the  last  of 


Area  10a.-  Cash-grain,  some  livestock,  and  general  farming;  wheat  occupies  a  large 
proportion  of  the  crop  area:  some  corn,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  are  grown.  Area  10b.- 
Similar  to  10a  but  more  cash-grain  and  less  livestock  and  general  farming;  there  is  more 
wheat  and  less  pasture;  grain  sorghums  are  of  more  importance  and  barley  is  of  less 
importance. 
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which  has  been  formed  in  the  dry  lake  bottoms.   In  the  north.,  this  soil  has  a  covering 
of  dune  sand,  which  feathers  out  toward  the  south  to  form  "structureless .  loamy  sands," 

The  climate  is  of  the  general  continental  type,  with  cold  winters  (table  3) 
which  are  frequently  accompanied  by  much  snowfall  and  blizzards  that  are  dangerous  to 
the  life  of  both  men  and  livestock.  The  changes  in  temperature  are  sudden  and  violent. 
A  man  may  be  enjoying  a  warm  winter  day  in  his  shirtsleeves  when  a  sudden  shift  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind  marks  the  beginning  of  a  norther,  during  which  a  drop  in  "tempera- 
ture of  30*  or  40°  in  an  hour  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  a  usual  saying  that,  "the  wind 
may  blow  50  miles  an  hour,  and  there  is  nothing  but  a  barbed  wire  fence  between  us  and 
the  North  Pole." 

Table  3.-  Temperature  data  for  Haskell  County,   Kans.    (station  at  Dodge  City) 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Ave  ■ 

No.    years 
recorded 

Mean      .    . 

29-3 

33.3 

42.8 

54.0 

63.  1 

72.9 

77.9 

76.8 

68.9 

56.  2 

42.5 

32.6 

54-2 

33 

Mean  max  . 

41.2 

45.8 

56.2 

67.  1 

75.2 

85.0 

90.  2 

89.2 

81.6 

69.3 

55.8 

44.4 

66.7 

56 

Mean  min. 

17.4 

20.8 

29.0 

40.9 

51.0 

60.7' 

65.7 

64.5 

56.  1 

43.  1 

29.6 

20.7 

41.7 

56 

Hi&hemt    . 

79. 0 

84 

98 

95 

101 

107 

108 

105 

102 

94 

86 

79 

-- 

56 

Lcmeat  .  . 

-20 

-26 

-10 

13 

19 

36 

46 

43 

30 

10 

-13 

-  15 

-- 

56 

The  summers  are  hot  and  dry,  and  the  strong  winds  blowing  from  the  south  make 
the  evaporation  rate  high.  The  county  lies  in  the  area  of  high  wind  velocity,  which 
has  been  computed  to  attain  an  annual  hourly  average  of  10. 2  over  a  21-year  period. 
During  April  and  May,  after  the  old  vegetative  covering  has  been  destroyed  and  while 
the  new  year's  cover  is  young  and  weak,  the  fine  silt  is  exposed  and  is  vulnerable  to 
blowing,  the  hourly  wind  velocity  averages  11.7  miles  per  hour  and  may  blow  40  to  50 
miles  per  hour,  for  hour  after  hour. 

The  "black  blizzards"  of  the  Dust  Bowl  received  nationwide  publicity  during  the 
1930's.  Dust  storms  were  always  common  in  the  High  Plains,  but  they  reached  a  new 
intensity  during  the  last  decade.  The  wind  was  no  stronger  then,  but  the  big  plow-out 
of  the  1920' s,  which  reduced  native  grassland  to  9  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the 
county,  destroyed  the  tough  sod  covering  which  had  formerly  protected  the  soil.  In 
1931,  when  there  was  not  sufficient  moisture  to  germinate  the  wheat,  the  soil  lay  bare 
and  unprotected  from  the  wind.  If  even  a  small  tract  of  less  than  an  acre  starts  to 
blow,  it  grows  rapidly  in  size.  The  abrasive  action  of  the  blowing  sand  will  soon 
destroy  the  toughest  protective -cover  of  an  adjacent  field.  Even  native  sod  may  be 
destroyed  unless  the  blowing  area  is  worked. 

A  dust  storm  is  described  by  Lawrence  Svobida,  a  resident  of  Meade  County  border- 
ing Haskell: 

"(Vily  those  who  have  been  caught  out  in  a  'black  blizzard'  can  have  more  than  a 
faint  conception  of  its  terrors  the  dust  begins  to  blow  with  only  a  slight  breeze. 
As  it  continues  to  rise  into  the  air  it  becomes  thicker  and  thicker,  obscuring  the  land- 
scape and  continuing  to  grow  in  density  until  vision  is  reduced  to  a  thousand  yards,  or 


Jaccard,  Clarence  R.  and  Stewart,  Roger,  'County  Problem  Analysis  of  the  Southern 
Great  Plains  Region,  Kansas,  December  1,  1937  '  Extension  Service,  Kansas  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Science,  Manhattan,,  Kans.,  1938. 
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less.  If  this  is  to  be  a  real  dust  storm,  a  typical  black  blizzard  of  the  Dust  Bowl, 
the  wind  increases  its  velocity  until  it  is  blowing  at  forty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
Soon  everything  is  moving  -  the  land  is  blowing,  both  farm  land  and  pasture  alike.  The 
fine  dirt  is  sweeping  along  at  express-train  speed,  and  when  the  very  sun  is  blotted 
out,  visibility  is  reduced  to  some  50  feet;  or  perhaps  you  cannot  see  at  all  . 

"Thus  it  is  when  the  observer  is  within  the  area  of  a  storm's  inception.  At 
other  times  a  cloud  is  seen  to  be  approaching  from  a  distance  of  many  miles.  Already 
it  has  the  banked  appearance  of  a  cumulus  cloud,  but  it  is  black  instead  of  white,  and 
it  hangs  low,  seeming  to  hug  the  earth.  Instead  of  being  slow  to  change  its  form,  it 
appears  to  be  rolling  on  itself  from  the  crest  downward.  As  it  sweeps  onward,  the  land- 
scape' is  progressively  blotted  out.  Birds  fly  in  terror  before  the  storm,  and  only 
those  that  are  strong  of  wing  may  escape.  Ihe  smaller  birds  fly  until  they  are  exhausted, 
then  fall  to  the  ground,  to  share  the  fate  of  the  thousands  of  jack  rabbits  which 
perish  from  suffocation. 

"Human  beings  run  for  their  lives,  if  there  is  any  safe  place  within  reach. 
Some  run  anyway,  well  knowing  that  unless  shelter  is  reached,  they  may  be  victims  of 
the  same  fate  that  overtakes  the  birds  and  the  jack  rabbits  .  .    .  ' 

The  growing  season  averages  174  days  (table  4).  The  summer  days  are  hot,  but 
the  nights  are  cool. 

Table  4.-  Frost   data,    Haskell  County,   Kans. 


Average  length  of  growing  season  .......  .....    174  days 

Average  date  of  last  killing  frost  ...........    April  16 

Average  date  of  first  killing  frost   .  .  .  ....  .  *.  .    Oct.  24 

-  -  ■   .-  .  . 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Dodge  City  Station,  Kansas. 

. The  topography  is  ideal  for  farming,  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep,  and  the  frost- 
free  period  is  sufficiently  long  for  most  crops.  These  are  ail  the  elements  for 
successful  farming  save  one  -rain.  The  eccentric  rainfall  is  mogt  responsible  for  the 
instability  of  the  country  If  the  precipitation  were  consistently  BCBrtty,  adjustments 
would  have  been  made  and  the  county  would  have  continued  the  inslng-  economy.  If  it 
were  consistently  plentiful,  the  county  could  rival  the  world' 8  richest  tract  of  agri- 
cultural land.  But  a  wide  range  of  fluctuation  and  unpredictability  are  the  major 
characteristics  of  the  precipitation  (fig.  4). 

The  county  lies  in  the  marginal  zone  over  which  the  20-irtch  rainfall  line  shifts. 
Professor  Lackey's  Annual  Rainfall  Variability  maps  of  the  (failed  States  show  that  in 
the  moist  years  the  30- inch  rainfall  line  crosses  the  county  diagonally  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  time  the  20-inch  line  lies  irt  the  next  county  W*St.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  time  the  20- inch  line  lies  in  the  second  county  east,  and  75  percent  of  the  time 
the  15-inch  line  is  immediately  east  of  the  county.  In  the  driest  years,  the  10  inch 
line  crosses  the  county.   As  pointed  out  by  C.  V/arren  Thorn thwai t e,  8  in  some  years  a 


Svobida,  Lawrence,  An   Empire    of  Dust,    pp.  83-84,  The  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd.,  Caldwell, 


Idaho,     1940 

8Thornth 
Man,    Yearbook    of    Agriculture,    Washington,    D.    C. ,     1941,    pp.     180-181 


ft 

Thornthwaite,    C.    Warren,    "Climate    and    Settlement    in    the    Great    Plains,18    Climate    and 
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given  area  in  the  Great  Plains  will  have  sufficient  rain  to  give  it  the  characteristics 
of  a  tropical  area,  while  in  other  years  it  may  best  be  characterized  as  semiarid  or 
desert.  During  most  of  the  last  decade,  a  large  part  of  it  was  too  dry  to  grow  a  weed 
cover  and  it  was  characterized  as  the  Dust  Bowl,  but  in  1941  the  green  and  golden 
fields  reached  as  far  as  one  could  see. 

The  rainfall  record  has  been  kept  at  Sublette  since  1914.   From  that,  the  chances 
of  rainfall  of  various  amounts  have  been  computed  (table  5). 

Table  5.-  The  chances   of  rainfall  of  various  amounts 


Amount  of  rainfall  (inches) 


17  or  less 
16  or  less 
15  or  less 
14  or  less 
Above  17  . 

18  or  above 

19  or  above 

20  or  above 


Numb  e  r 

Percent 

of  years 

of  years 

11 

41 

10 

37 

9 

33 

6 

22 

14 

52 

12 

44 

11 

41 

9 

33 

Figure  4  shows  that  the  precipitation  does  not  follow  any  rhythm  or  cycle  which 
will  permit  the  prediction  of  the  occurrence  of  wet  or  dry  years.  Such  a  wide  variation 
in  the  annual  rainfall,  (from  9.68  inches  to  27.24  inches),  destroys  the  predictive 
value  of  the  "average  annual  rainfall"  concept  for  the  precipitation  which  may  be 
expected  in  a  given  year. 9 

The  season  during  which  the  rains  occur  is  an  influential  factor  in  adjusting 
crops  to  an  area  and  in  developing  suitable  agricultural  techniques.  The  annual 
distribution  of  the  rainfall  in  Haskell  County  is  as  erratic  as  the  annual  amount.  The 
range  of  the  monthly  fluctuation,  (fig.  5)  indicates  the  absolute  lack  of  dependable 
moisture  in  any  given  month. 

The  individual  rains  vary  from  mere  traces  to  downpours  of  several  inches  in  an 
hour. .  A  fourth  or  more  of  the  yearly  rain  has  been  known  to  fall  during  one  "cloud- 
burst," an  hour  or  so  in  duration,  most  of  which  runs  off,  so  but  little  is  absorbed  by 
the  soil.  Scanty  as  the  rainfall  is,  table  6  shows  that  more  than  30  percent  of  it  is 
of  no  value.  This  reduces  the  effective  moisture  to  an  average  of  13.44  inches,  of 
which  1  inch  to  2  inches  will  be  lost  in  run-off. 


Table  6. 


The  effect iveness   of  rain  at  Goodwell 
dur ing  a   21- year  period 


Oklahoma 


Average  annual  rainfall  ......... 

18  inches 

Light,  ineffective  showers  ...... 

05. 5  inches 

Effective  rains   ........... 

10.0  inches 

2. 5  inches 

Adapted  from  Finnell,  H.  H.  ,  "  A  Series  of  Radio  Discussions,"  Amar  i  1  lo, 
Texas,  1938,  broadcast  over  Station  KGNC. 


The  average  annual  rainfall,  as  computed  over  a  53-year  period,  is  18.94  inches,, 
but  if  the  8  high  years  of  24W  inches  or  more  are  taken  out,  the  average  is  17.64  inches. 
During  the  27  years,  1914-40,  that  a  record  was  kept  at  Sublette,  the  average  was  17.62 
inches.   The  minimum  was  9.68  inches  and  the  maximum,  27.  24  inches. 
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Another  characteristic  of  the  rainfall  is  its  spotty  areal  distribution.  One 
year,  nearly  16  inches  had  been  recorded  at  the  Sublette  stat;on,  but  10  miles  northeast 
of  town  another  record  showed  only  10  inches.  Table  7  shows  some  of  the  differences 
in  rainfall  between  Sublette  and  Dodge  City,  only  50  miles  apart.  It  is  a  common  say- 
ing that  "a  rainfall  reading  is  good  only  for  that  particular  can." 


Table  7.-  Sample  rainfall  records  at  Sublette  and 
Dodge  City,    showing  variations 


Year 

Sublette 

Dodge    City 

Difference 

Stat  ion  with 
most    rainfall 

1935 

1930 

1925 

1921   .    

1920 

1919 

1915 

12.01 
24.  29 
22.62 
21.56 
23.97 
23.60 
22.43 

15.09 
19.14 
26.21 
17.51 
22.97 
13.70 
28.7  5 

3.08 
S.  15 
3.59 
4.05 
1.00 
9.90 
8.32 

Dodge  City 

Sublette 

Dodge  City 

Sublette 

Sublette 

Sublette 

Dodge  City 

Kail  is  common,  especially  during  the  crucial  weeks  just  before  and  during 
harvest.  Thus,  even  if  a  crop  is  grown,  hail  or  heavy  rains  may  destroy  it  before  it 
can  be  harvested. 

Let  us  see  how  the  nature  o?  the  soil  and  climate  is  reflected  in  the  productivity 
of  the  land. 

A  fairly  good  record  of  wheat  production  has  been  kept  since  1S88  (table  8). 
The  record  shows  an  average  yield  of  11.8  bushels  per  acre  on  acres  harvested  since  1888. 
The  contention  that  the  last  dry  years  unduly  lower  the  average  is  fallacious.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  for  1888  to  1910  is  6.4  and  for  1911  to  1938  is  12.3.  Actually, 
even  with  the  great  succession  of  drought  years,  the  average  since  1910  is  higher  than 
before. 

Since  1910  a  record  has  been  kept  of  acres  sown  and  harvested.  The  average 
yield  computed  on  the  basis  of  acres  sown  is  only  69  bushels  per  acre.  During  that 
time  only  56  percent  of  the  acres  sown  were  harvested;  44  percent  were  abandoned  because 
the  yield  was  too  low  even  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  harvesting 

Figure  6  shows  the  percentage  of  acres  sown  that  were  harvested  each  year  since 
1911.  On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  we  may  assume  that  in  4  years  out  of  10,  less 
than  half  of  the  planted  acres  will  be  good  enough  to  harvest,  and  that  only  5  years 
out  of  10  will  75  percent  or  more  of  the  acres  sown  be  good  enough  to  harvest. 


Drought  and  wind  have  damaged  the  soil.  Just  how  much  no  one  can  judge  precisely, 
but  many  fields  have  lost  several  inches  of  the  rich  top  soil  Hummocks  of  blow  sand 
on  which  crops  burn  easily  must  be  leveled.  Moreover,  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
has  been  greatly  reduced  and  the  problem  of  replacing  it  is  more  difficult  in  the  dry- 
land country  than  in  a  moist  area.  The  usual  method  of  plowing  under  a  green  crop 
makes  the  land  sterile  for  several  years. 


["able   8. 
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Wheat,    acres  planted,    harvested,    yields,    and  prices, 

18S8- 1940  1 


Year 

Acres 

Acres 

j  , 

Percent 

Bushels 

Yield 

Yield 

Price 

wheat    sown 

harve  s t ed 

harve  st ed 

harvested 

per    acre 
harvest  ed 

per    acre 
sown 

per    bushel 
in    county 

1940    .     .     . 

140,  780 

119.550 

85 

813. 680 

6.8 

5.8 

.68 

1939    . 

206, 000 

107,  000 

52 

449, 000 

4.  2 

2.  2 

.  62 

1938    . 

168.  000 

82.  300 

49 

510,  000 

6.  2 

3.  0 

.56 

1937    . 

236   000 

70,  500 

30 

282.000 

4.  0 

1.  2 

1.06 

1936    • 

225, 000 

22,  500 

10 

117, 000 

5.  2 

.  5 

1.06 

1 935    . 

259, 000 

51,  800 

20 

186.000 

3.6 

.  7 

.  96 

1934    . 

255. 000 

63.  800 

25 

319, 000 

5.0 

1.  3 

.87 

1933    . 

271.  000 

40, 600 

15 

215, 000 

5.  3 

.8 

.  80 

1932    . 

244. 000 

109. 800 

45 

725, 000 

6.6 

3.0 

.  30 

1931    . 

254,  000 

251.400 

99 

5, 204,000 

20.  7 

20.5 

.  30 

1930    . 

260. 000 

247,  000 

95 

3.  705.  000 

15.0 

14.  2 

.62 

1929    . 

225    00  0 

220,500 

98 

3,837,000 

17.4 

17.  1 

.99 

1928    . 

193,000 

140, 900 

73 

2.  832,  000 

20.  1 

14.  7 

.  95 

1927    . 

172,000 

94, 600 

55 

378,000 

4.0 

2.  2 

1.  20 

1926    ■ 

146,000 

129, 900 

89 

2,  5  20,000 

19.4 

17.  3 

1.  15 

Source:       County   Estimates,    Office    of    the    Agricultural    Statistician,    U.     S.    Dept.     of    Agr. 
&  Kans.     State    Brd.     of    Agr.  .     Topeka      Kans.  .      1926-  1940. 


1925    . 

74.652 

73, 906 

99 

295. 624 

4 

4.0 

—3 

1.44 

1924 

65,851 

61,  241 

93 

1.  041.  097 

17 

15.8 

1.  15 

1923 

68,408 

1922 

65,  302 

53,  548 

82 

589.028 

11 

9.0 

.90 

1921 

54,  129 

51.  964 

96 

779,460 

15 

14.  4 

.94 

1920 

26,  506 

22,000 

83 

264,  000 

12 

10.0 

1.  88 

1919 

37,543 

37.543 

10  0 

300 . 344 

8 

8.0 

2.  02 

1918 

39, 9  28 

9.  982 

25 

29. 946 

3 

.8 

1.98 

1917 

4S,003 

1,  350 

3 

4,050 

3 

.  1 

2.  13 

1916 

23,  507 

15.  750 

67 

141,  750 

9 

6.  1 

1.  36 

1915 

9,  146 

9,055 

99 

135, 825 

15 

14.  9 

.  92 

1914 

9,  124 

9,  124 

100 

136. 860 

15 

15.0 

.  86 

1913 

6,  623 

2,  319 

35 

6,957 

3 

1.  1 

.  80 

1912 

5,  673 

5,  503 

97 

55,030 

10 

9.  7 

.  77 

1911 

16,  199 

2,  754 

17 

5,508 

2 

.  3 

.90 

1910 

-  - 

10 ,  3  20 



51,600 

5 

.85 

1909 

14,053 

42,  159 

3 

-     .93 

1908 

18,999 

56. 997 

3 

.81 

1907 

12,535 

125.  350 

10 

.  75 

1906 

-- 

6,  298 

-- 

69.  278 

11 

.  52 

1905 

3,  731 

59.  696 

16 

.  63 

1904 

4,437 

22,  185 

5 

.  80 

1903 

2.  672 

37. 408 

14 

.58 

1902 

'  -.- 

2.  084 

4.  168 

2 

.56 

1901 

-- 

3,  634 

-- 

21,  804 

8 

.54 

1900 

.      w 

1,  889 

20.  779 

11 

■  -  - 

.55 

1899 

1,  662 

9.  972 

6 

.44 

1898 

6,  541 

32.  705 

5 

.50 

1897 

3,  541 

35.  410 

10 

.62 

189$. 

-- 

9    189 

27,567 

3 

.48 

±895 

_  ., 

9,  366 

28. 098 

.     3 

.53 

1894 

16. 645 

996 

.06 

.45 

1893 

-  - 

16    745 

9,  04  2 

.  5 

.46 

1892 

14, 584 

262,512 

18 

.50 

1891 

12,  020 

132,  220 

11 

.  69 

1890 

3.  619 

3.  619 



50, 666 

14 

.  75 

1889    ■     . 

2,  146 

21.460 

10 

.50 

1888    .     ■ 

184 

2,0  24 

11 

.  75 

Soiree         Biennial    Reports    of    the    Kans.     State    Brd.     of    Agr..    Topeka,    Kans.,     1888-1925. 

There    is    considerable    difference    between    the    figures    issued    by    the    U.     S.     Dept.     of 

Agr,     and    th«    Kans.     State    Brd.     of    Agr.     for    the    period    1926-1937.       Dept.. of    Agr.     figures 

as'e    shoTO    for    this    period   because    they    are    recognized    as    the    official    estimates    and    are 

!--  •  -.  A    by-<:he.  vsy-' Acus  farm  programs.   Figures  of  the  Kans.  State.  Brd.  of  Agr.  are  the  only 

-    f-aiJaM?    p.:>cr    to    1926. 
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The  deficiency  of  organic  matter  leaves  ? he  so* I  powdery f  so  i\  resists  ratker 
than  absorbs  moisture,  thus  increasing  the  run-oM 

A  return  to  a  livestock  economy  is  very  difficult  because  o^  the  lack  of  grazing 
land.  The  relatively  few  acres  that  escaped  the  plow  have  been  severely  damaged  by 
wind  erosion  and  the  spread  of  cactus. 


CROPS  AND  MAN'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  TILE?,! 

The  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Plains  is  a  record  of  man's  attempt  to 
extend  the  culture  of  a  subhumid  region  to  a  subarid  region.  The  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  that  history  is  the  recognition  of  the  marginality  of  the  region.  Although 
it  is  classified  as  subarid,  there  have  been  many  years  when  the  rainfall  was  sufficient 
to  give  it  the  characteristics  and  agricultural  potentialities  of  the  subhumid  areas. 
The  productivity  of  land  during  the  abnormally  moist  years  led  people  to  believe  that 
it  was  capable  of  stable  production.  .  Tut  the  average  annual  rainfall,  though  a  valuable 
description  of  rainfall  probability  in  the  stable  areas  of  the  subhumid  regions,  is 
practically  meaningless  in  the  Great  Plains.  The  range  in  the  rainfall  is  so  great 
that  the  average  is  meaningless;  the  average  is  so  close  to  the  marginal  moisture 
requirements  of  the  farm  crops  that  even  a  slight  fluctuation  toward  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale  brings  failure.  If  the  average  of  a  country  is  30  inches,  a  shortage  of 
5  inches  still  provides  more  than  the  minimum  requirements  of  most  crops.  In  the  humid 
areas,  the  effects  of  a  deficient  amount  of  rainfall  is  diminished  by  a  reserve  of 
subsurface  moisture  Jn  the  Southern  Great  Plains  there  is  little  if  any  of  that 
stabilizing  reserve. 

The  different  principles  of  adjustment  used  by  the  plants  of  the  two  areas  to 
protect  themselves  from  a  shortage  of  rain  spotlights  the  wide  differences  between  the 
areas.  In  the  subhumid  areas,  the  plants  have  long  tap  roots  which  bring  in  the  needed 
water  if  surface  moisture  is  scanty.  In  the  High  Plains,  the  plants  spread  their  roots 
out  close  to  the  surface  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  all  rain.  IVhen  there  is  no 
rain  they  are  able  to  suspend  growth,  but  they  can  revive  immediately  and  grow  rapidly 
when  a  rain  comes.  In  that  way  they  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  alternate  wet  and 
dry  jjeriods  characteristic  oe   their  environment 

In  the  Great  Plains  wheat  has  been  the  principal  crop.  The  nature  of'  winter 
wheat  is  such  that  it  reacts  strongly  to  several  moisture  factors  other  than  gross 
amount,  Che  of  these  is  the  time  of  the  rain,  which  is  the  reason  that  yield  is  not 
more  closely  correlated  with  the  rainfall  records  in  figure  7-  Some  comparisons  of 
yields  and  precipitation  in  Haskell  County  are  illustrative.  In  1920,  17.39  inches  of 
rain  gave  3'ields  of  12  bushels,  but  in  1932,  17  18  inches  gave  a  yield  of  only  7  bushels. 
In  1930,  with  16.10  inches,  10  bushels  per  acre  were  produced,  but  in  1919,  27.56  inches 
produced  only  8  bushels  per  acre.   (These  figures  represent  county  averages.) 

Such  contradictions  lead  to  the  saying,  "all  signs  fail  in  this  country."  They 
fail  because  they  are  the  results  of  observations  in  a  different  kind  of  country. 
Because  many  obscure  factors  are  influential  in  determining  the  growth  of  v/heat ,  it  is 
often  true  that  "when  prospects  are  good  we  may  not  get  any  crop  and  when  they  are  poor 
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we  may  have  a  good  one."  In  the  fall  of  1938  the  wheat  came  up  well  and  it  looked  as 
though  a  fine  crop  would  be  harvested  the  following  summer,  but  in  April  the  wheat 
wilted  and  died.  In  1939  it  was  dry  and  that  fall  most  of  the  seed  did  not  even  sprout. 
By  the  first  of  March  it  had  not  yet  come  up.  Then  a  little  moisture  came  and  the 
wheat  feebly  broke  through.  The  stand  was  poor  and  it  was  buffeted  by  high  winds  and 
cut  by  dust  storms,  but  a  fairly  good  crOp  was  harvested,  with  some  fields  yielding 
from  15  to  18  bushels  per  acre.   The  press  hailed  it  as  a  "miracle  crop. " 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  white  man  in  America,  the  Indians  in  the  Great 
Plains  subsisted  by  a  limited  agriculture  carried  on  in  the  rrtost  favorable  locations 
low  terraces  where  there  was  sufficient  water  just  beneath  the  surface  or  in  areas 
which  could  be  irrigated  by  flood  waters.  Most  of  the  high  land  was  uninhabited  except 
to  the  limited  extent  that  the  Indians,  with  the  aid  of  the  dog  travois,  invaded  them 
to  hunt  buffalo." 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  white  man,  the  Indians  acquired  horses  and 
developed  a  modified  pastoral cu'tu: e.  Then  attempts  to  practice  farming  were  abondoned. 
Horses  gave  the  Indians  the  mobility  needed  to  subsist  on  the  "wild  cattle  of  the 
uplands . 

In  similar  High  Plains  areas  of  the  world  man  has,  until  recently,  depended  upon 
animal  husbandry  for  subsistence  He  was  able  to  adjust  to  the  nature  of  the  irregular 
rain  by  the  simple  procedure  of  leaving  dry  areas  and  moving  to  other  spots  in  which  it 
had  rained  and  where  the  grass  had  quickly  responded  in  the  typical  way  of  short  grasses 
in  semiarid  regions.  In  both  the  old  and  new  worlds,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
earlier  cultures  in  semiarid  regions  first  subsisted  on  a  limited  agriculture  and  then 
with  the  development  of  animal  husbandry,  abandoned  agriculture  for  the  ncmadic 
pastoral  mode  of  life. 

It  was  in  the  subhumid  areas  that  agriculture  was  developed  and  became  the  basis 
of  modern  civilization.  First  Russia,  in  the  Steppes,  and  then  the  United  States 
attempted  to  extend  the  agricultural  way  of  life  into  the  subarid  high  plains  regions. 
The  story  of  the  settlement  of  Haskell  County  is  one  chapter  in  that  history. 

Until  after  thebeginning  of  the  1880's,  the  white  residents  in  Haskell  County 
had  consisted  of  a  few  cattlemen  and  a  few  buffalo  hunters.   During  the  1880  s  the  area 
was  opened  to  homesteaders.   The  homestead  law,  which  set  up  150  acres  as  a  farm  unit. 
is  eloquent  evidence  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  limitations  of  the  country 
and  its  adaptability  to  agriculture. 

The  instability  of  agriculture  in  Haskell  County  is  forcefully  pointed  out  by 
the  facts  that  during  its  50  years  the  acreage  of  land  in  crops  has  fluctuated  vio- 
lently, no  crop  ratio  was  developed  (fig.  8),  and  no  definite  livestock  pattern  was 
established. 

At  first,  true  to  their  Middle  West  culture,  corn  was  planted.  In  1888  the 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  reported  4,679  acres  in  corn, 
1,055  in  oats,  and  only  184  acres  (3  percent)  in  wheat.  Two  years  later,  in  1890,  a 
thousand  more  acres  of  land  were  in  crops,  but  over  half  the  total  (52+  percent)  was  in 
wheat.  The  acreage  in  oats  was  increased  by  10  percent  and  barley  was  reported.  The 
following  year,  the  proportion  of  wheat  was  increased  to  75  percent  and  in  1893  wheat 


acreage  reached  a  high  of  15,745  acres  (66^  percent),  a  figure  not  again  reached  until 
1900  and  then  only  temporarily.  Oats  had  been  reduced  to  8  percent,  but  barley  took 
up  to  12  percent  of  the  planted  cropland 

During  the  discouraging  period  from  1893  to  1897,  agriculture  suffered  a  severe 
setback.  The  acreage  in  crops t  as  reported  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  dec? eased 
from  24.856  to  6,390  acres,  a  decrease  of  nearly  75  percent.  The  population  was  re- 
duced by  more  than  half.  -  from  IjOIG  to  462  -  and  did  not  reach  the  1, 000  mark  again 
until  1907.  V5heat  took  a  nose  dive;  from  a  reported  planted  acreage  taking  up  80  pt'. 
cent  of  the  cropland  down  to  47  percent .  Barley  increased  four  times  and  grain  sorghum, 
first  reported  in  1895,  took  up  15  percent  of  the  planted  acres. 

Fluctuations  in  crops  are  so  frequent  and  violent  that  the  true  picture  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  study  of  figure  8  Only  the  highlights  are  given  here.  From 
1888  to  1894,  wheat  pushed  corn  and  oats  into  the  background.  From  1894  to  1908^ 
barley  and  grain  sorghum  pushed  wheat  below  the  30  percent  mark.  Between  1908  and  1915 
corn  rallied,  In  1912  wheat,  grain  sorghums  and  corn  were  equally  favored.  From  1915 
to  1924,' the  main  struggle  was  between  wheat  and  the  sorghums ,  with  wheat  winning  The 
period  from  1924  to  1931  was  a  triumph  for  wheat.  Oats  practically  disappeared  Barley 
was  reduced  to  as  low  as  1  percent \  corn  to  3  percent,  and  the  combined  sorghums  to  2 
percent.  "King  Wheat  "  occupied  94  percent  of  the  planted  acres  in  1931 

In  the  period  from  1932  to  the  present,  there  was  the  decline  of  wheat  a  decline 
which  might  well  have  been  a  complete  rout  had  it  not  been  for  the  bolstering  effect  of 
the  farm  program.  In  1932  v/heat  occupied  only  67  percent  of  the  acres  in  crops,  but 
has  rallied  since  that  time.   The  1940  county  wheat  acreage  allotment  was  200,000  acres. 

The  same  violent  fluctuations  occurred  in  the  numbers  of  cattle,  milk  cows  and 
hogs  The  fluctuations  in  livestock  roughly  correspond  to  the  fluctuations  of  crop 
plantings.  Table  9  summarizes  the  changes  in  crops,  livestock,'  population,  and  pre 
eipitation  by  the  periods  discussed  above  and  reflects  the  vigorous,  tef  .fort  which  men 
have  made  to  develop  an  agriculture  adapted  to  the  county.  Several  times  s.t  seemed 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  had  been' found,  but  each  time  the  enyironment  changed^ 
making  the  adjustment  impossible  or  Indicating  that  it  did  not  take  full  advantage  of 
the  potentialities  of  the  county. 

The  newness  and  inadequacy  of  dry  land  farming  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
early  settlers  is  attested  by  the  recent  date  of  introduction  and  discovery  of  the  few 
agricultural  crops  and  practices  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
dry-land  environment.  The  sorghums  did  not  appear  until  1896  and  their  development 
as  efficient  and  productive  crops  came  much  later.  Sudan  grass  was  not  introduced 
until  after  1910.   These  are  the  only  dry  land  crops  developed  to  date. 

Summer  fallowing  was  not  discovered  until  after  1910  and  was  introduced  after 
the  beginning  of  World  War  I.  The  value  of  the  clod  mulch  was  accidentally  discovered 
by  farmers  about  1920,  and  scientists  did  not  accept  the  new  discovery  until  more  than 
5  years  later.  The  science  of  dry- land  farming  was  not  yet  developedE  and  scientists 
were  just  as  prejudiced  by  practices  in  the  humid  East  as  the  farmers  were.  In  1925  an 
agronomist  in  an  agricultural  college  of  the  Middle  West  was  reprimanded  by  his  colleagues 
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and  dean  for  his  unorthodox  recommendation  of  the  clod  mulch  in  his  text  book.  They 
were  proponents  of  the  dust  mulch,  as  their  teachers  before  them  had  been.  But  the 
dust  mulch  was  fatal  to  dry  land  agriculture. 

Strip  cropping,  perhaps  the  most  effective  preventive  of  wind  erosion,  was  not 
generally  recommended  nor  even  seriously  considered  in  the  Southern  High  Plains  area 
until  after  1930. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  stubble  and  trash  on  the  surface  of  these 
fields  should  not  be  turned  under,  as  is  best  in  the  subhumid  countiies.  As  early  as 
1907  some  farmers  removed  the  mold  bbards"  from  their  plows  in  Older  to  stir  the  soil 
without  turning  it  over  but  not  until  1917  were  plows  of  the  duck  foot  type  invented. 
The  one  way  or  disk  plow.,  which  marks  an  advance  in  the  development  of  a  plow  adapted  to 
the  subarid  regions,  was  not  used  in  great  numbers  until  the  middle  1920  s. 

• 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Haskell  County  was  entirely  different  from  the 
home  of  the  early  settlers.  It  had  a  rapid  turn-over  of  population,  subjected  the 
people  to  a  confusing  variety  of  conflicting  stimuli,  taunted  them  for  their  cherished 
values,  and  thwarted  their  efforts  for  success.  In  such  an  environment,  an  enumeration 
of*  eusfomafy  patterns,  teeltfilques,  and  values  bpeught  in  by  the  people  and  a  tabulation 
of  those  which  have  survived  does  not  give  a  good  picture  of  the  present  practices 
attitudes,  and  values  that  influence  their  behavior.  The  history  of  the  period  from 
1888  to  1940  in  Haskell  County  represents  a  dynamic  phase  in  the  process  of  culture - 
building.  The  people  have  been  forced  to  recognize  that  the  traditional  ways  and 
beliefs  are  not  successful  in  the  new  environment.  Consequently,  much  of  their  behavior 
is  not,  and  has  not  been,  organized  into  an  integrated  pattern.  On  the  contrary  much 
of  it  is  contradictory  .  Any  study  of  their  present  conditions,  practices,  values,  and 
behavior  patterns  must  recognize  the « dynamics  by  which  they  were  formed. 


Personal  expern-nce  related  to  the  writer. 


y 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  LAND 


If  Haskeil  County  is  new  from  the  viewpoint  of  time  of  settlement,  it  is  even 
newer  in  other  respects.  In  the  Middle  West  the  fundamental  patterns  of  adjustment  were 
established  from  the  first,  and  later  changes  were  gradual.  In  a  relatively  short  time 
the  adjustments  were  sufficiently  satisfactory  and  the  culture  patterns  so  thoroughly 
integrated  that  they  provided  a  cushion  which  protected  the  individual  and  community 
from  shocks  resulting  from  the  impact  of  new  influences.  Thus  a  population  shift  or  a 
shift  to  power  farming  throughout  the  Corn  Belt  was  evolutionary  and  was  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  of  strain  on  the  existing  order,  permitting  a  slow  cultural  adjustment 
in    response   to    the  new  elements. 

This  was  not  the  case  in  the  short-grass  country  of  which  Haskell  County  is 
characteristic.  The  ecological  pattern  of  land  use,  based  on  the  quarter-section  unit, 
was  predetermined  by  the  Homestead  Act.  The  productive  potentialities  of  the  country 
were  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  farmer  to  make  a  living  on  such  a  small  unit  and  the 
vagaries  of  nature  made  itnecessary  to  depend  upon  cattle  as  the  majorsource  of  income. 
Drought  and  the  lack  of  capital  quickly  depopulated  the  country,  leaving  vast  acres  of 
unoccupied  grazing  land  for  the  use  of  those  who  remained.  While  this  land  was  unoccu- 
pied and  was  exploited  by  the  residents  without  the  payment  of  rent  as  though  it  were 
"free   range,  "  the  legal    system    froze  its  ownership   in   the  quarter-section  pattern. 

When  the  wheat  boom  of  the  twenties  came,  the  population  was  sparse  enough  to 
permit  such  a  great  influx  of  immigrants  as  to  obscure  the  vision  which  had  been  ac- 
quired through  past  experience.  From  1920  to  1930  the  population  of  the  county 
doubled.  Thus  the  newcomers  more  than  equaled  the  old  residents  in  numbers.  Without 
experience  to  guide  them,  they  scoffed  at  any  word  of  caution  from  the  older  inhabit- 
ants. Occurring  almost  simultaneously  was  the  impact  of  farm  mechanization,  *eat 
raising,  and  population  shift.  The  culture  of  the  county  was  not  sufficiently  inte- 
grated to  provide  a  cushioning  effect  which  would  give  the  people  a  chance  to  react 
slowly.  The  change  was  sudden  and  the  community  became  just  as  new  (in  the  sense  of 
experience  and  stability)    as  it  was  vfaen   first    settled  in    the   last  half  of   the   1880'  s. 

Again,     at     the    beginning  of   the    1930' s,     the     dry    cycle   caught    them  without    a 
cushion    to   absorb   some  of   the  intensity  of   that   impact.      People  who  had  come   solely   to 
exploit    the  land  of   its   wealth  had  not  put    down    the    strong    roots  of   land  ownership, 
long  occupation,    and   community    stability.      Thus,    again,     the   county  became  new  from    the 
cultural    and   sociological   point  of  view. 

"hen  considering  the  land,  the  people,  and  their  culture  we  must  bear  in  mind 
not  only  the  recency  of  original  settlement  but  the  newness  resulting  from  the  sharp 
impacts  it  has  received  in  rapid  succession  without  benefit  of  a  cushion.  The  one 
followed  so  rapidly  after  the  other  that  there  was  not  time  for  complete  cultural 
adjustment  to  any  one  of  them;  each  has  left  its  share  of  scar  tissue  in  the  gnarly 
form  of   the  social    structure. 
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LAND  USE 


The  land  unit  ranains  the  quarter- section  -  a  heritage  from  the  days  of  the  home- 
steaders. When  asked  how  much  he  farms,  a  man  will  reply  by  giving  the  number  of 
"quarters  '  he  operates;  if  asked  the  value  of  land  he  will  reply,  not  in  terms  of  value 
per  acre,  but  per  quarter.  The  carrying  capacity  of  land  is  likewise  given  in  terms  of 
head  per    quarter. 

Of  the  367,297  acres  of  farm  land  in  the  county,  only  35.  5  percent  is  ovned  by 
the  man  who  farms  it;  9.4  percent  more  is  owned  by  nonoperator  residents  of  the 
county  44.2  percent  is  owied  by  residents  of  the  State  but  not  of  the  county,  and 
10  8  percent  is  owned  by  individuals  residing  outside  the  State,  Contrary  to  the 
usual  belief,  the  absentee  owiers  are  not  banks  or  corporations  with  large  holdings 
acquired  through  foreclosures.  Of  the  land  held  by  nonoperators,  43.9  percent  possess 
160  acres  or  less;  91.9  percent  of  the  landlords  have  only  one  section  (640  acres)or 
less. 

Study  of  a  small  sample  of  the  absentee  landlords  indicates  that  most  of  them 
bought  the  land  as  an  investment  or  inherited  it  from  relatives  who  acquired  it  for  an 
investment.  Most  of  the  large  owiers  are  also  individuals.  The  largest  landholder  is 
a  local  real  estate  agent  and  speculator.  Two  others  are  wealthy  men  in  nearby 
counties  who  have  made  a  large  part  of  their  fortune  in  western  land.  They  acquired 
the  land   for   speculative  and  investment  purposes. 

Of  the  327  farm- resident  operators  only  52,  or  16  percent,  o-sai  all  the  land  *:hey 
operate,  while  179,  or  54  8  percent,  rent  all  their  land.  Between  full  -ownership  and 
full- tenancy  status  are  96,  or  29.3  percent,  who  ovn  from  5  to  85  percent  of  their  land 
(table   10). 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  farmers  own  approximately  one  third  of  the  land  they 
operate.  The  farm  residents  are  the  heaviest  renters.  They  rent  70  percent  of  their 
land  (table  11).  The  town  farmers  and  sui teasers"  own  a  large  part  of  the  land  they 
operate,  which  tends  to  substantiate  their  contention  that  they  are  forced  to  operate 
their   land  in  order    to    realize   any   returns    from  it. 

The  farm  residents  appear  to  control  an  equitable  share  of  the  total  land 
resources  of  the  county,  composing  59.  5  percent  of  the  total  number  of  operators  and 
58   1  percent  of  the  land  (table   12). 

* 

Although  the  quarter  is  the  basic  and  dominant  unit  of  ownership,  and  conse- 
quently the  leasing  unit,  it  is  not  nearly  large  enough  to  make  a  farm.  Consequently 
there  is  superimposed  upon  it  the  larger  "farm  unit.**  In  this  discussion  a  f arm  uni t 
is  the  complete  acreage  operated  by  one  man  or  one  group  of  men  who  have  a  prearranged 
plan  for  the  division  of  labor  and  income.  There  is  no  implication  concerning  the 
presence  or  absence  of  farm  buildings,  the  ownership  of  the  land  or  its  contiguous 
location.  The  terms  "farm  unit"  and  "farm"  will  be  used  interchangeably.  There  are 
550  such  units  in  the  county.  A"  farmer "  or  B  f  arm  operator"  is  any  person  who  person 
ally  plants  and  harvests  the  crops  or  hires  others  to  do  so.  This  does  not  imply  that 
he  lives  on   the    farm  or   even  in   the  county. 
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Table  10  -  Percentage  of  unit  owned,   by  residence  of  operator 
Haskell  County,   Kans.      1940 
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22 
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19 
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60 
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30 
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75 

18 
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1.1 
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52 

15.9 

12 

20.3 

20 

32.8 

32 

35.6 

10 

76.9 
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22.9 

Total 

327 

100  0 

59 

100.0. 

61 

100.0 

90 

100.0 

13 

100.0 

550 

■ 

100.0 

«  ■"  ■  - 

Table  11. -  Acreages  and  percentages  of  land  owned  and  rented,   by 
residence  of  operator,  Haskell  County,   Kans. ,    1940 


Residence 


Farms  in  Haskell   County   .,....,.'.... 

Sublette,  Satanta,  and  Copeland  .„...-... 
Counties  bordering  Haskell,    except     the    towi  of 

Copeland  ...    ,     >.,,■< ■    .    ....    . .    . 

Kansas     excepting  in  Haskell  County  or  bordering 

counties  .......... 

Outs.'de  Kansas      ................ 

Total ■'.... 


Acres 
owned 


63, 509 
17,544 

23, 606 

16,909 

2,  230 

123,793 


30.0 
35.3 

50.0 

32.5 
61.0 
34.0 


Acres 
rented 


147,846 
32, 161 

23, 574 

35, 121 

1,428 

240,130 


Percent 
rented 


70.0 
64.7 

50.0 

67.5 
39.0 
66.0 


Table  12. -  Percentage  of  total   farm  land  operated,    by  residence 
of  operator,   Haskell  County,   Kans.      1940 


Residence 


Farms    operated 


Number 


Percent 


Land  operated 


Acres 


Percent 


On   farm  in  Haskell  County  ..    .    . . 

Sublette,    Satanta,    and  Cop  el  aid   ........ 

Bordering  counties   except   tovn  of  Copeland     .    . 
Kansas,     except  Haskell    County   and  bordering 

counties  -    .     .......... 

Outside  Kansas      ..........     ....... 

Total 


327 
59 
61 

90 

13 

550 


59.5 
10.7 
11.1 

16.4 
2.3 

100,0 


211,355 
49,705 
47,180 

52,030 
3,658 

1 363, 9 28 


58.1 
13.6 
13.0 

14.3- 
1.0 

100.0 


This    figure    differs    from   the    367,297   acres    given    on   page    30    because  it  only    includes 
lsnd    operated.       The    difference    includes    land    not    in    formal    operated    units. 
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In  Haskell  County  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  a  quarter-section  as  a  farm, 
probably  because  the  absentee  owners  think  of  it  as  a  farm.  Consequently  a  fanner  may 
say  "I  am  operating  seven  farms,  '  It  is  obvious  that  the  local  resident's  concept  of 
a  farm  is  not  comparable  to  that  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  farm  does  not 
have   a  history  or  personality   as  it  does   elsewhere. 

Only  infrequently  is  a  farm  composed  of  contiguous  pieces  of  land.  One  man's 
operations  may  be  located  in  several  parts  of  the  county-  and  he  usually  has  several 
landlords.  The  scattered  nature  of  the  holdings  is  a  form  of  diversification  in  the 
Plains  where  rain  and  hail  are  very  local.  Leases  are  drawn  up  on  a  yearly  basis  and 
there  is  much  shifting  each  year.  The  practice  of  summer  fallowing,  combined  with  the 
existing  ownership  pattern,    was   a  strong   force  which  kept   each   quarter   a   separate  unit. 

The  fann  unit  size  in  Haskell  County  is  exceedingly  variable  over  a  wide  range 
(fig.    9).      Nearly  half  of   the  units,    however,     range    from   two   to    five   quarters. 

The  high  percentage  (23.6)  of  160-acre  or  less  units  must  be  discounted.  An 
analysis  of  those  51  farm- resident  operators  of  160  acres  showed  that  21  of  them  were 
young  men  living  with  their  parents,  14  more  had  land  in  another  county,  and  8  had 
other  sources  of  income.  In  only  four  cases,  was  such  a  small  farm  the  major  source  of 
income  for  a  family.  The  other  61  of  the  112  operators  of  160-acre  units  are  nonfarm- 
resident  operators  who  either  have  more  land  in  other  counties  or  other  sources  of 
income. 

An  analysis  of  the  unit-size  of  the  farm  resident  operators  shows  a  similar 
range  of  variability,  though  a  smaller  percentage  of  them  have  farms  under  280  acres 
and  over  1,500  acres.  A  higher  percentage  of  town  farmers  and  other  out-of- the-county 
residents  in  the  State  have  both  small  and  large  units.  This  tendency  is  summarized  in 
table   13. 


Table    13.-  Percentage  of  farmers  with   large   and  small   units, 
Haskell  County     Kans.      1940   ■ 


Percent    with 

Percent    with 

farms    under 

arms    ovfr 

400    acres 

1 

5  20    acres 

All    residence       <•                 ...... 

37.7 

6  7 

Farm   residence    .,',,. 

*33  3 

4.8 

Satanta     Sublette   and  Copeiand     .    .    . 

42.3 

20.4 

Bordering  counties,  except  Copeiand.     . 

33.2 

8    1 

Kansas,     except  Haskell     and    bordering 

counties   ...,,.....« 

47.8 

4.4 

Outside  Kansas      .     .    ,                      .... 

76  9 

0  0 

This    would    be    much    lower  if  the    young    unmarried    men    who    live 
on    farms   with    thesr   parents    were    taken    out. 


This  clearly  indicates  the  lack  of  any  central  tendency  in  size  of  unit. 
Evidently  a  number  of  forces  are  working  at  cross  purposes.  Let  us  attempt  to  discover 
them. 
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PERCENT 
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FARM  RESIDENTS 
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(B) 


SUBLETTE,  SATANTA.AND  COPELAND   RESIDENTS 


RDERING  COUNTIES 
EXCLUDING  COPELAND) 


KANSAS  RESIDENTS 
(OUTSIDE  HASKELL  COUNTY  AND  BORDER  COUNTIES) 


■(E)- 


OUTSIDE  OF  KANSAS 


It! 


UNDER      200-       280-       400-       560-       720-       880-      1,040-    1,200-    1.360-     1.520"    1.680-    1,840"    2,000- 
200         279  399         559  719  879        1.039       1.199       1.359       1.519       1.679      1,839      1,999  AND  OVER 

SIZE  OF  FARM  (  ACRES  ) 

DATA  FROM  COUNTY'A.  A    A.  RECORDS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG    39731  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  9. —  Range  in  Size  of  Farm  Units  in  Haskell 
County,  Kansas,  by  Residence  of  Operator,  1940. 
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The  diversified  farmers  who  include  livestock  and  feed-raising  in  their  farm 
management  are  in  general  agreement  that  the  ideal  family-size  unit  in  the  county  is 
from  four  to  five  quarters.  More  than  this  requires  additional  machinery  and  hired 
labor.  Less  land  requires  the  same  amount  of  machinery  and  thus  raises  1:he  per-acre 
cost  of  operation.  Moreover,  livestock-raising  requires  a  balancing  of  crops  and 
consequently  of  labor  to  which  the  four -or  five-quarter  unit  is  admirably  adaptable. 


The  purely  cash-crop  farmer  is  not  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
balance  in  his  farm  planning,  and  his  paper  profits  are  commonly  calculated  in  advance 
by  a  rather  simple  arithmetical  progression.  Twice  as  many  acres,  he' reasons,  will 
bring  him  roughly  twice  a,s  much  profit.  About  the  only  limitation  on  the  acreage  is 
the  operator's  financial  ability  to  buy  or  obtain  the  machinery  and  per  f  of  try  or  hire  the 
necessary  labor. 


The  resources  of  these  cash-crop  farmers  vary  from  that  of  the  W.  P. A.  worker  to 
the  rather  wealthy  banker.  The  most  limiting  factor  then  becomes  the  amount  otf  land  he 
can  rent  and  the  time  he  can  afford  to  devote  or  hire  for  the  necessary' opefat ions j  so 
units  vary  in  size.  At  the  lower  limits  are  the  150  acres  operated  by  the  farmer's  son 
for  a  little  spending  money,  or  the  barber,  or  the  garage  mechanic  who;  ip  playing  with 
farming  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  "the  small-fry"  play  the  board  of  trade  or  stock 
exchange.  At  the  other  extreme  is  the  banker  or  wealthy  stockman  who  has  the.  financial 
ability  to  go  out  to  make  a  killing.  Between  these  two  extremes  are  all  sorts  of 
people— there  is  the  man  who  owns  a  quarter  or  so  of  land  within  th©  county  that  has 
not  been  yielding  any  returns,  so  he  comes  out  or  sends  someone  out  to  farm  it  for  him. 
Aid  there  is  the  farmer  who  has  the  means  of  taking  on  additional  quarters. 


Thus  the  magic  easy  money  of  the  cash  crop  which  lures  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  all  financial  levels  has  retarded  the  processes  which  normally  might  be 
expected  to  bring  about  a  clustering  of  farm  size  around  a  norm. 


:onsideration,  secondary  to  the  above,  which  permits „  if,  not  encourages 
that  most  of  the  absentee-held  land  is  owned  by  individuals  who  hold 
only  160  acres,  each  patently  not  enough  to^be  a  farm  unit.  Thus  there  are  blocks  of 
land  can  be  rented  and  "put  in  wheat. "  As  these  land  owners  want  a  maximum  of 
income  from  their  land,  they  prefer  to  rent  it  for  growing  a  cash  crop . > thus  they 
perpetuate  cash  crop  farming  and  the  attitudes  that  go  with  it,  Some  land  owners  will 
not  rent  th      nd  to  a  tenant  with  livestock. 


There  are  550  farm  operators  active  in  Haskell  County.  Of  these,  327,  or  59.4 
percent,  live  on  farms  in  the  county.  The  other  40.6  percent  live  in  the  local 
villages  (10.7  percent),  or  at  some  point  outside  the  county  (29.9  percent)  and  may  be 
roughly  classified  as  suitcase  farmers.  Of  these  suitcase  farmers,  11  percent  live  in 
the  bordering  counties,  where  some  of  them  are  farm-resident  operators  in  their  own 
county;  16.3  percent  live  in  the  State  but  farther  away  than  the  bordering  counties- 
and  2. 4  percent  live  outside  the  State.  (Table  11  shows  the  percentage  of  the  county's 
farm  land  operated  by  various  groups  according  to  their  residence). 
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Of  the  387  county- resident  operators,  46  or  12  percent-,  have  a  source  of  income 
other  than  the  farm,  as  follows: 

Public  office  ...........    *    .......  4 

County  or  other  public  work  .  .  .  ........  .  5 

Farm  program  administration  ......  ...  ...  4 

Private  business  (owner  or  operator)   .  .  ...  .  .  19 

Private  business  employment  ......  ......  4 

Trade  ..........  .....  ........  2 

Profession   ....  ........  .......  .  3 

Labor  .  .  .....  .  .  .  .  .  ...  •  ...  ...  -  1 

W.P.A.   ......................  3 

Livestock  dealing  .  .  ....  .  .  . .  1 

Total 46 

Of  the  60  operators  living  in  Sublette  and  Satanta,  33  have  another  occupation 
or  profession. 

It  could  not  be  learned  exactly,  but  the  proportion  of  out-of -county  operators 
with  nonfarm  income  is  evidently  much  higher,  probably  closely  approaching  90  percent. 

The  farm-resident  operators  consider  themselves  the  better  farmers.  They  are 
sympathetic  to  the  town  farmers  who  have  no  other  business,  many  of  whom  live  in  town 
in  order  to  be  more  convenient  to  schools.  As  one  woman  said,  "I  can  sympathize  with 
them;  taking  children  12  to  14  miles  a  day  to  school  is  a  real  chore;  and  if  they  drive 
themselves,  there  is  the  worry  of  dust  storms  and  blizzards." 

Businessmen  who  farm  are  considered  as  unfairly  competing  with  the  legitimate 
farmers.  "They  can  afford  to  pay  higher  rent  because  they  don't  have  to  make  their 
living  on  the  farm.  They  are  partly  to  blame  for  forcing  the  rent  up."  Others  point 
out  that  these  men  are  to  blame  for  the  depopulating  of  the  country,  for  a  landowner 
can  rent  his  land  to  a  businessman  and  tear  down  the  improvements,  thus  reducing  his 
taxes  but  taking  away  the  opportunity  of  a  "real  farmer"  to  make  a  living  and  have  a 
place  to  live.  Often,  in  town  they  jokingly  call  their  merchant  their  competitor  and 
ask  him  how  he  would  like  to  have  them  come  to  town  and  open  up  a  business. 

Some  businessmen  say  they  have  been  forced  into  farming  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves. They  have  had  to  take  in  machinery  and  cattle  on  bad  debts  and  the  only  way 
they  can  reduce  their  loss  is  to  use  the  machinery  and  feed  the  cattle;  this  gradually 
forces  them  into  farming.  One  man  said,  "The  farmers  have  forced  us  to  farm  by  taking 
a  large  part  of  our  business  over.  I  used  to  have  an  interest  in  several  elevators, 
but  the  farmers  started  their  cooperatives  and  forced  me  out.  They  have  also  started 
cooperative  oil  companies,  thus  taking  the  means  of  livelihood  away  from  oil  men." 
Others  say  that  theirs  is  the  form  of  diversification  which  may  be  the  only  way  to  save 
the  Great  Plains.  Farm  income,  they  found  out,  is  not  stable  enough  to  provide  a  sure 
living.  The  only  way  a  man  can  afford  to  farm  is  to  have  another,  more  stable,  income 
to  live  on. 

Both  groups  decry  the  suitcase  farmers,  who  contribute  little  in  taxes,  com- 
munity welfare,  or  business  and  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  wind  erosion  because 
they  are  not  close  enough  to  the  land  to  know  when  precautionary  measures  are  needed, 
flhen  their  land  starts  to  blow,  it  may  do  severe  damage  before  they  can  stop  it. 
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Farm  operators  are  so  varied  that  the  complete  picture  is  not  given  If 
classified  as  to  residence  there  are  three  groups:  farm  residents,  local  village 
res-idents.  and  out-of -county  residents  Most  of  the  farm  residents  receive  their  major 
income  from  agriculture,  but  some  receive  more  from  a  business  or  profession.  Some  of 
them  are  cash -crop  farmers  and  some  are  diversified  livestock  farmers 

Some  of  the  village  residents  receive  all  of  their  income  from  agriculture  but 
others  are  engaged  in  agriculture  only  as  a  side  line.  Most  of  them  are  cash-crop 
farmers,  but  a  few  have  well-diversified  livestock  farms 

Out-of -county  residents  may  receive  the  chief  part  of  their  income  from  either 
agriculture  or  a  business  or  profession.   All  of  them  are  cash  crop  farmers  insofar  as 
their  activities  in  Haskell  County  are  concerned,  but  some  operate  livestock  farms  in' 
the  county  of  their  residence. 

In  the  community  as  a  whole  the  desire  for  ownership  of  land  is  not  strong. 
During  the  last  10  years  the  owner,  burdened  with  interest  and  taxes,  has  been  harder 
pressed  than  the  renter,  who  free  from  those  obligations,  has  been  able  to  live  a 
fuller  life  as  measured  by  the  enjoyment  of  luxuries.  In  times  of  drought  the  landlord 
shares  the  burden  with  the  tenant  while  the  owner  operator  has  to  bear  it  all  Most  of 
those  who  used  their  profits  to  buy  land  during  the  good  years  lost  everything  in  the 
lean  years. 

Notwithstanding,  many  people  have  been  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  retain  their  equity  in  their  land  Some  of  the  older  people  speak  affectionately  of 
their  farms.  The  small  number  of  foreclosures  and  tax  sales  after  10  years  of  con- 
tinued crop  failure  indicates  the  tenacity  of  the  owners. 

A  study  of  the  historical  patterns  of  land  ownership  indicates  that  the  desire 
to  own  all  the  land  needed  for  the  farmers  operations  was  never  strongly  developed. 
Before  the  years  of  the  wheat  boom,  most  of  the  farmers  were  content  to  own  a  quarter- 
section,  upon  which  they  had  their  homestead  and  a  part  of  which  they  farmed.  Ihey  ran 
their  cattle  on  other  land.  They  did  not  believe  they  could  make  anything  if  they  had 
to  own  or  pay  any  rent  on  grazing  land,  and  quarter-sections  could  then  be  had  for  as 
little  as  $75  and  $150.  Land  purchases  were  almost  entirely  made  by  speculators-  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  older  families  were  made  on  land  acquired  in  those  times  During 
the  twenties  the  land  purchases  seem  to  have  been  upon  the  same  speculative  level  but 
with  more  local  people  participating.  A  large  proportion  of  the  purchases  were  made  by 
outsiders  as  speculation  or  investments,  The*exploitive  and  commercial  types  of  farm- 
ing  have  been  too  impersonal  to  build  up  an  affection  fop  the  land. 

At  present,  the  strongest  f6rce  in  building  up  a  desire  for  ownership  is  the 
need  for  a  permanent  building  site  and  center  of  operations  This  is  made  even  more 
necessary  by  the  absentee  landlord  s  practice  of  tearing  down  the  buildings  to  reduce 
the  taxes.  Even  this  one  force  is  exerted  only  upon  the  diversified-livestock  farmer 
as  the  cash  cropper  can  operate  his  land  from  town  as  well  as  from  the  country  and  has 
no  need  for  buildings  other  than  a  house.  If  he  rents  land  on  the  share  crop  basis  his 
expenses  of  operation  .are  automatically  cut  down  in  case  of  failure  and  although  his 
rent  is  high  in  the  good  years,  his  'easy-come,  easy-go"  nature  makes  him  willing  to 
pay  the  rent . 
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Ownership,  the  top  run  of  the  agricultural  ladder,  is  rarely  achieved  completely, 
and  is  a  position  not  greatly  coveted. 

Farming,  as  a  tenant,  is  the  major  occupation  in  the  county  and  offers  a  greater 
opportunity  to  the  population.  Farming  for  oneself,  even  as  a  tenant,  requires  an  out- 
lay for  capital  goods  running  into  thousands  of  dollars.  When  asked  how  'a  young  man 
can  get  started,  the  informants  usually  reply,  "His  father  has  to  help  him,"  and  the 
parents  follow  that  practice  though  not  by  actually  giving  their  sons  cash.  This  help 
comes  out  of  the  closely-integrated  family  life,:which  is  discussed  later.  At  an  early 
age  a  son  contributes  valuable  labor  on  the  farm  and  is  soon  taken  in  as  a  sort  of 
partner.  With  the  money  he  accumulates  from  his  own  wheat  fields,  he  acquires  some 
machinery  and  perhaps  a  little  livestock.   The  following  case  history  is  typical 

M is  26  years  old,  the  son  of  a  family  that  has  been  in  the  county' since 

1923  His  father  has  raised  big  wheat  crops  and  has  had  lots  of  money,  which  he  spent 
freely.  M  says,  "To  understand  me  you  have  to  know  about  my  father.  He  was  a 
plunger.   He  spread  out  too  big  and  is  now  very  hard-pressed." 

When  14  years  old  M was  running  a  tractor  and  doing  a  man's  work  in  the  busy 

seasons.  His  father  gave  him  the  use  of  land  each  year  and  furnished  the  machinery, 
gas,  and  oil  to  put  it  in  wheat.  IXiring  the  good  years  he  had  lots  of  spending  money. 
After  graduation  from  high  school  the  times  were  not  so  good  and  he  had  to  get  along  on 
much  less,  but  he  stayed  with  his  father  and  worked  for  10  percent  of  the  farm  income. 

In  1936.  he  married  and  continued  li\'ing  with  his  father  on  the  same  basis. 
This  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  "Although,"  he  hastens  tc  add,  "we  got  along  well 
and  are  still  very  good  friends  and  work  together  a  great  deal.' 

In  1937  his  father  made  arrangements  for  him  to  rent  an  800-acre  farm.  It  was 
badly  blown,  but  the  owner   a  big  land  owner,  encouraged  his  tenants  to  raise  livestock 

and  would  help  a  good  tenant.   M had  an  old  tractor  and  he  and  his  father  got  the 

place  in  fairly  good  shape.  He  says,  "We  started  with  a  few  old  machines  and  my 
father  s  credit." 

IXiring  the  three  years  M has,  in  his  own  words,  "been  lucky  and  raised  a 

crop."  which  enabled  him  to  buy  some  new  machinery.  He  is  ingenious  and  has  made  some 
of  his  own  machinery.  Because  of  his  success  in  raising  crops  the  landlord  has  helped 
him  fix  up  the  farmstead;  so  now "he  has  a  pleasant  home  and  has  taken  his  place  among 
the  farmers  of  the  community. 

The  shift  from  laborer  to  tenant  farmer  is  more  difficult,  as  the  laborer  has  to 
find  an  established  large-scale  farmer  to  help  him  get  a  start.  These  men  are  usually 
nonfarm  resident  operators  who  need  to  hire  help  to 'run  their  farms.  They  frequently 
hire  a  young  man  of  promise  for  about  $30  per  month,  furnish  him  a  house,  and  permit 
him  to  keep  chickens,  a  cow,  and  a  few  pigs.  In  addition,  they  may  give  him  some- land 
on  which  to  raise  a  little  feed  and  let  him  use  their  farm  machinery  to  operate  up  to  a 
quarter  section  of  wheat  land  for  himself. 

This  liberal  attitude  is  difficult  for  a  Corn  3elt  farmer  to  understand,  but  it 
is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  Haskell  County  people.  Two  of  their  most 
cherished  values  are  their  desire  to  help  the  youth  and  their  liberality.  Penuriousness 
has  no  place  in  Haskell  County. 
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Ideas  concerning  the  rights  of  both  the  property  owner  and  the  farmers  are  in  a 
state  of  flux.  None  of  the  informants  had  consistent  or  coordinated  opinions  on  the 
matter.  If  asked  "Do  you  believe  that  the  use  or  management  of  land  should  be  limited 
or  controlled?"  the  reply  was  usually  in  the  negative.  If  pushed  with  specific 
questions  such  as  "Should  a  man's  management  of  his  land  be  controlled  i£|it  is  blowing 
and  destroying  a  neighbor's  field?"  the  answer  was  "Yes."  If  the  informant  merely 
talked  about  land-use  without  being  asked  stimulating  questions,  he  usually  brought  out 
the  necessity  of  limiting  property-use  to  prevent  blowing. 

Many  believe  that  land  owners  should  not  be  permitted  to  remove  or  destroy 
buildings  on  their  property.  This  attitude  is  typified  by  one  farmer  who  said,  "Every 
time  that  is  done  it  removes  the  opportunity  for  one  more  family  to  make  its  living.  I 
think  the  best  thing  for  this  county  is  to  have  people  living  on  about  every  section  or 
section  and  a  half.  If  you  take  them  off,  you  just  have  another  family  that  doesn't 
have  a  chance  to  support  itself.  The  chances  are  that  the  land  will  be  rented  to  some 
suitcaser  and  he  doesn't  do  the  land,  the  community,  or  business  any  good.  Taxes  are 
reduced  and  the  schools  are  empty." 

In  general  the  diversified  farmers  are  more  amenable  to  suggestions  than  are  the 
wheat  farmers,  probably  because  they  are  attempting  to  broaden  their  base  of  security. 

Viheat  is  now  the  major  crop  of  the  county,  but  the  lpyalty  to  it  is  due  not  so 
much  to  a  traditional  affection  as  to  the  desire  for  an  easy-to-f aise  cash  crop. 
Several  fanners  in  the  hard-land  part  of  the  county,  which  is  locally  considered  ooorly 
adapted  to  "row  .crops,"  say  that  if  wheat  fails  grain  sorghums  v/ill  also  fail  and 
that  even  if  they- had  livestock  to  feed,  they  could  sell  their  wheat  and  buy  feeds 
cheaper  than  they  could  raise  thera,  as  wheat  is  usually  much  higher-priced.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  sorghums  do  not  require  so  much,  moisture  as  wheat  and  the  local  row-crop 
failures  have  been  due,  partly  at  least,  to  the  practice  of  planting  them  on  abandoned 
wheat  land  from  which  the  wheat  has  already  exhausted  a  large  degree  of'  moisture. 
Their  agitation  for  parity  payments  on  grain' sorghums  is  a  further  evidence  that  their 
preference  for  wheat  is  due  to  its  cash-crop  characteristics. 

Tlie  next  most  popular  crops  are  the  grain  and  sweet  sorghums,  but  they  are 
second  choices  and  in  the  main  are  planted  to  conform  to  the  A.C.  P.  program  and  when  wheat 
fails.  !3arley  is  favored  as  a  second  choice.  In  the  spring  of  1940  the  wheat  had  not 
yet  come  up  and  it  looked  like  a  total  wheat  failure.  But  during  the  winter  2  feet  of 
snow  had  fallen  and  the  ground  was  in  relatively  good  condition  in  regard  to  moisture. 
The  county  agent  and  a  few  other  leaders  urged  that  barley  be  put  in  as  the  best  alter- 
native crop,  but  many  farmers  replanted  winter  whea£  as  late  as  March  on  the  slim 
chance  that  it  would  produce.  Others  planted  spring  wheat,  which  in  that  county  is  a 
much  more  hazardous  crop  than  barley. 

The  majority  of  the  farmers  are  anxious  to  acquire  new  varieties  of  old  plants 
and  will  try  almost  anything.  They  have  almost  unlimited  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
plant  ~b~reeders  to  produce  disease-  and  drought- resistant  varieties  and  better  pro- 
ducers. Several  of  the  older  men  told  about  the  great  progress  in  agriculture  due  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Turkey  Tied    wheat  in  the  nineties    Most  of  them  know  of  the 
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^'Row  crops"  generally  refers  to  the  sorghums. 


Hiss: an  attempts  to  develop  a  perennial  wheat  and  are  anxious  to  try  it.  Many  farmers 
echoed  the  one  who  said  "I  believe  that  they  will'  find  a  tame  hay  (or  pasture  grass) 
which  will  be  better  than  the  native  grass,"  and  added  that  the  native  grass  was  not 
sufficiently  productive. 

Che  farmer,  coming  back  from  a  trip  to  Missouri,  was  enthusiastic  about  several 
crops  there,  especially  iespedeza  saying  he  "would  like  to  try  t  but  the  county  agent 
sa  d  it  wouldn't  do  well;"  He  and  others  inquired  about  soybeans  and  the  possibility 
of  their  success  in  their  county. 

Several  of  the  older  r-sidents  said  that  every  remotely  practicable  crop  has 
been  tried.  Some  are  still  trying  them  even  though  they  have  repeatedly  failed.  CVie 
man  in  1940  planted  a  great  deal  of  corn:  "I  used  to  grow  it  and  maybe  I  can  again," 
(See  fig  8  for  the  years  1909  14.) 

Because  of  the  variability  of  the  climate  almost  anything  will  grow  well  in  some 
years  and  then  fail  miserably  in  others.  Such  experiences,  tend  to  make  the  experi- 
ments of  farmers  inconclusive,  especially  when  wheat  and  the  sorghums,  the  best  adapted 
crops,  fail  so  frequently. 

The  farmers  of  the  area,  although  interested  in  the  experiments  of  plant 
breeders  are  slow  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  experiment  stations  which  run 
counter  to  their  traditional  practices.  Conversely,  they  are  relatively  gullible  in 
accepting  the  recommendations  of  seed  salesmen 

Before  the  wheat  boom,  livestock,  especially  cattle,  was  the  major  element  in 
the  economy  of  the  county;  but  with  the  shift  in  emphasis  to  v/heat -raising  during  the 
twenties,  livestock  practically  disappeared.  The  mechanization  of  farm  power  made 
horses  unnecessary  and  released  the  farmer  from  the  necessity  of  remaining  on  the  farm 
during  the  growing  season  except  to  care  for  his  livestock.  The  big  money  from  wheat 
made  the  income  from  livestock  seem  too  small  for  him  to  bother  with,  so  he  sold  off 
the  animals 

In  that  period  and  at' the  present  time,  many  operators  bought  large  herds  of 
cattle  to  pasture  on  their  wheat  during  the  fall  and  spring.  This  practice  differed 
greatly  from  the  older  livestock- farming,  in  which  the  farmer  raised  and  fed  his 
cattle.   In  the  new  system  he  was  a  feeder  and  speculator  only. 

Livestock  has  been  reintroduced  during  the  last  5  years.  Cattle  a.e  yet  the 
preferred  cf  all  livestock  and  !?ere fords  the  favored  breed.  A  fine  Hereford  bull  is 
highly  prized,  and  many  farmers  take  their  visitors  out  to  admire  one.  Sheep,  though 
perhaps  better  adapted  than  cattle  to  the  present  conditions,  are  not  popular,  for  the 
old  prejudice  of  the  cattleman  has  held  over.  Chickens  and  other  poultry  are  being 
raised  on  a  small  scale  by  only  a  few  operators.   A  few  pigs  are  raised  for  family  use. 

There  are  some  gas  wells  in  the  county,  but  the  gas  is  not  marketed.  The 
presence  of  oil  is  suspected  and  a  good  deal  of  the  land  is  under  lease  or  option,  but 
the  income  from  this  source  goes  to  the  landowners,  most  of  whom  live  outside  the  county, 
and  so  does  not  play  even  a  minor  part  in  the  economy  of  the  county.  The  sole  source 
of  income  is  from  agriculture,  which  was  organized  during  the  1920's  on  a  one -cash-crop 
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basis,  which  has  continuously  failed  the  operators  because  of  price  or  drought,  since 
1930.  The  story  of  Haskell  County  agriculture  and  life  during  the  past  decade  is 
conditioned  largely  by  that  fact. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  man  more  buffeted  in  his  struggle  for  making  a  living  than  in 
the  Great  Plains.  But  this  country  differs  from  most  hard  regions  in  that  Nature  is 
not  a  constant  foe  with  which  man  must  struggle  continually  for  a  mere  existence.  Here, 
Nature  is  capricious  -at  times  granting  no  rewards  whatever  and  at  other  times  flood- 
ing everyone  with  beneficence.  Things  look  generous  and  then  overnight  the  bright 
prospects  are  swept  away.  Again,  Nature  promises  nothing  and  suddenly  gives  an 
abundance.  And  always  she  fights  with  weapons  against  which  man  has  no  traditional 
weapons  of  defense  -drought,  hail,  and  'hoppers.  The  virtues  of  hard  work  and 
persistence  are  helpless.  The  lazy  and  the  diligent  suffer  and  prosper  together 
These  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  agricultural  pursuits  and  psychological  behavior 
of  the  people,  as  will  become  evident. 

Haskell  County  is  not  uniform,  geographically.  In  the  extreme  north  edge  is  a 
line  of  sand  hills  superimposed  upon  the  older  hard  silty  clay.  This  sandy  mantel 
extends  southward  gradually  feathering  out  until  it  disappears  at  a  point  approximately 
one-third  of  the  way  to  the  southern  border  of  the  county.  The  remaining  two-thirds, 
except  for  a  small  tract  of  sand  in  the  wouthwest  corner,  is  hard  land.  This  dual 
geographic  nature  of  the  county  has  played,  and  is  now  playing,  an  influential  part  in 
the  determination  of  the  standards  of  agricultural  practices.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind  constantly  while  the  ensuing  section  is  read 

The  population  of  the  county  is  uniform,  by  ordinary  objective  standards  of 
classification  such  as  race,  nationality,  religion,  and  place  of  origin.  Ch  the  other 
hand,  norms  of  practices  and  beliefs  are  startlingly  diverse,  difficult  to  ascertain 
and,  in  respect  to  some  things,  are  not  to  be  found 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  standards  and  norms  of  behavior  and  attitudes, 
it  is  necessary  to  think  of  the  people  in  terms  of  their  geographical  location  within 
the  county,  their  residence  (farm  or  village),  their  chief  occupation  (farming,  business 
or  professional),  and  their  type  of  farming  (diversified  or  cash-crop).  All  under 
discussion  here  are  farm  operators  even  though  they  may  live  in  town  or  receive  most  of 
their  living  from  their  business  or  profession. 

Another  element  in  the  differences  in  behavior  is  the  frustration  of  traditional 
techniques  and  values  for  the  management  of  life  in  an  environment  of  erratic  rainfall. 
Traditional  techniques  and  values  of  agriculturalists ,  developed  in  regions  of  relative 
climatic  constancy  or  rhythm,  are  ineffectual  in  this  environment.  At  present,  the 
Haskell  County  farmer  stands  in  an  environment  which  at  times  looks  as  simple  and 
familiar  as  a  Biblical  picture  of  paradise  and  at  other  times  as  fantastic  as  a 
surrealistic  landscape  -and  there  are  few  guideposts  to  aid  him  in  his  groping  to  find 
a  way  out. 

The  diversified  farmers  are  found  predominately  among  the  farm-resident  opera- 
tors. Their  farm  plan  includes  the  raising  of  sweet  sorghums  and  grain  sorghums  for 
feed  though  wheat  still  remains  the  major  crop.  The  livestock  are  principally  beef 
cattle.  The  great ly  favored  breed  is  Hereford  -hardy  range  animals.  Permanent  pastures 
are  small,  scarce,  and  because  of  the  protracted  drought  cycle,  in  very  poor  condition, 
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so  the  cattle  are  pastured  on  wheat,  weeds  and  sudan  The  severe  droughts  which 
depleted  the  pastures,  also  caused  failure  or  near- failure  of  the  feed  crops  and  many 
farmers  were  forced  to  sell  a  large  part  of  their  herds.  Some  attempted  to  buy  feed, 
but  its  high  cost  soon  depleted  their  financial  resources 

Other  livestock  consists  of  a  few  pigs,  a  milk  cow  or  so,  chickens,  and  turkeys. 
Only  a  few  farmers  have  sheep.  "Hiere  may  be  a  couple  of  sows  and  their  pigs.  Only  a 
few  farmers  have  more  than  tv/o  or  three  cows  The  county  has  no  creamery .  cream 
stations,  or  other  business  for  the  service  of  dairymen  Sheep,  though  probably  best 
adapted  of  all  livestock  to  the  present  conditions  of  the  county,  are  riot  favored. 

The  county  agent  has  been  trying  to  get  the  farmers  to  include  sheep  on  their 
farms.  One  woman  said,  "I  feel  sorry  for  poor  Sam  (the  county  agent):  he  works  so  hard 
to  get  people  to  raise  sheep  and  it  is  so  hopeless  You  can't  get  these  old  cattlemen 
to  have  them  on  the  place."  The  daughter  of  one  of  the  better  farmers  said.  'Dad 
wouldn't  have  sheep  on  his  place;  they  eat  everything  too  close,"  Two  years  ago  the 
county  agent  persuaded  one  large  farmer  to  buy  sheep  they  say  they  got  a  banker  to 
agree  to  a  loan  to  help  buy  them  but  that  afterwards  be  backed  out  -  apparent ly  the 
sheep  prejudice  was  too  strong  The  farmer  found  the  capital  elsewhere  and  bought 
several  hundred  ewes,  upon  which  he  cleared  several  thousand  dollars  In  1940,  he 
bought  more;  others  have  bought  some  and  in  other  families  children  have  a  few  sheep  on 
a  4  FI  Club  project.  Gradually,  the  prejudice  is  being  broken  down.  A  progressive  young 
farmer  said,  "One  thing  I've  got  to  do  is  get  to  like  to  take  care  of  sheep."  Unless 
some  misfortune  in  the  form  of  a  sheep  disease  or  major  price  decline  overtakes  these 
leaders,  sheep-raising  will  probably  assume  an  important  place  in  the  farm  economy.  In 
event  of  an  adverse  turn,  the  sentiment  against  sheep  will  be  still  more  firmly 
entrenched. 

The  number  of  flocks  of  chickens  is  being  increased  slowly  and,  on  some  of  the 
farms,  chickens  are  becoming  a  noteworthy  minor  source  of  income. 

The  cash-crop  farmer  has  a  minimum  amount  of  livestock  on  his  farm -in  many  cases 
none.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  him  to  buy  such  elemental  foods  as  milk,  butter, 
and  eggs.  Before  1930,  even  the  relatively  small  farmers  made  big  money,  500  acres  of 
wheat  with  a  yield  of  30  bushels  per  acre,  winch  has  not  been  uncommon  has  at  times 
brought  farmers  a  gross  income  of  $15,000.  Many  of  them  have  made  as  much  as  $50  000  or 
$60,000  in  a  single  year  "'ith  this  income  they  did  not  tare  to  be  bothered  with  the 
work  of  producing  a  few  dozen  eggs  and  a  few  quarts  of  milk. 

In  good  years,  the  cash -crop  farmer  has  a  large  herd  of  cattle  but  this  is  a 
part  of  the  cash-crop  plan  In  good  years  he  buys  cattle  to  pasture  on  his  green  wheat 
fields  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  This  pasture  is  among  the  best  and  the  wheat 
farmers  have  made  a  great  deal  of  extra  money  in  that  way  That  practice  explains  the 
v/ide  fluctuation  in  numbers  of  cattle.  It  is  not  diversification,  as  it  does  not  tend 
to  stabilize  the  farm  income  F.ather  it  raises  the  income  during  good  wheat  years  and 
by  contrast  deepens  the  "troughs  in  poor  years.  It  is  a  subsidiary  income  dependent 
directly  upon  wheat  and  so  is  subject  to  the  identical  hazards.  It  helps  make  the 
wheat  farmer  the  "prince  or  pauper  of  agriculture." 

In  contrasting  cash  crop  farming  with  diversified  farming  in  Haskell  County  it 
must  be  recognized  that  diversified  farming  as  practiced  in  the  county  is  far  different 
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from  the  type  of  agriculture  going  by  the  same  name  in  the  Middle  West.  In  the  Midwest 
the  major  income  is  drawn  from  a  series  of  crops  and  livestock.  The  Haskell  County 
farmer  usually  thinks  of  diversification  as  a  sort  of  subsistence  agriculture  grafted 
onto  cash-crop  farming  One  young  farmer  declared.  "In  this  country  you  should  have  a 
side    line   to  make  a  living  so  you  can  play   with  wheat." 

The  more  diversified  farmers  are  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
where  the  soil  is  more  sandy.  This  soil  was  not  so  well  adapted  to  wheat  and,  as  it  is 
located  next  to  and  in  sand  hills  the  cattle  complex  persisted  in  the  face  of  the 
assault  of  wheat  farming  during  the  1920' s.  Included  in  the  cattle  complex  was  the 
raising  of  sweet  and  grain  sorghums  for  feed.  To  utilize  the  sand  hills  for  grazing, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  farmers  to  include  feed  crops  in  their  farm  plans.  The 
southern  two-thirds  of  the  county  (except  for  a  small  corner  in  the  southwest)  did  not 
have  a  geographical  factor  to  act  as  a  brake  on  the  wheat-planting  and  so  lost  the 
cattle-sorghum  combination. 

At  present,  the  people  in  the  southern  part  do  not  believe  that  their  hard  land 
is  adaptable  to  rai sing  the  row  crops  necessary  for  livestock  production.  Consequently, 
they  have  insisted  on  retaining  their  cash  crop  farming  practices. 

It  is  probable  that  the  land  with  a  veneer  of  sandy  soil  is  slightly  better 
adapted  to  row  crops  cultivated  under  the  traditional  methods  than  is  the  hard  land, 
but  many  people  point  out  that  before  the  wheat  boom,  row  crops  were  the  major  product 
of  the  hard  land  as  well  as  the  more  sandy  soil.  Some  say  "The  main  reason  the  hard 
lands  don  t  produce  feed  is  that  the  farmers  don  t  plant  it."  They  maintain  that  the 
row  crop  -  livestock  pattern  requires  more  work  than  straight  wheat  farming  and  that  the 
wheat  farmers  want  to  avoid  the  extra  work.  ■You  can't  raise  livestock  and  spend  so 
much  time  in  town  one  farmer  said.  Two  young  men  on  the  hard  land  raised  a  good  feed 
crop  in  1939  when  many  farmers  on  the  sandy  soil  failed.  One  was  the  son  of  a  farmer 
in  the  sandy  area  and  the  other  was  a  young  man  from  a  county  farther  east.  Both  of 
them  moved  into  the  hard  land  from  a  row  crop  -  livestock  area, 

In  justice  to  the  hard-land  cash- crop  farmer,  it  should  be  said  that  his  machin- 
ery is  not  well  adapted  to  row-crop  farming  His  tractor  is  of  the  wheat-land  type. 
The  row  crop  type  of  tractor  will  adequately  serve  the  wheat  farmer,  but  it  is  a  much 
less ■ comfortable  machine  to  work.  Then  additional  machinery  is  required  for  row-crop 
work  In  conclusion  it  seems  evident  that  geography,  history,  the  national  agricul 
tural  program;  machinery,  and  a  kind  of  superstition  combine  to  retain  cash-crop  farm- 
ing and  retard  the  development  of  a  diversified  farming  in  the  hard-land  area. 

* 

From  the  standpoint  of  soils  type  of  farming,  and  history,  the  county  is  thus 
divided  into  two  parts.  These  basic  differences  are  reflected  throughout  the  entire 
cultural  and  social  organization  of  society  and  the  psychological  organization  of  the 
individuals.      The  differences  will  become  more   evident   as    the   story  proceeds. 

The  Haskell  County  farmer  has  almost  resigned  himself  and  his  success  in  raising 
a  crop  to  fate  or  luck.  When  asked  what  a  certain  person  did  to  get  a  crop  when  others 
did  not.  the  almost  universal  answer  is,  "He  just  hit  it  right."  The  young  man  who 
raised  a  feed  crop  on  the  hard  land,  when  others  even  in  the  so-called  better  row-crop 
land  failed  when  asked  what  he  did,  replied,  'I  just  hit  it  lucky,"  and  related  a 
chain   of   circumstances    to  which  he   attributed  his    success.      A  common    saying   is:      "In 
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this  country  you  don't  want  to  ever  do  the  same  thing  twice.  "hat  works  one  year 
surely  won't  the  next  year."  The  variability  of  the  rainfall  has  given  the  people  a 
feeling   that    luck   is  more   influential   than  most    practices. 

This  attitude  is  reflected  in  their  entire  personality  organization  and  is 
indicative  of  their  inability,  so  far,  to  develop  a  method  of  agriculture  that  is 
adapted  to  their  environment.  It  has  helped  to  develop  the  gambler's  psychology,  so 
noticeable  to  the  outsider.  Many  recognize  this.  Che  man  said,  "If  someone  put  his 
money  in  the  board  o'  trade  and  lost,  we'd  say  it's  good  enough  for  him,  he  shouldn't 
gamble;    but   I   practically  do  the   same   thing  every  year  when   I   put    out   a   crop." 

They  have  an  optimism  which  is  nearly  unbelievable.  Perhaps  it  is  rivaled  only 
by  the  race-track  follower  who  is  always  sure  he  will  win  next  time.  In  1940,  when  the 
wheat  looked  almost  hopeless  many  people  said  that  when  prospects  looked  good  the  year 
before,  they  had  a  failure  and  often  they  got  a  better  crop  when  the  spring  prospects 
were   bad. 

The  soil  of  "askell  County  is  very  rich  and  deep.  It  requires  no  fertilizer  and 
the  application  of  manure  or  green  manure  would  be  of  little  value,  as  there  is  not 
enough  moisture  to  rot  it.  In  fact,  such  practices  at  'irst  sharply  reduce  the  produc- 
tivity  of  the   soil. 

Everyone  comments  upon  the  soil  'ertility  and  its  depth.  Several  pointed  out 
fields  from  which  the  wind  had  eroded  a  foot  or  more  of  top  soil  saying  that  they  seemed 
to  be   as    rich   as   ever. 

It  is  significant  that  in  more  than  50  years  of  exi>erience  here,  the  people 
still  look  to  the  Middle  '"'est  for  the  standards  of  good  agricultural  practices.  fhe  man 
past  GO  years  old,  who  has  been  in  Haskell  County  for  40  years,  described  what  he 
thought  the  .'best  method  o*  handling  the  land.  Me  stressed  the  necessity  of  not  working 
it  deeply  and  of  having  clods  rather.than  a  fine  seedbed.  Then  he  looked  up  and  said, 
i;Isn't  that  a  hell  of  a  way  to  farm?"  Trie  next  week  he  was  observed  using  a  moldboard 
plow  in  his  field,  violating  most   of   the   principles  he  had   laid   down   the   preceding  week. 

Three  major  problems  of  land  management  confront  the  farmers  of  "'askell  County  - 
moisture   preservation,    run-off   prevention,    and   the   prevention  of  wind-erosion. 

As  the  county  lies  on  the  margin  of  the  area  of  sufficient  rainfall  for  crop 
production,  the-  average  rainfall  is  enough  to  produce  a  moderate  crop  providing  it 
fails  at  the  right  time  or  is  preserved  when  it  falls.  The  wide  variation  from  the 
average  makes  the  production  oc  a  crop  very  hazardous.  "lie  problem  is  to  flatten  out 
the  effects   of   the  variation   through  run-off   control   and  storage   in   the   ground. 

The  first  attempt  to  store  moisture  took  the  form  of  summer  fallowing,  was 
-initiated  about  1911,  and  apparently  was  adopted  rather  rapidly  and  generally.  The 
better  farmers  fallowed  about  one-third  of  their  wheat  land.  Several  said  that  the 
results  were  very  beneficial  at  first  and  they  thought  they  had  solved  most  of  their 
problems.  One  man  related  a  story  which  seems  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  its 
effectiveness  and  their  beliefs.  One  spring  lie  gave  his  son  100  acres  to  summer-fallow 
and  put  in  wheat  the  following  fall.  The  son  wanted  to  put  some  of  it  in  grain  sorghum 
that   year   to  get    a    little   money    for   going   to  college.      The    father   said,    "I   told  him   it 
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was  all  right,  but  he  just  wouldn't  get  as  much  wheat  the  next  year  on  that  part.  If 
you  use  the  moisture  for  maize  you  won't  have  it  for  wheat .  lie  put  the  grain  ir.  and 
got  a  good  crop.  The  next  year  his  summer -fallow  wheat  went  over  30  bushels  per  acre 
and  what  he  had  in  maize  went  less  than  8." 

Summer -fallowing  did  not  prove  effective  during  the  drier  years  of  the  last, 
decade  and  added  so  to  the  wind-erosion  hazard  that  some  farmers  do  not  now  deem  it  a 
•wise  practice. 

Other  methods  of  moisture  preservation  have  been  developed  during  recent  years, 
and  have  proved  effective  in  the  experiment  stations.  These  measures,  although  varied, 
are  primarily  designed  to  reduce  the  run-off  from  the  hard  beating  rains  and  thus  store 
the  water  evenly  on  the  land.  The  practices  include  pit  cultivation,  basin  listing, 
and  other  damming  practices,  contour  cultivation,  and  terracing. 

Minety  percent  of  Haskell  County  has  the  very  gentle  slope  of  2  percent  or  less. 
The  run-off  collects  in  large  ponds  or  lakes.  If  this  run-off  were  retained  it  would 
tend  to  even  out  the  effect  of  rainfall  variability  Experiments  have  shown  that  even 
the  most  level  land  has  a  17  percent  run-off  and  each  additional  inch  of  moisture  above 
the  minimum  requirements  increases  the  wheat  yield  approximately  5  bushels  per  acre 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  encourage  the  farmers  to  develop  contouring  and  other 
practices  to  reduce  the  run-off.  The  A. A, A.  docket  for  that  area  has  been  so  devised  as 
to  require  some  of  these  practices. 

Pit  cultivation  is  the  most -used  practice.  The  farmers  usually  make  the  pits 
too  shallow,  saying  that  the  soil  should  not  be  worked  much  or  it  will  blow  away,  "hey 
complain  that  the  pits  make  later  operations  difficult  because  of  the  way  the  tractor 
bounces  over  them. 

The  next  most  popular  procedure  is  the  use  of  the  dammer.  Here  again  the 
tendency  is  toward  shallow  cultivation  and  small  dams.  Tew  use  the  basin  lister.  One 
young  man  while  basin  listing  said,  "People  look  over  here  and  say,  '  See  Harry  drying 
out  his  soil.  '■" 

"[hese  practices  do  present  great  problems.  The  general  opinion  of  the  people 
is  that  shallow  cultivation  is  best,  yet  to  be  effective  the  catch  basins  must  be 
rather  deep.  The  purpose  of  basin  listing  is  to  catch  moisture,  and  yet  the  first 
process  itself  actually  tends  to  dry  out  the  land.  To  be  effective  the  basins  should 
be  put  in  early  to  catch  the  spring  rains,  but  if  the  soil  is  dry,  the  blow  hazard  is 
increased. 

Probably  the  best  method  of  water  conservation  through  run -off  control  is  to 
contour  on  the  gentle  slopes  and  terrace  on  the  steeper  ones.  Contour  farming  permits 
either  shallow  or  deep  cultivation  and  does  not  make  the  tractor  ride  so  hard.  Yet  it 
is  the  most  unpopular  method  Many  people,  pointing  to  their  level  fields,  say  they 
don't  need  to  be  contoured,  but  they  usually  agree  that  terracing  should  be  practiced 
in  t  he  h  i  1  ly  c  oun  try. 

These  farmers  have  never  become  acquainted  with  exact  measurements.  "hat  looks 
level  is  level  to  them.  A  surveyor's  level  is  not  one  of  their  common  instruments. 
Mor  has  it  been  necessary  for  them  to  be  saving  of  small  quantities.   "Jhen  one  raised 
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10  or  15  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  he  piled  it  on  a  dirt  floor  in  a  granary  and  perhaps 
lost  a  thousand  bushels  through  spoilage.  With  such  a  background,  he  cannot  see  the 
necessity  for  saving  a  little  water  which  runs  into  the  ponds. 

A  farmer  may  say,  "In  the  dry  years  I  didn  t  raise  anything  except  in  the  low 
spots.  If  I'd  kept  the  water  from  running  down  there,  I  wouldn  t  have  raised  anything." 
The  common  objection  to  contouring,  however,  is  the  inconvenience  of  the  point  rows. 
These  formers  like  straight  rows  and  large  fields  that  can  be  cultivated  with  a  minimum 
of  turning.  That  their  machinery  is  not  adapted  to  sharp  turning  is  one  of  their 
objections  to  contouring.  To  them,  the  irregularly  shaped  fields  that  are  contoured 
"look  messy." 

Some  of  the  men  who  contoured  or  terraced  in  1939  were  in  the  part  of  the  county 
that  received  only  5  inches  of  rain.  Of  course,  they  did  not  Taise  anything.  Many 
farmers  say,  "You  can  t  conserve  moisture  if  it  doesn't  rain,  and  if  it  does  you  don't 
need  to."  Several  farms  that  were  Igid  out  on  the  contour  that  year  have  been  squared 
up  again. 

Some  practices  now  being- adopted. may  be  steps  toward  accepting  contouring  as 
wort!  while.  The  first  is  the  contour  furrowing  of  pastures.  Several  farmers  have  done 
this  and  can  see  the  benefits  in  their  grass.  Che  of  them  roughly  (by  sight)  contoured 
a  part  of  his  pasture  in  1939.  The  pasture  was  so  improved  that  he  asked  the  county 
agent  the  next  spring  to  teach  him  to  use  the  level  so  he  could  get  it  on  the  true  con 
tour  this  time.  Later,  he  was  asked,  "Do  you  think  it  would  improve  wheat  as  much  as 
pasture?"  He  replied  in  the  negative,  but  was  visibly  at  a  loss  to  find  a  reason.  In 
1940,  he  plowed  a  field  eornerwise  "against  the  slope."  trying  to  obtain  the  advantages 
of  true  -cntour  farming  without  the  inconvenience  of  point  rows  Several  other  farmers 
are  beginning  that  practice 

In  the  first  instance,  the  contouring  of  his  pasture  land  gave  the  farmer  a  more 
dramatic  realization  of  the  effectiveness  of  contouring  than  the  practice  might  in  the 
wheat  field.  As  he  did  not  have  the  inconvenience  of  making  many  turns  with  his 
machinery  he  could  view  the  results  with  less  prejudice.  His  recognition  of  the  value 
of  contouring  is  clearly  indicated  by  his  acceptance  of  "against  the  slope"  farming. 
In  view  of  his  great  liking  for  large  fields,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  the  direction  of  true  contour  farming.  His  unfami liarity  with  the 
value  of  exact  measurements  is  illustrated  in  his  "against  the  slope"  farming  and  his 
contour  furrowing  "by  eye." 

Two  other  important  factors  in  the  conservation  and  economical  utilization  of 
moisture  are  the  quantity  of  seed  planted  and  the  time  of  planting.  All  the  farmers 
have  come  from  the  more  moist  East  and  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  plant  their  seed 
too  thick  for  the  amount  of  moisture  available  This  tendency  is  difficult  to  overcome, 
for  in  the  more  moist  years  the  overp.lant ing  is  not  an  obstacle  to  success  and  the 
yeild  is  higher  than  if  the  field  were  planted  more  thinly 

If  it  rains  in  the  early  fall  they  are  anxious  to  get  their  wheat  in,  often 
planting  it  so  early  that  it  exhausts  the  moisture  supply  in  superfluous  fall  growth. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  that  good  crop  prospects  are  frequently  followed  by 
poor  crops.  The  dry- land  research  stations  have  discovered  that  it  is  best  to  plant 
sorghums  late  in  the  spring,  as  the  growth  is  so  retarded  that  the  transpiration  of  the 
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small  plants  does  not  require  so  much  moisture  during  the  dry  midsummer.  The  small 
plants  can  roll  their  leaves  and  go  into  partial  hibernation  until  the  late  summer 
rains  revive  them.  But  with  the  coming  of  spring,  most  of  the  farmers  want  irresisti- 
bly to  get  in  the  fields  and  plant  their  sorghums  -especially  if  it  is  a  moist  spring. 
Mot  to  do  so  is  contrary  to  all  the  good  farming  practice  they  have  been  taught  in  the 
past . 

For  generations  our  agriculture  has  been  located  in  the  rather  humid  regions  and 
the  culture  patterns  have  been  so  strongly  established  that  many  of  the  earlier 
psychologists  mistook  them  for  instincts,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  farmers  newly 
transported  to  another  kind  of  area,  are  rather  persistent  in  following  the  patterns. 

Tlie  common  adult-educational  program  of  speeches  by  specialists  has  not  been 
very  successful  among  these  farmers.  In  too  many  instances  these  farmers  have  been 
given  the  feeling  that  the  specialists  were,  as  they  say,  "cocky"  and  have  been  so 
antagonized  that  the  information  was  unpleasantly  associated  with  the  personality  of 
the  specialist.  Dhile  the  writer  was  working  in  the  county,  one  of  these  speakers  told 
a  group  that  they  didn't  "want  to  contour  and  raise  livestock  because  it  was  the  hard 
way."  Such  experiences,  besides  building  up  resistance  to  the  ideas  of  the  particular 
individual,  reach  out  to  specialists  from  the  agricultural  college  in  general.  Farmers 
are  polite  to  the  workers,  but  the  meetings  are  poorly  attended.  Their  resistance  is 
of  the  passive  type  and  not  many  questions  are  asked  At  one  meeting  a  specialist  was 
working  hard,  but  he  had  antagonized  the  people  who  sat  quietly  until  one  of  the  leading 
farmers  leaned  back,  yawned,-  and  said,  "Well,  I  guess  we  had  better  go  home." 

Apparently,  the  people  are  skeptical  of  the  findings  of  controlled  experiments 
under  what  they  call  "artificial"  conditions.  They  have  examples  to  back  their  skepti- 
cism and  ^reely  talk  of  them, 

Recently  the  county  agent  has  successfully  begun  a  new  plan.  "hen  the  directors 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  were  discussing  their  Extension  program  for  the  following  year,  one 
of  them  said  that  the  directors  did  not  know  what  was  best  and  suggested  taking  the 
problem  to  the  people  in  the  community  planning  meetings.  This  was  done,  and  each 
person  checked  the  items  he  would  like  to  have  taken  up  by  the  Extension  program. 
Subjects  that  seemed  most  popular  will  be  the  subjects  considered  the  next  year. 
The  county  agent  has  found  out  those  interested  in,  for  example,  the  quantity  of  seed 
to  plant  for  grain  sorghum.  Going  to  several  of  these  farmers,  he  told  them  of  the 
interest  of  the  Farm  Bureau  members,  and  asked  them  to  plant  part  of  their  land  at  the 
recommended  rate  to  see  which  was  best  for  their  county.  All  have  been  willing,  to 
experiment  in  that  way,  and  probably  these  obvious  comparisons  under  actual  farming 
conditions  by  local  farmers  will  be  more  effective  than  discussions  by  specialists  At 
least,  the  farmers  are  interested.  It  is  apparently  by  such  methods  that  the  process 
of  cultural  change  may  be  best  initiated. 

F,rosion  by  water  is  negligible  in  the  county.  There  is  no  evidence  of  gullying 
and  only  little  sheet-erosion  is  visible.  V'ind-erosion ,  caused  by  the  scanty  rainfall 
and  high  wind  velocity,  is  a  vital  problem.  "he  earliest  settlers  tell  of  days  when 
the  air  was  full  of  dust.  'lien  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  area  had  been  broken  out, 
actual  erosional  damage  was  slight.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  entire  land  is  one  formed  by  wind-erosion  which  occurred  at  times  when  the 
dry  cycle  so  destroyed  the  natural  vegetation  that  the  wind  was  able  to  make  its 
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characteristic  topographical  marks  upon  the  surface.  The  ridge  of  sand  hills,  now 
inactive  in  spite  of  drought  and  overgrazing,  were  blown  miles  from  the  Arkansas  F.iver 
to  their  present  location. 

The  serious  blows  did  not  come  until  1933,  after  the  exceptionally  good  ciop 
years  of  1929,  1930,  and  1931.  During  the  first  of  these  years  the  farmers  did  not 
know  what  to  do  and  "just  let  it  blow,"  Hie  fence-high  dust  piles  along  the  fence  rows 
and  the  hummocks  in  the  fields  were  formed,  during  the  early  thirties. 

Little  of  the  spectacular  damage  has  been  permitted  in  recent  years.  The  major 
prevention  is  the  working  of  the  land  by  lister  and  field  cultivator  to  break  the 
crust.  This  gives  a  cloddy,  rough  surface  which  resists  erosion.  'lost  of  the.  farmers 
watch  their  fields  rather  closely  and  work  them  as  soon  as  they  get  in  condition  to 
blow,  or  immediately  after  the  blowing  starts.  Blowing  is  a  community  problem.  The 
A. A  A  is  organized  to  notify  careless  farmers  when  their  fields  are  blowing.  Teeth 
are  put  into  their  notifications  by  the  authority  of  the  county  A. A. A.  committee  to 
levy  a  fine  against  allotment  checks  in  case  action  is  not  taken  to  stop  the  blowing. 

Every  farmer  is  required  to  talk  to  an  offending  neighbor  before  the  committee 
will  send  out  a  "blow  letter  '  In  general,  all  'armers  make  honest  efforts  to  prevent 
blowing.  Tlie  land  of  those  who  live  outside  the  ':oi.iriry  presents  the  greatest  hazard, 
as  the  operators  cannot  watch  their  land  so  <  loseh  and  it  takes  time  to  reach  them  by 
letter.  The  resident  farmers  say  that  th«*se  ope -rotors  form  a  much  greate"  danger  than 
the  town  or  business.  !  arme/s-,  who  sr<s  bfcVtfef  eepAm.H  fed  by.  public:  spiivtwy...  However, 
some  very  good  f armei  s  come  in  from  the  outside. 

At  first,  it  was  j  ather  d  ff-icuit  tte  b**f*t@  t-W  '.rcd.W  Idvjal  ?  s'»  <  c  farmer  '  irltt* 
conformance.  In  one  ii  t'p.nce,  a  farmer  worked  a  neighboring  piece  of  land  to  stop  it 
from  blowing.  '  whereupon ' the  owner  sued  him  for  trespassing,  Before  taking  the  case, 
the  county  attorney  asked  the  commissioners  if  they  were  in  favor  of  pushing  it:  some 
of  them  were  said  to  be  opposing  the  Farm  Burt  a.)  at  the  time  and  trying  to  embarrass  it 
by  pushing  the  case.  According  to  reports,  wh.il-  'be  ca.se  was  in  progress,  so  many 
farmers  exerted  pressure  on  the  commissioners  that  or-  of  them  implored  the  county 
attorney  to  get  the  case  thrown  out  The  jury  found  the  defendant  innocent  and  thus 
established  an  important  legal  precedent 

Controlling  wind-erosion  on  the  hard  land  by  tlu  stop-gap  method  of  working  it 
prevents  the  development  of  more  permanent  control  through  farm-management  methods  such 
as  strip  cropping  and  border  planting  Here  again,  the  farmers'  love  o^  large  rectangular 
fields  is  greater  than  their  wish  for  profit.  Undoubtedly  control  by  working  the  soil 
is  much  "more  costly  in  fuel  oil  wear  and  tear  on  machinery  and  !abo.:,  than  strip 
cropping  or  other  management  methods.  Another  deterrent  j.s  the  desire  for  one-crop 
farming.   Strip  cropping  and  border  planting  require  more  than  one  crop. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  County  A, A, A.  committee  to  de  ide  whether  a  revised  conserva- 
tion program  for  1940.  written  by  and  for  the  southwestern  counties,  should  be  voted,  on 
by  the  farmers,  the  plan,  providing  for  erosion  control  by  management,  was  explained. 
The  committee  voted  against  taking  the  plan  to  the  farmers.  The  three  who  voted  for  it 
represented  the  northern  and  sandy  part  of  the  county  where  the  soil  provides  a  greater 
blow  hazard  and  cannot  be  so  easily  controlled  by  working,  where  wheat  farming  is  not 
so  important,  and  where  they  have  the  feed- livestock  complex. 
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Later  in  the  year,  when  the  1940  A. A, A.  docket  was  being  explained  to  a  group  in 
the  sandy  area,  the  farmers  asked  why  they  did  not  have  "the  better  plan"  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  surrounding  counties.  They  had  been  agitating  for  its  adoption.  Recom- 
mendations made  by  the  county  committee  for  the  1941  program  included  three  of  the  most 
vital  plans  of  erosion  control  in  the  revised  program  which  they  had  previously  voted 
down. 

The  most  frequent  objection  voiced  against  the  strip  cropping  is  that  it  breaks 
up  the  fields.  Some  add  that  the  fallow  strips  provide  an  even  greater  blow  hazard  lo 
the  narrow  strips  of  grain.  "The  best  protection  for  blowing,"  they  say,  "is  a  good 
cover.  When  we  get  a  good  wheat  crop  again  we  need  not  worry  about  wind -erosion."  Many 
say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  burning  of  the  heavy  stubble  the  land  would  not  have 
blown  so  much.  Some  believe  that  strip  cropping  increases  the  chance  for  grasshopper 
damage . 

The  typical  Haskell  County  farm  is  almost  completely  mechanized.  No  farmer  in 
the  county  operates  entirely  with  horse  power.  In  1940  the  550  farmers  had  only  204 
horses  and  mujes  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  fewer  now.  Practically  every  farmer 
has  the  use  of  at  least  one  tractor,  a  motor  truck  or  car  trailer,  a  one-way  disk,  plow, 
drills,  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  and  a  combine.  The  well-equipped  farmer  has  other 
machinery.  The  money  that  has  been  spent  for  machinery  is  astounding.  The  machinery  of 
one  moderately  large  operation  was  inventoried  at  more  than  $20,000  in  1930.  Che  imple- 
ment dealer  in  Sublette  sold  72  combines  in  1929  at  an  average  of  $2,500  each.  There 
are  now  four  permanent  implement  businesses  in  the  county.  In  years  when  the  crop 
prospects  are  good,  other  dealers  come  in. 

Machinery  and  the  fuel  to  run  it  eventually  must  be  paid  for  in  money.  With 
mechanization  the  farmer  cannot  now  escape  from  the  commercial  world.  One  farmer  said, 
"It  is  really  cheaper  to  farm  with  tractors,  but  I  have  to  lay  cash  on  the  barrelhead  for 
fuel.  I  used  to  raise  my  own  fuel,  so  I  did  not  need  so  much  cash  to  farm,  and  low 
prices  didn't  hurt  me  so  much.  If  I  ran  short  of  money  I  usually  had  a  colt  I  could 
sell.   But  tractors  don't  have  colts  and  can't  eat  the  grain  I  raise." 

To  a  large  extent  this  expensive  equipment  is-  exposed  to  the  weather.  Dust 
penetrates  between  the  moving  parts  and  causes  undue  wear. 

The  western. wheat  farmer  was  one  of  the  first  power  farmers.  Some  farmers  had 
tractors  by  1912.  To  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  Corn  Belt,  buying  a  tractor  meant  an 
almost  complete  and  sudden  shift  away  from  horses  to  mechanization.  This,  combined 
with  the  distance  from  town  and  the  need  to  do  the  seasonal  work  at  once  -a  delay  of  a 
day  might  mean  the  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars  -  forced  the  farmers  to  keep  their 
machinery  in  good  running  condition.  Several  of  the  first  tractor  owners  said  they 
read  the  instruction  books  carefully  and  learned  the  machine  well.  One  added,  "Th*y 
were  simpler  then  than  now.  I  never  could  have  started  out  with  one  like  this  and 
learned  to  repair  it.  I  have  sort  of  advanced  along  with  the  tractors."  Some  of  these 
older  men  refer  to  their  early  tractor  experience  as  "fighting  a  tractor." 

With  the  wheat  boom  of  the  twenties,  a  new  population  of  young  men  came  to  the 
wheat  country  with  the  machine -mindedness  of  their  generation  -  glad  to  use  tractors. 
This  made  the  transition  to  power  farming  differ  psychologically  and  socially  from  the 
transition  in  other  areas  where  the  population  remained  static. 
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A  farmer  has  a  pride  in  hig  tractor.  It  is  his  most  personal  piece  of  machinery; 
he  is  in  direct  contact  with  it.  He  considers  two  main  points  when  choosing  one  ~ 
utility  and  comfort.  Several  say  that  if  they  were  buying  one  for  hired  help  to  run 
they  would  get  a  simple  two-cylinder  type,  but  if  they  were  to  run  it  themselves  they 
would  get  a  more  comfortable  multi -cylindered  one.  The  tractor  is  painted  frequently. 
When  crops  are  poor  they  get  along  by  repairing  the  old  machines,  but  with  a  good  crop 
they  buy  new  equipment. 

In  the  winter -wheat  country  tbe  cycle  of  lice  is  not  a  simple  annual  cycle  of 
activities,  each  round  of  which  is  completed  and  the  slate  wiped  clean  for  a  new  start. 
Rather  it  is  a  series  of  cycles,  one  within  the  other,  each  of  which  is  initiated  and 
completed  at  its  own  time.  The  preparation  for  rie'.t  year's  crop  is  under  way  for 
months  before  this  year's  harvest  (fig.  10). 

July  is  the  month  for  harvesting  the  wheat  crop -if  there  is  one.  Activity  runs 
high  during  a  good  harvest.  Ine  tractors  and  combines  make  their  ceaseless  rounds 
cutting  from  10-  to  20-foot  swaths.  At  least  fonr  men  are  required.  One  runs  the 
tractor  and  one  the  combine;  another  drives  the  truck,  keeping  pace  with  the  combine  so 
that  the  grain  is  spilled  into  the  bed  of  the  truck;  the  fourth  is  hurriedly  unloading 
another  truck  and  then  rapidly  bouncing  it  over  the  rough  field  to  take  its  place  again 
under  the  grain  spout. 

The  harvest  need  not  even  pause.   The  grain  may  be  destroyed  in  a  few  moments  by 
a  beating  rain  or  hail.   The  work  continues  at  feverish  pace  from  dawn  'till  dark 
Even  through  the  night  the  jolting  lights  and  roar  of  power  machinery  tell  that  many 
farmers  will  rest  only  a  few  hours  each  night  until  the  harvest  is  complete. 

The  villages  also  are  the  scene  of  great  activity.  Farmers  glance  frequently  at 
the  sky  for  omens  of  rain  as  they  wait  impatiently  for  repairs  on  machinery  that  has 
been  silenced,  by  a  breakdown.  Mechanics  work  long  hours,  pausing  only  for  a  sandwich 
at  mealtimes.  Frequently  one  is  routed  from  his  bed  before  dawn  by  an  anxious  farmer, 
red-eyed  from  wind,  sun,  and  lack  of  sleep,  holding  in  his  greasy  hands  some  small 
vital  part  whose  failure  stopped  his  harvest,. 

".lachinery  and  parts  to  fill  delinquent  orders  come  in,  and  their  progress  to  the 
fields  is  marked  by  clouds  of  dust  set  up  by  speeding  motor  cars.  Speed  is  the  order 
of  the  season  -speed  to  save  the  crop  from  some  last-minute  caprice  of  Nature.  Clouds 
that  at  any  other  time  would  be  welcomed  are  now  watched  as  the  harbingers  of  misfortune. 

Roads  are  dotted  with  roaring  trucks r  trucks  loaded  with  grain  and  speeding  to 
the  elevators;  trucks  loaded  with  fuel  oil,  speeding  to  the  fields  to  feed  the  hungry 
machines;  empty  trucks  returning  to  the  fields  to  take  their  places  beside  the  combines. 

After  harvest  the  tempo  slackens  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  started.  The  grain  is 
saved  or  lost.  The  roads  are  dotted  with  trucks  and  cars  -trucks  carrying  the  last  of 
the  harvest  and  cars  carrying  families  to  town  or  carrying  salesmen  to  the  country  to 
get  their  share  of  the  harvest.   Debts  are  paid,  and  deferred  purchases  are  made, 

August  and  the  first  part  of  September  form  the  slack  season.  Farming  .activi- 
ties are  at  a  low  ebb  and  there  is  no  blow  hazard.  This  is  the  period  for  vacations  if 
there  has  been  a  good  crop. 
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From  the  letter  part  of  September  to  December  'activity  Is  stepped  up  again. 
The  forage  end  grain  crops  aire  harvested,  but  Iheffe  as  not  s©  mueh  haste,  for  the 
plants  are  net  so  susceptible  to  weather  hasesfds  ■  and  the  dsngee  of  hail  is  past. 
Besides  being  the  season  of  secondary' harvest .  these  are  the  months  of  planting  The 
"one  way''  turns  the  stubble  of  the  newly  harvested  fields  which  are  to  be  planted  again 
and  the  skies  are  watched  for  rain,  which  is  more  than  welcome  now,  especially  for  the 
fields  that  have  been  in  wheat  the  current  year  and  from  which  most  of  the  moisture  has 
been  exhausted 


If  che  soil  is  moist  or  if  there  are  early  fail  rains,  the  wheat  is  planted 
early  Hit  if  the  fall  is  dry,  the  sowing  is  put  off  until  after  a  rain  or  perhaps  as 
late  as  the  end  of  December.  The  planting  is  done  with  a  variety  of  drills,  some  of 
which  deposit  the  seed  as  much  as  5  inches  deep  in  order  to  get  it  down  to  moisture  in 
the  summer- fallowed  land.  During  the  recent  dry  years  wheat  has  been  sown,  even  though 
there  was  not  sufficient  moisture  to  germinate  the  seed  -'dusted  In"  the  farmers  say. 

A  number  of  scientific  formulae  have  been  developed  to  give  an  index,  at  plant- 
ing time,  to  the  chances  for  a  yield  the  following  yea?.  These  formulae  are  known 
and  discussed  by' the  farmers,  but  the  planting  is  net  entirely  influenced  by  this 
knowledge.  During  the  fall  of  1939,,  which  was  exceedingly  dry,  a  few  farmers  did  not 
plant  so  mueh  aa  usual  and  some  did  not  plant  any. ;  The  failure  to  plant  was  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  two  landowners* 

The  great  majority  of  the  farmers  plant  wheat  regardless  of  hew  unsatisfactory 
the  moisture  may  be  and  how  unlikely  the  chance  of  a  crop.  They  trust  to  the  luck  of 
future  rains  and  say!  "You  never  can  tell  about  thie  country-  one  year  it  was  like  this 
and.  .  .  .  Ihia  is  a  country'  of  'miracles.-1 

In  moist  falls,  the  wheat  cornea  up  quickly  and  the  landscape  ie  green  as  far  as 
one  can  see.  At  thin  time  activity  its  again  Quickened  and  eai/ loads  of  western  cattle 
and  a  few  sheep  are  shipped  in  to  be  pastured  en  the  wheal*,,  which  they  say  is  "the  best 
pasture  in  the  world;'  finishes  catties  ut  good  hb  cfeti;  Thtte  cattle  are  pastured 
through  the  mild  winters  until  late  spring.  Hi*  it  it:  not  overdone (  pasturing  improves 
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the  wheat  yield.  This  practice  may  bring  high  returns,,  and  the  fact  that  the  pasture 
is  a  byproduct  without  cost  partly  protects  the  feeder  from  the  loss  that  may  come  from 
even  a  relatively  great  market  decline.  The  greatest  loss  hazard  is  from  the  occa- 
sional winter  blizzard  which,  besides  driving  the  cattle  before  it  and  freezing  or 
smothering   them,    covers   the  pasture  and  makes   the   feed  inaccessible. 

In  dry  falls,  as  soon  as  the  stubble  is  J6  turned  under"'  and  the  seedbed  prepared, 
the  blow  hazard  develops  and  remains  a  constant  menace  until  the  wheat  is  well  up  or  a 
snowfall  blankets  the  fields.  The  farmers  must  be  near  at  hand  and  ready  to  work  the 
land  in  case  it  starts  to  blow.  In  the  spring,  if  only  snow  has  prevented  the  wind- 
erosion,  it  is  again  necessary  to  be  ready  to  work  the  land  until  the  viheat  comes  up  or 
a  weed  cover  is  developed.  This  critical  period  may  last  until  late  in  the  spring.  In 
such  dry  springs,  the  degree  and  kind  of  treatment  are  dependent  upon  the  wind  and 
rain.  The  soil  is  especially  subject  to  blowing  after  a  small  rain  ^shich  causes  a 
crust   to    form. 

Most  fanners  leave  some  of  las tyear  s  stubble  (about  40  to  50  acres  of  each  160) 
to  be  fallowed  the  following  year.  In  the  spring  (under  the  A.  A, A.  it  is  before  May  15) 
the  stubble  is  prepared.  From  then  until  planting  time  in  the  fall  the  land  must  be 
kept  free  from  moisture-consuming  weeds.  The  number  of  times  that  such  land  must  be 
'gone  over"  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  precipitation  during  the  summer. 
It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  land  for  next  year's  crop  is  prepared  before  the 
current  crop  is  harvested.  The  spring  moisture  is  an  influential  element  in  next 
year's  crop.  The  present  crop  may  be  sure  to  fail,  but  if  a  rain  comes  too  late  it  is 
thought  of  in    terms  of  next  year. 

Between  the  first  of  Flay  aid  the  latter  part  of  June  the  row  crops  are  planted. 
They  are  not  given  much  attention;  cultivation  is  almost  entirely  to  destroy  the  weeds 
and  is  usually  rather  crude  as  most  of  the  farmers  do  not  have  row-crop  cultivators. 
This  general  procedure  is  varied  considerably  by  the  precipitation  Summer- fallow 
land,  for  example,  may  not  require  much  working  if  the  season  is  dry  and  there  is  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  wind  On  the  other  hand  an  abundance  of  rain,  causing  heavy  weed 
growth,  or  frequent  scanty  rains  with  high  winds,  necessi tates  almost  constant  working 
from  the -time  the  protective  stubble  is  destroyed.  On  wheat,  either  in  stubble  or 
summer  fallow  dry  soil  conditions  and  scanty  rainfall  after  the  planting  may  mean 
working  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  to  prevent  blowing.  In  conclusion,  it  might 
be  said  that  although  the  seasons  set  the  general  cyclical  pattern  of  activity,  it  is 
greatly  conditioned  by  the  erratic  nature  of  the  rainfall.  Frequently,  too.,  a  driving 
rain  will   wash  out   and  bury    the   crop   so   that    the  land  has   to  be    reseeded. 

Certain  old  culture  patterns  brought  in  from  the  subhumid  homes  of  the  popula- 
tion persist  in  conditioning  local  behavior.  Among  these  is  the  planting  of  row  crops 
during  May.  The  dry-land  experiment  stations  have  learned  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  if  the  sorghums  are  not  planted  until  about  June  10  or  15.  This  procedure 
keeps  plants  small  and  reduces  transpiration  during  the  hot,  dry  summer.  With  the 
coming  of  the  fall  rains,  the  plants  grow  and  mature  rapidly,  thus  making  the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  moisture.  The  earlier  planting  produces  a  large  plant  and  so  in- 
creases transpiration  at  a  time  of  the  greatest  heat  and  the  least  moisture.  This 
frequently  damages  the  crop  severely.  In  spite  of  this  newer  knowledge,  most  of  the 
farmers  Continue  to  plant  their  row  crops  early.  Mien  questioned,  one  of  the  older 
farmers    said,     -I    like   to    see   things   get    green    and   growing,"    He  probably   came  near   to 
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explaining  the  real  motivation  for  early  planting.  Some  really  believe  that  the  early 
planting  is  best  and  others  retain  the  Old  Corn  Belt  idea  that  the  man  who  doesn't  get 
his  crop  in  by  a  little  after  the  middle  of  may  is  a  shiftless  farmer.  One  young  man 
put  off  planting  until  the  very  last  of  May  and  would  have  deferred  it  still  longer, 
but  grinned  and  said,  "My  father  (who  owns  the  farm)  said  I'd  put  it  off  long  enough 
and  to  get  to  work  and  put  it  in.  so  I  had  to."  If  a  fall  has  some  moisture,  the  sane 
drive  seems  to  operate.  The  wheat  is  planted  too  early  and  exhausts  the  limited  supply 
of  moisture  in   superfluous   fall    growth. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  the  period  of  most  intense  activity  is  during  the 
few  weeks  of  harvest.  This  period  is  followed  by  about  6  weeks  of  little  work. 
stubble  holds  the  ground  from  blowing  and  the  scanty  summer  rains  do  not  cause  rapid 
weed  growth  so  the  summer- fallow  land  does  not  demand  working.  The  planting  season  in 
the  fall  is  fairly  active,  especially  if  there  is  abundant  rain  which  the  farmers  want 
to  utilize  lor  early  wheat  growth.  Activity  during  late  fall,  the  winter,  and  the 
early  spring  is  contingent  upon  the  weather.  If  it  is  dry  and  windy  the  land  must  be 
worked  to  prevent  erosion.  In  case  of  moist  weather  many  facmers  may  graze  cattle  on 
their  wheat  fields,  but  the  care  required  by  the  cattle  is  not  great  except  when  there 
are  heavy   snows  and  blizzards.      Then  work  is  almost   endless. 

During   the   spring   the  greatest   task   is   the  preparation   and  care  of   summer- failo% 
land,    but   then,    too,    the  weather  determines  the  degree  of  activity. 

The  daily  round  of  farm  life  varies  with  the  seasons  and  the  type  of  farming. 
In  contrast  to  other  areas,  there  is  not  a  rigid,  almost  ritualistic  aspect  to  daily 
life,  even  among  the  so-called  diversified  fanners.  The  routine  is  very  flexible  and 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  immediate  contingency.  Daily  chores  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and,  in  the  case  of  the  pure  wru-at  farmer,  are  not  regimented  by  the  biologic 
rhythm  of  livestock.  The  diversified  farmer  has  some  livestock  and  so  feels  the  pres- 
sure of  the  biologic  rhythm,  but  the  numbers  are  so  small  and  they  form  such  a  minor 
part  of  his  income,  that  they  do  not  assume  a  dominant  role  in  his  life.  If  he  wishes 
to  be  away  in  the  evening  he  either  milks  his  cows  and  feeds  his  pigs  early  or  after  he 
gets  home.  In  the  midst  of  a  busy  season,  he  gets  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late,  and 
he  may  work  more  than  20  hours  a  day.  If  there  is  not  much  to  do,  he  may  be  away  all 
day   and  do  what   little  work  he  must  when  it   is  most   convenient. 

The  laskell  County  farmer  is  sometimes  called  lazy.  Ifcit  he  works  hard  when 
there  is  work  to  be  done.  His  work  is  not  of  a  steady  nature  and  he  does  not  do  much 
to  develop  work  of  a  steady  nature.  Probably  few  in  the  modern  world  are  freer  from 
regulation  by  custom  and  the  clock.  ^hen  there  is  work  to  be  done  he  does  not  stop  by 
the  clock,  and  when  there  is  no  work  to  do  he  doesn't  start  by  the  clock.  His  calendar 
is  almost  as  flexible.  He  plows,  plants,  and  cultivates  more  by  the  erratic  rain  than 
by   the   regular  movements  of   the  months. 


COMMERCIALIZATION  AND  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

"If  I  had  a  boy  who  wanted  to  be   a   farmer  I'd  kid:  him  all  over  town." 

"I   have   seen    good   and  bad    times,    but   I'm  pretty   well    satisfied  with  what   I've 
had.      I  have  a  pretty    good 'home.      I   like  it.      I   wouldn't    feel    right   anywhere   else." 
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The  first  statement  was  made  by  a  man  of  about.  50  who  came  to  Haskell  County 
during  the  boom  years  Ke  had  lived  on  his  farm  but  at  present  is  one  of  the  large 
operators  who  resides  in  town  He  has  made  money  in  the  past,  has  one  of  the  nicest 
houses  in  town,  and  takes  pride  in  keeping  it  up.  lie  and  his  wife  take  teachers  to 
board  at  present,     to  bring  in   some  extra  cash 

The  second  statement  was  made  by  one  of  the  old  settlers.  Ke  bought  his  land 
cheap  and  refused  to  sell  it  vfoen  offered  a  high  figure  because  he  would  not  know  vhat 
to  do  and  knew  of  no  place  he  would  rather  live,  He  sent  all  his  children  to  high 
school  and  his  only  son,  who  was  graduated  from  Kansas  State  Collage,  runs  the  farm. 
During  the  blackest  years  of  drought  and  dus*t  that  young  man  refused  a  good  position 
with    the  Shelterbelt  Administration  because  he  wanted  to   live  on    the    farm, 

These  two  men  and  these  quotations  illustrate  the  two  attitudinal  poles  between 
which  beliefs  range  concerning  farming  as  a  life  work,  Most  of  the  farmers  have  not 
thought  out  their  own  positions  and  as  in  other  respects,  there  is  a  lack  of  a  modal 
atti tude 

But- most  of  the  farmers  like  their  work,  Out  of  some  50  vho  expressed  an  opin- 
ion during  the  course  of  this  study  the  great  majority  said  that  they  would  not  like 
anything  else  so  well.  Several  mentioned  that  they  would  not  be  equipped  for  any  other 
work,  if  they  wanted  to  change,  The  few  who  do  have  skills  that  would  be  marketable  in 
the  city  say  that  they  much  prefer  to  farm.  One  with  a  reputation  as  an  excellent 
welder    and  mechanic,    could  start    a  business,    but  he   says  he   likes   the   farm   too  well. 

Several  wished  that  our  children  couid  find  work  that  has  a  more  dependable 
income  than  farming  out  here,  '  but  when  asked  what  would  be  better  they  had  no  sug- 
gestions. 

In  reasons  for  liking  the  farm,  there  is  a  sharp  division  between  the  divers! 
fied  and  cash-crop  farmers.  The  former  point  out  the  security  of  a  bottom  level  of 
livelihood  on  the  farm.  Several  have  echoed  the  words  of  one:  "We  have  had  enough  to 
eat  and  plenty  to  do  ail  the  time,  It  must  be  terrible  to  have  no  income  and  have  to 
buy  everything  you  eat  with  nothing  to  do  but  sit  around  and  worry,  In  comparing 
their  own  business  with  that  of  the  local  businessmen,  they  say.  'When  there  is  a 
drought  they  are  hurt  as  much  as  we  are.  When  we  can  t  buy  things  they  don  t  have  any 
business.  Several  mentioned  the  bad  financial  conditions  of  a  few  of  the  older  busi- 
nessmen 

The  cash-crop  farmers  first  point  out  the  financial  possibilities  of  farming  in 
the  good  years.  They  believe  they  have  made  more  money  in  the  past  than  they  could  have 
in.    almost    any  other   business.      And    they    confidently    expect  more   big  years    to    follow. 

Both   groups   like   the  democratic    social   organization  of   the   community.      One   said, 

Cur    children    don    t    get    snobbish   ideas    :'     Several  said  that    the    farm   is   a  healthier 

environment    and   a  better  place   to   raise   their   children;    all   of    those  questioned  agreed. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  the  sentimental  attachment  to  the  land  is  rather  weak; 
this  is  not  surprising  in  a  county  where  only  35  percent  of  the  land  is  owned  by  those 
who  farm  it  and  where  the  land  is  not  organized  in  stable  "  farms.  !-  Where  sentiment  for 
the   land  is    found,    it    is    among   the   diversified- farm    residents  who  have   lived  on    the 
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sane  land  for  some  time.  One  said,  I  could  have  sold  out  a  few  years  ago  for  $75,000, 
but  I  wouldn  t  have  knowi  what  to  do,  I  have  as  good  a  home  here  as  I  could  have  any- 
where      I'd  just  be  lost   if  I  weren't  here," 

While  there  may  >t  be  an  affection  for  the  land,  there  is  a  loyalty  to  it  in 
the  abstract.  Everyone  says,  The  soil  is  rich  here"'  and  then  adds  that  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  get  water  for  it.  There  is  also  a  sentimental  attachment  to-  the  landscape 
of  the  plains.  Most  of  these  people  do  not  like  a  country  with  hills  and  woods  -it 
gives  them  a  shut  in  ^e.Hng.  Thay  like  to  see  a  long  distance.  Nor  do  they  like  the 
winding   roads  of   the    oaugher  countries. 

They  say,  'There  is  something  about  this  country  that  grows  on  you"  and  If  you 
wear  out  a  pair  of  shoes  here  you  will  always  want  to  come  bad:.  "  When  they  tell  about 
being  away,  they  say.  It  seemed  good  to  get  back  where  you  can  see  around  you.  '!  They 
speak  of  the  beauty  of  the  broad,  level  fields  of  grain.  Their  attitude  toward  dust 
storms  is  probably  not  unlike  thatof  New  EngXanders  toward  their  blizzards.  They  watch 
with  amusement  the  reactions  of  a  stranger  toward  dust  storms  and  tell  with  a  certain 
gusto   about   the  big  ones   they  have  had. 

A  few  years  ago  a  popular  weekly  carried  an  article  on  the  Dust  Bowl.  Locally 
it  was  considered  to  be  very  unfair  to  the  country  and  the  people*  they  are  now  exceed- 
ingly unfriendly  toward  the  author  and  the  magazine.  Nearly  one  in  every  family 
indignantly   told  about   it.      It  was   said  that  many   stopped  buying   the  magazine. 

They  believe  that  theirs  is  a  healthy  country  and  that  the  dust  storms  are  not  a 
health  or  mental  hazard.  They  claim  a  low  tuberculosis  rate  and  generally  superior 
health   conditions   and   are  proud  of   them. 

They  express  a  dislike  for  forested  countries,  but  many  make  a  definite  effort 
to  raise  a  few  trees  near  their  houses.  This  is  especially  true  among  the  diversified 
farmers.  Recently  one  farmer  plowed  up  some  of  his  best  remaining  grass  in  a  draw 
several  hundred  yards  from  the  house  and  planted  trees,  hoping  that  the  moisture 
collected  in  the  low  place  would  insure  their  growth,  The  wife  said,  When  I  was  a 
little  girl  there  was  a  grove  of  big  trees  between  our  house  and  Dodge.  I  always 
enjoyed  looking  at  them.  I  hope  ours  will  grow  and  people  will  get  as  much  enjoyment 
from  them  as  I   did   from   those, 

These  general  attitudes  toward  the  country  and  farming  are  characteristic  of  the 
entire  populace.  Agriculture  dominates  their  existence  and  influences  their  attitudes 
in  much  the  way  that  mining  does  a  village  in  which  the  whole  population  derives  its 
living   from   the  mine. 

In  general,  the  attitudes  toward  commercialization  and  self-sufficiency  are 
correlated  on  the  bases  of  diversified  and  cash- crop  farming;  farm  residence  find  nonfarm 
residence;  and  pre- 1920  residence  and  post- 1920  immigration.  In  each  instance  the 
first  of   the  alternatives   tends  more  strongly   toward  self-sufficiency. 

When  dividing  farmers  into  cash-crop  and  diversified  categories,  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  diversified  farming,  as  it  differs  here  from  the  usual  forra„  In  Haskell 
County  diversified  farming  combines  the  raising  of  a  cash  crop  ("wheat),  sorghums  (grain 
and   forage),    and  livestock   feeding.      This   is   really    subsistence    farming  grafted  onto 
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cash-crop  farming  with  wheat  remaining  the  chief  source  of  income.  The  livestock  and 
livestock  products  provide  a  platform  or  lower  base  of  living  above  which  the  level  of 
living  may  fluctuate  rather  violently  with  wheat  production  and  prices,  but  the  base 
remains  relatively  stable.  Wheat  as  a  cash  crop  retains  the  spotlight.  Before  the 
1920' s  the  country  was  organized  on  a  subsistence  basis  with  cattle  as  the  principal 
source  of  cash.  Cattle- raising  was  not  subject  to  extreme  fluctuations  nor  was  it  the 
basis  of  rapidly  and  spectacularly  acquired  great  wealth.  Horses  were  an  important 
secondary  source  of  income.  One  old  inhabitant  said,  "I  shall  never  give  up  Cattle.  I 
saw  them  pull    this   country   through  one  period  of  drought   when  I  was  young.  " 

As  will  be  pointed  out  in  more  detail,  the  amount  of  cash  required  to  operate  a 
farm  is  much  greater  now  than  before  the  development  ef  mechanized  farming.  Several 
older  informants  commented  upon  the  small  amount  of  cash  in  the  country  before  the 
1920' s   and  the  more  varied  sources   from  which  it  was  derived. 

With  mechanization  and  cash-crop  farming,  the  emphasis  shifted  from  self- 
sufficiency  to  commercialization.  Farming  as  a  mode  of  life  was  sacrificed  in  favor  of 
what  they  considered  a  fuller  life  and  one  that  could  be  bought.  That  mode  of  living 
was  in  full  swing  until  the  thirties  when  depression  and  drought  destroyed  the  sole 
support  of   their  way  of   life. 

In  the  northern  fringe  of  the  county  the  sand  hills,  wfaieh  could  not  be  seen  as 
potential  wheat  fields  by  even  the  most  optimistic,  were  a  marginal  survival  of  the  old 
cattle- sorghum  combination*  During  the  last  10  years  this  has, been  a  focal  point  for 
the  redif fusion  of  that  type  of  farming.  In  association  with  it  are  retained  many  of 
the?  old  virtues  of  self-subsistence.  Strangely  enough,  the  farmers  there  have  come 
through  the  depression  in  better  shape  than  those  on  good  land.  An  ex-banker  of  the 
county,  who  is  now  local  representative  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  made  a  study  of  debt 
delinquency  and  concluded  that  those  farmers  who  have  kept  some  livestock  around  them  - 
cattle,  sheep,  a  few  pigs,  or  even  a  flock  of  hens  ^cannot  be  classed  among  the 
delinquent.  They  aye  hard  up  and  sometimes  are  late  in  making  payments,  but  they  come 
around  and  say,  "I  can't  make  it  now,  but  I  11  be  able  to  ,  .  .  "(at  a  definite  future 
time);    and   they   are. 

Among  the  diversified  farmers,  the  main  supplementary  income  is  usually  from 
beef  cattle,  though  sheep  are  the  chief  reliance  with  some.  The  cattle  are  owned  in 
small  herds  ~ from  10  "  to  40  head.  Many  of  the  herds  have  been  depleted  by  the  recent 
feed  shortage.  The  cash-crop  farmers  point  to  this  depletion  as  evidence  that  "If  you 
can't  raise  wheat  you  can't  raise  anything  else."  They^  believe  that  livestock  diver- 
sification is  only   an   added  liability  in   case  of   crop   failure. 

Chickens  are  the  next  major  source  of  income.  Many  farmers  have  a  flock  which 
contributes  enough  money  to  buy  the  groceries  and  the  ordinary  clothing  needed  by 
the  family.  Several  said  that  their  buying  habits  are  determined  by  the  attempt  to 
"live  on  the  chickens,"  Thus  instead  of  buying  a  bushel  of  potatoes  at  a  time  they 
"will    squeeze  along  on   their  chicken  income  and  buy  only   a  peck," 

When  crop  failure  means  that  feed  has  to  be  bought,  the  income  from  chickens  is 
greatly  reduced.  Several  women  have  kept  close  record  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  their 
flocks,  and  the  receipts.  These  show  a  small  profit  in  all  cases,  although  it  may  be 
little   above   the   eggs    and   chickens   they    themselves  use.      This  was   the  cash  during   the 
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months  when  feed  was  high  and  eggs  were  cheap.  It  is  probable  that  better  farm  records 
have  been  kept  on  the  flocks  of  chickens  than  on  anything  else,  for  the  womeo  a?e  n&seh 
more  prone  to  keep  books  than  are  the  men  Care  of  the  chickens  here  is  mostly  'SKJmen  B 
■work.      In   the   case  of    the  larger    flocks     the  men    take  more   interest 

Milk  cows  are  the  next  important  source  of  income,  though  most  of  the  farmers 
produce  little  more  milk  than  they  need  for  themselves.  The  butter  is  churned  at  home 
by    the  housewife. 

The  milk  cows  are  not  the  best -producing  type  and  are  rather  difficult  to  obtain 
within  the  county,  for  they  are  usually  bred  to  a  Hereford  bull  and  soon  run  out  as 
milk  producers       The  most   common  breed  is   the  milking   shorthorn. 

A  few  farmers  keep  from  6  to  9  milk  cows,  from  Which  they  have  a  steady  secondary 
income.  Rather  good  records  are  kept  on  their  production,  especially  when  feed  has  co 
be  bought  bur  farmers  have  a  tendency  to  disregard  the  milk  and  butter  that  the  family 
uses  One  Ban  told  the  county  agent  that  he  was  'just  breaking  even  on  his  herd.  "  but 
inquiry  showed  that  he  was  malting  a  profit  to  the  extent  of  all  the  milk  and  butter 
used  by    the    family, 

A  few  pigs  are  raised  by  the  livestock  farmers,  mostly  to  be  butcht  ed  and  used 
at  home  The  meatis  preserved  by  canning  and  smoking.  Freezer  lockers"  a  e  available 
in  the  larger  towns  and  are  very  popular  with  the  farm  families  The  o^yn  !  if  the  ice 
plant  at  Sublette  had  planned  to  put  in  such  a  system  and  the  people  wanted  it.  but  the 
ice  plant  has  burned  down  and  freezer  lockers  for  the  community  are  probably  out  of  the 
question    for   some    time. 

Previous  to  the  1920'  s  gardens  wee?  the  general  rule  and  most  of  the  best  ones 
today  belong  to  the  farms  of  the  pre  boom  era,  Most  of  them  are  found  in  the  northern 
half  of   the   county,    where  diversification    and   sel  f-  sufficiency  persisted 

Gardening  on    the  High  Plains   is    a  difficult    task,    many    insist    that    it    cannot   be 
done  or    does  not   pay.       The  windmill   produces    the  power    to   provide    the  necessary    irri 
gation   water,     a    small    reservoir   is  built    aid  the  mill  is  permitted    to  pump    continuously 
A  windbreak   is  necessary    to  protect    the    garden    from    the    strong   winds     which    early    in 
the    spring   will    blow    the    fine    soil    and    later    in    the    summer    scorch    the   plants        The 
windbreak    is   sometimes    a  wooden    fence,     sometimes   burlap  bags    tied   to    the  wire    fence 
The   latter    ate  usually   only    temporary   early-season   windbreaks    to  be    replaced  by   iaige 
annual   plants        Some  of    the  gardens   are   surrounded  by   shrubs,    of  which   tamarisk    is  most 
common        Frequently,    in    a  larger   garden,    rows  of    thickly-planted  sorghums    are   growi    at 
intervals   and   at    right   angles    to   the  prevailing  winds. 

Potatoes  and  several  other  vegetables  practically  cannot  be  raised;  of  some 
others,  such  as  tomatoes,  only  a  few  varieties  are  adapted.  But  several  families  raise 
good  gardens  and  can  large  quantities  of  vegetables  In  some  homes  the  writer  has  had 
excellent  and  well  balanced  meals  which  were  produced  entirely  on  the  farms  but  f an i  Lies 
who   can      set   a  home  grown    table"  are   a   small  minority 

During  the  middle  of  June  the  writer  accompanied  a  group  which  visited  about  IS 
gardens  that  had  been  previously  selected  as  the  best  and  were  competing  for  the  pnzes 
offered  by   the  Farm  Bureau        All    were   small,    probably   averaging   approximately   45   by    20 
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feet.  The  amount  planted  of  each  vegetable  seemed  very  small;  unless  the  yields  were 
unusual  it  seemed  probable  that  only  one  or  two  meals  would  be  had  from  some  of  the 
vegetables.   A  few  of  the  larger  gardens  make  a  valued  contribution  to  the  family  food. 

The  men  help  some  with  the  heavy  work  of  gardening.  Said  one  farmer,  in  answer  to 
a  comment  concerning  the  garden,  'I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  You'll  have  to  get 
my  wife  to  tell  you  about  it  It's  hers."  Several  town  women  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
country  spoke  of  the  nice  gardens  their  mothers  used  to  have.  A  long-time  resident  and 
former  banker  in  the  county  when  making  a  short  talk,  said,  "If  you  can't  get  your  wife 
to  spade  up  a  little  more  garden  you  had  better  get  her  some  chickens  to  take  care  of." 
In  the  Colusa  conmunity.  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  several  people,  whose 
gardens  are  among  the  best  in  the  county,  said  that  both  husband  and  wife  did  the  work. 

The  cash  crop  farmer  does  not  raise  cattle.  He  buys  for  quick  turn-over  after 
pasturing  them  on  his  wheat.  He  has  no  sheep,  chickens,  hogs,  or  gardens.  He  believes 
that  if  wheat  is  a  failure,  feed  crops  will  also  fail.  He  has  not  been  tied  down  by 
livestock  and  is  but  little  impressed  by  the  small  sums  that  can  be  made  from  them. 

Livestock  diversification  is  correlated  with  a  different  personality  from  wheat 
farming  in  Haskell  County,  The  diversified  farmer  is  more  steady,  remains  at  home  more, 
attends  meetings  more  frequently,  is  more  cooperative,  more  neighborly,  and  much  less 
speculative.  lie  believes  that  he  can  produce  a  moderate  level  of  living  all  the  time. 
His  emphasis  is  upon  insuring  a  feed  crop  for  his  cattle,  which  he  looks  upon  as  a 
surety  of  livelihood,  A  diversified  farmer  says,  If  I  can  just  raise  feed  enough  to 
keep  my  herd  we  can  get  along.''  A  wheat  farmer  says,  "If  we  can  just  hit  a  few  good 
years  we  will  be  on  our  feet  again  and  have  plenty," 

The  wheat  farmersput  in  their  crops  each  year  and  leave  most  of  the  rest  to  luck. 
The  livestock  men  use  their  ingenuity  in  getting  feed  and  utilizing  what  they  have. 
They  do  not  sell  all  the  surplus  each  year  but  carry  it  over,  year  after  year.  Some 
are  putting  in  irrigation  wells  which  they  hope  v/ill  insure  them  against  losing  their 
cattle  for  want  of  feed. 

Livestock  diversification  is  on  the  increase.  Several  farmers  have  acquired  a 
herd  of  cattle  or  a  flock  of  chickens  during  the  last  2  years.  Others  are  considering 
it.  At  a  meeting  attended  by  nearly  40  farmers  in  the  spring  of  1940,  there  was  general 
wisecracking  about  the  prospects  of  a  wheat  crop  for  next  year,  the  soil  conservation 
programs,  and  their  A  A. A,  payments  The  meeting  was  a  bit  noisy.  Then  one  man,  a 
former  banker,  began  to  talk  in  favor  of  a  livestock  program.  The  change  in  the  general 
tone  of  the  meeting  was  abrupt  Where  levity  had  been  the  rule,  now  there  was  serious- 
ness.   The  many  who  had  been  inattentive  now  gave  all  their  attention  to  those  speaking. 

Before  the  wheat  boom  the  amount  of  cash  used  in  the  county  was  very  small.  The 
older  farmers  say  they  went  to  town  infrequently,  usually  taking  a  little  produce  and 
possibly  a  cal  f  to  sell.  Many  had  some  credit  at  the  stores,. but  it  was  usually 
strictly  limited  in  amount,  depending  upon  the  judgment  of  the  storekeeper.  Debt  was 
avoided  by  the  more  substantial  farmers. 

iVith  the  wheat  boom  money  became  plentiful  and  f loved  freely.  .".lost  farmers  did 
all  their  business  by  checks  which  constituted  their  only  records.  Indebtedness 
increased.   Even  men  who  had. scrupulously  lived  upon  a  strictly  cash  basis  thenincurred 
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great  obligations.  Wheat  crops  were  mortgaged  before  maturity.  Land  holdings  -were 
greatly  expanded.  Many  people  have  said  that  instead  of  buying  one  quarter  which  they 
could  pay  for.  they  made  their  cash  go  as  far  as  possible  for  dowi  payments  on  a  small 
margin.  This  general  attitude  toward  debt  is  reflected  by  the  public  policy  of  refund- 
ing bonds  that  matured.  Public  expenditures  were  greatly  increased  and  bonds  were 
willingly  voted  for  schools,  r?>ads,  and  municipal  utilities.  During  the  1920' s  all 
matured  bonds  were  refunded,  whereas  during  the  1930' s,  marked  by  exceedingly  hard 
times,     they   were  making    a  vigorous   effort    to   pay    them  off. 

This  generally-lenient  attitude  toward  debt  has  persisted,  setting  the  area  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  more  integrated  farming  areas  of  the  Middle  West,  where  debt  is 
generally  abhorred.  The  attitude  is  in  harmony  with  the  optimistic  belief  that  good 
years  will  come  and  that  they  will  be  so  gloriously  good  that  their  obligations  can  be 
wiped  out   with    ease. 

There  are,  of  course,  more  conservative  farmers  who  avoid  debt  by  seriously 
limiting  themselves  as  to  the  purposes  of  using  the  money.  But  even-  they  would  seem 
reckless  spiurgers  in  other  areas.  One  said,  "I  don' t  mind  going  into  debt  for  even 
large  amounts  to  buy  equipment  or  to  pay  doctor  and  hospital  bills,  but  I  just  can't 
seem  to  use  the  money  to  run  around  wi  th  and  have  a  good  time.  That's  the  reason  we 
don' t   go  out  much.  " 

Money  and  private  credit  were  both  tight  in  1940.  The  one  local  bank  in  the 
county  charged  10  percent  interest  on  loans  to  the  farmers.  The  older  practice  of 
borrowing  money  with  the  future  wheat  crop  as  collateral  has  disappeared.  ''  Putting  in  a 
crop  is  costly  in  cash.  The  bill  for  fuel  oil  on  only  a  moderate  size  unit  will 
approximate  $1,000.  Much  of  the  credit  for  putting  in  a  crop  is  handled  by  making 
assignments  on  the  A.  A.  A.  payments.  Most  purchases  are  made  when  the  prospects  for 
crops  look   good. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  generalizations  about  Haskell  County  because  of  the  wide 
range  of  variation  and  the  rapidly  changing  culture.  At  present,  most  of  the  farmers 
are  entirely  on  a  cash-crop  commercial  basis.  A  minority  are  diversifying  and  producing 
a  large  part  of  their  own  consumption  goods;  tbey  believe  that  this  practice  will  give 
them  greater  security  and  they  say  that  they  like  home-cured  meats  and  other  products 
better  than  those  that  are  factory-prepared.  One  man,  whose  wife  had  been  ill  and 
unable  to  make  their  own  bread  for  several  months,  remarked  that  he  liked  home-made 
bread  better    than   cake   and   could  not  work  on  bakery  bread  as  well    as    the  home-made. 

The  strictly-commercial  wheat  farmers  apparently  look  upon  the  raising  of  their 
own  food  as  too  much  effort  for  the  rewards.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  their  clients  to  raise  their  own  food.  "Such  a  fuss 
about    such    small   matters    as    a   garden"  is  not   in   harmony   with    their  philosophy. 

There  are  two  distinct  trends  in  the  adjustment  to  the  climate  of  the  Great 
Plains.  Hie  one  is  diversification  for  self-sufficiency  to  the  extent  of  creating  a 
platform  below  "which  their  level  of  living  cannot  fall.  --The  other  plan  would  involve 
complete  commercialization,  with  the  farmer  talcing  every  advantage  of.  favorable  climatic 
conditions  and  cutting  down  when  conditions  are  adverse.  Under  this  plan  the  wheat 
farmer  would  buy  livestock  in  the  fall  if  the  wheat  pasture  is  good  and  sell  them  in  the 
spring,    during    the    favorable  years   such   devices   would  make    the*  income   rise   very  high 
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The  fanners  living  through  the  bad  years  -would  be  carried  by  the  previous  good  ones  or 
by  the  income  anticipated  from  the  good  ones  to  come.  Such  an  arrangement  necessarily 
involves  the  farmer  in  large-scale  credit  operations.  Under  such  a  system  farming 
would- lose  most  of  its  distinctive  characteristics  and  become  a  strictly  commercial 
enterprise  and  the  fanners  would  become  more  commercially-minded  than  farm-minded.  One 
of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  people  -the  acceptance  of  large  indebtedness -is 
due    to   the  high   degree  of   commercialization. 

At  present,  a  third  adjustment  is  being  brought  about  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Progran.  The  governmental  loans  and  conservation  and  parity  payments  provide 
a  base  for  the  level  of  living  in  much  the  same  way  as  does  diversification  in  the 
first   adjustment   discussed. 

Self-sufficiency,  from  the  usual  viewpoint  of  producing  food  and  other  living 
necessities  of  the  farm,  is  uncommon  in  the  county.  lut  from  the  viewpoint  of  farming 
as  a  self-contained  business,  it  is  developing  rapidly.  Cne  of  the  large  items  of 
expense  is  the  maintenance  of  machinery,  All  the  farmers  have  some  knowledge  of  their 
machinery  and  the  ability  to  make  many  of  the  repairs.  A  few  have  well -equipped  shops 
in  which  they  can  do  practically  all  repair  work  themselves.  Some  farmers  even  make 
some  of  their  simpler  machinery.  The  workshop  usually  includes  a  forge,  and  much  of 
the  bl  acksmi thing  is  done  there.  The  tractor  and  combine  have  greatly  reduced  the 
dependence  upon  outside  labor.  Many  of  the  farmers  take  great  pride  in  the  condition 
of  their  tractors;  several  overhaul  them  every  year  saying  that  the  life  of  a  tractor 
is  dependent  upon  how  well  it  is  kept  up.  One  pointed  out  a  tractor  that  was  more  than 
5  years  old,    which   looked  new  and  was    said   to  be  working  like  new. 

Self-sufficiency  has  two  aspects.  Oneis  concerned  with  farm  production  of  items 
of  living.  because  of  the  adverse  climnfc^c  conditions  combined  with  the  former  high 
income  from  wheat,  that  aspect  of  self-sufficiency  is  only  slightly  developed  in 
Haskell   Count}'.      The  other,    self-sufficiency  in  production,    is  highly  developed. 

The  entire  group  is  conscious  of  the  important  role  of  chaice.  It  makes  their 
income  exceedingly  variable,  which  in  turn  forces  them  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
credit. 

Thrift,  in  the  sense  known  in  the  old  Middle  West,  is  almost  nonexistent.  The 
people  are  free  spenders  when  they  have  money,  and  interpret  the  necessities  of  life 
broadly  at  all  times.  The  purchase  of  candy  and  other  luxuries  by  children  rapidly 
rises  at  times  when  the  farmers  receive  their  pari  ty  or  other  payments.  ?Tew  automobiles 
are  freely  purchased.  Out  of  501  automobile  registrations  by  June  1,  1940  (about  100 
more  were  estimated  as  still  to  be  registered),  503a  percent  were  of  1935  or  later  make; 
23-1/3  percent  were    1938   or  later;    and  20  of    the   1940  models  had  been  bought. 

Considerable  complaint  is  heard  from  the  merchants  that  new  automobiles  and 
other  luxuries  are  bought  while  old  debts  for  groceries  and  other  necessities  are 
neglected. 

Hiring  the  1920' s  credit  was  very  easy.  The  golden  flow  seemed  interminable  and 
outside  interests  competed  to  get  their  slice  of  the  new  wealth.  Machinery  companies 
competed  among  themselves  for  business  by  continually  lowering  credit  requirements 
(down  payments,  etc.).  One  company,  more  conservative,  withdrew  from  the  county  in 
view  of  the    fantastic  credit  programs   that  developed. 
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During  the  prosperous  times,  the  per  capita  income  was  very  high  and  it  was 
rather  well  distributed.  This,  with  easy  credit  and  the  belief  that  high  incomes  would 
continue,  encom-aged  unwise  and  frequently  reckless  spending.  Many  people  are  pointed 
out  as  having  made  $40,000  to  $60,000  in  a  year,  gone  to  Florida  or  California  and 
spent  it  all.  Many  large  houses  were  built.  The  coming  of  the  bad  years  left  these 
families  stranded  with  large  unpaid  debts.  The  continuation  of  the  drought  compelled 
them  to  take  on  still  more  obligations.  Now  a  large  proportion  of  the  "people  are 
indebted  for  several  thousand  dollars  per  family, 

Debt  does  not  make  a  man  lose  status  in  the  community  and  apparently  does  not 
worry  the  individuals  nearly  so  much  as  it  does  in  the  more  stable  communities,  but 
this  does  not  hold  true  so  much  for  several  of  the  older  settlers  who  were  there  before 
the  wheat  boom. 

One  pioneer  banker  who  has  lived  in  another  county  for  many  years  and  is  one  of 
the  large  owners  of  land  in  Haskell  County  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  credit  reliability 
of  the  people  in  the  county  and  mentioned  several  farmers  from  his  own  county  whom  he 
had  started  here.   They  were  among  the  better  group  of  farmers. 

During  the  recent  years  of  almost  complete  crop  failure,  the  chief  income  has 
come  from  conservation  and  parity  payments.  In  1939,  they  consisted  of:  conservation 
payments,  $377,420;  parity  payments,  $211,406  -a  total  of  $588,826.  The  last  Federal 
Census  reported  only  $519,605  as  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products  sold,  traded,  or 
used.  Therefore,  approximately  half  of  the  total  agricultural  income  of  the  county 
came  from  Government  payments.  Owing  to  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  farms  and  of 
these  payments,  the  county  cannot  be  classed  as  one  suffering  intense  distress. 

Table  14  shows  the  agricultural  conservation  and  parity  payments  of  a  number  of 
farmers  selected  upon  the  basis  of  size  of  unit  and  proportion  of  land  owned. 


Table  14. -  Agricultural  conservation  and  parity  payments  received  by 
representative  farmers,   Haskell  County,   Xans. ,    1940 


Farmer 

Acres 

Acres 

Total 

A.C.P. 

Parity 

Total 

No. 

owned 

rented 

acres 

payment 

payment 

payment  s 

1 

160 

160 

320 

$     336.34 

$169. 53 

$     505. 87 

2 

-- 

320 

320 

274.  87 

109.87 

384. 74 

3 

-- 

640 

640 

741.60 

391.00 

1,132.60 

4 

320 

640 

960 

994. 47 

554.89 

1,549.36 

5 

640 

480 

1,120 

2,156.84 

.     617.22 

2,774.06 

6 

480 

1,040 

1,520 

2,  299.  56 

664.84 

2,  964.  40 

An  ex-banker  now  connected  with  the  Federal  Land  Dank  said  that  an  average- 
farmer's  indebtedness  of  $2,500  in  Haskell  County  was  a  very  conservative  estimate. 
Everywhere  one  hears,  "Just  one  good  crop  will  clear  me  up  again,"  and  everyone  has 
faith  that  he  will  again  get  crops  just  as  good  as  those  of  the  twenties.  During  the 
good  years,  bankers  are  said  to  have  urged  people  to  borrow  money.  During  the  recent 
bad  years  the  bankers  havte  greatly  curtailed  their  loans,  and  machinery  companies  have 
tightened  their  requirements.   Such  credit  restrictions  in  the  time  of  most  need  would 
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have  been  disastrous  had  it  not  been  for  the  Government  Agricultural  Conservation 
Progran  and  parity  payments  together  with  the  liberal  credit  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Land  Dank  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  Several  farmers  have  repeated,  in 
effect,  the  statement  of  one;  We  used  to  be  able  to  get  a  loan  on  a  growing  crop  but 
now  they  -would  laugh  at  you  if  you  asked  for  a  loan  on  this  security.  Before,  a  good 
man  could  borrow  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  without  putting  up  anything.  Now  they 
won't  loan  you  money  unless  you  have  got  so  much  you  don't  need  any,  and  they  want 
10  percent   interest. 

Short-term  credit  to  cover  moderate  purchases  and  living  necessities  is  vi£al, 
but  difficult  to  get.  All  retail  agencies  have  clamped  down  on  their  credit,  especially 
to  the  wheat  farmers.  In  talking  about  what  they  would  do  if  they  suddenly  got  a  good 
crop  or  several  thousand  dollars,  some  did  not  mention  paying  debts  but  spoke  of 
improvements  for  the  house,  buying  an  automobile,  and  taking  a  trip.  One  woman,  of  a 
family  with  a  very  good  credit  rating  said  they  would  pay  off  all  their  debts,  but 
added,    "Well,    I    don't  know,    either,    Id  like   to  hold  out   a   little    for   a  nice   trip.5' 

During  the  last  few  years  of  crop  failure  the  Government  payments  were  the  main 
security  for  credit..  Payments  are  deferred  until  I  get  my  parity  or  conservation 
check. '!  About  20  percent  of  the  fuel  oil  used  to  put  in  and  care  for  a  crop  is  bought 
on  credit  from  the  oil  companies  on  the  security  of  assignments  of  the  Government 
checks,    according   to   an    analysis  of. .-the   sales  "of  one  bulk  dealer   in  Sublette. 

Although  most  of  the  farming  is  on  a  commercial  basis,  the  keeping  of  accurate 
records  of  expenditures  and  receipts  is  rare.  ^hen  these  records  are  kept  they  usually 
pertain  to  one  activity  only,  as  to  the  floe!:  of  chickens  or.  the  herd  of  m.  Ik  cows. 
Two  families  had  started  a  set  of  books  but  gave  them  up.  Several  said  they  didn  t 
mind  keeping  books  Mhen  they  were  making  a  profit,  but  did  not  like  to  when  times  were 
bad,    and   so  had  discontinued   them  It   just  made  us   sick   to    see   the  losses,  ■    one   said. 

Apparently  bookkeeping  makes   reality    too   real. 

Bookkeeping  is  usually  the  work  of  the  women  and  they  insist  upon  trying  to  do 
it  accurately.  I'lien  cash  and  expenditures  did  not  quite  balance  because  all  items 
purchased  were  not  remembered,  one  man  used  to  say,  "Call  it  cokes.  This  attitude  in 
regard  to  small  items  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  free-handed  spending,  the  lack  of 
appreciation    for   exact  measurements      and   failure   to    regard  machine  depreciation. 

The  people  are  very  conscious  of  prices  for  wheat.  They  keep  well  abreast  of 
prices  and  trends.  During  the  growing  season  they  keep  posted  on  the  crop  reports  and 
are  familiar  with  crop  predictions.  Many  listen  daily  to  radio  raarfcet  reports,  A 
paper  devoted  mainly  to  crop  and  stock  reports  probably  has  the  widest  circulation  in 
the  county  of  any    farm   trade  paper. 

During   good  years    the  price  of   wheat    is   the  chief   topic  of   conversation.      The 
farmers   have  organized    cooperatives   in  order    to    cut   out    the    grain   dealers'    profit. 
Here  again    their   lack  of   interest   in   details  has  brought   disaster.      Unsupervised,    the 
managers  have  unwisely  managed   the  businesses   so    that    several   have    failed. 

The  county  agent  and  the  Extension  Service  have  been  trying  to  develop  a  program 
of  cooperative  buying  of  livestock  for  the  smaller  operators,  but  so  far,  little  if  any 
progress  has  been  made.  The  farmers  listen  politely  to  the  proposals,  but  do  not  take 
action. 
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The  Extension  Service  has  also  been  active  in  an  educational  program  to  develop 
agricultural  practices  which  the  experiment  stations  have  shown  to  be  better  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of    the   soils  and  the  climate  of   the  Great  Plains. 

A  very  few  of  the  young  men  just  starting,  who  work  closely  with  the  county 
agent  and  have  not  followed  the  traditional  ways  for  half  a  lifetime  contoured  in  1940. 
The  others  are  watching  for  the  results.  In  the  spring  of  the  sane  year  the  county 
agent  said  to  one  of  the  young  men  who,  largely  because  of  parental  influence,  had  not 
contoured,  "You  should  py.t  some  lines  in  'chat  field.  "  The  young  man  replied,  "Yes,  I 
should  have   and  I    shall  next  year.      I   have   lost    a  lot  of   water   by  not  doing  it." 

The  people  read  a  great  deal,  but  few  read  many  farm  bulletins.  Neither  do  they 
carefully  read  letters  or  other  information  sent  out  from  offices  of  the  county  agent 
or  the  A.  A.  A.  committee.  Many  come  into  the  office  with  questions  that  have  been 
answered  in  circular  letters.  They  say,  in  effect,  "Yes,  I  got  that  letter,  but  I 
haven't  read  it,"o.r  "I  didn't  understand  it.5'  Frequently,  they  bring  a  letter  in  and 
ask  what  it  is  about  In  general,  the  women  seem  to  take  a  different  attitude  and  read 
the  correspondence  more  carefully  The  men.  especially,  like  to  acquire  their  infor- 
mation on    a  person- to  person  level  rather   than  by  written   document  or  orally  in   a   group. 

^Vhen  meetings  are  held  to  explain  the  farm  progran,  many  of  the  farmers  do  not 
attend;  they  "don't  have  time.1'  Gome  of  these  same  men  may  be  seen  around  town  day 
after  day,  merely  loafing.  Those  •who  do  attend  are  reluctant  to  ask  questions.  After 
the  meetings  the  men  who  were  not  at  the  meetings,  and  those  who  did  not  take  part, 
come  to  the  county  agent  and  inquire  personally  for  the  information  or  explanation  that 
has  been   given. 

Meetings  that  are  open  to  both  men  and  women  are  noticeably  better  attended. 
The  women  take  their  husbands,  FJor  are  they  reticent  about  talcing  part  They  ask 
questions  much  more  freely,  and  if  they  are  in  disagreement  with  the  speaker  they  say 
so.  The  men  sit  quietly  and  politely  and  then  perhaps  voice  their  disapproval  after- 
ward,   but    the  women   carry   the  issue   to   the    floor  during   the  discussion. 

Until  the  combine  was  developed,  armies  of  outside  seasonal  laborers  were 
required  for  the  wheat  harvest.  Each  day  of  delay  night  mean  a  loss  of  thousands  of 
dollars;  knowing  this,  the  laborers  demanded  high  wages  and  short  hours.  The  high 
wages  were  not  condemned  so  much  as  die  short  hours,  which  were  abhorrent  to  the  farmers 
whose  habits  were  so  different.  The  farmers  welcomed  the  combine  which  freed  them  from 
the    temporary  domination  of    seasonal    laborers. 

Unfortunate  relations  with  these  laborers  have  influenced  their  present  attitude 
toward  labor.  Whenever  one  talks  to  them  about  unions  and  labor  activity,  they  respond 
by  telling  of  their  personal  experiences.  Labor  does  not  have  friendly  support  aiiong 
these  wheat    farmers. 

Not  much  hired  labor  has  been  required  during  the  last  9years.  The  local  supply 
has  been  in  excess  of  the  demands  even  during  peal:  seasons.  Most  of  the  work  is  the 
running  of  a  tractor.  Only  the  larger  operators  have  needed  extra  laborers  and  they 
have  hired  local   people  by   the  day.      The   smaller  diversified   farmers   rarely  hire  help, 

The  general  opinion  is  that  a  good  man  is  difficult  to  find.  Those  who  are 
without  other  work    are  usually  on   projects  of   T7.P„A,  ;     the  people   say    that    they    are 
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unwilling  to  go  off  it  because  of  the  longer  hours  and  harder  work  on  the  farm,  Tne 
farmers  claim  they  would  pay  more  per  month,  but  that  men  on  W  P,A  will  not  take  the 
work,  as  they  can  get  almost  as  much  in  wages  for  fewer  days  of  W.P.A.  work,  The 
farmers  do  not  think  they  can  afford  to  pay  at  the  same  hourly  rate,  A  W  P  A.  employee 
who  will  miss  more  or  less  permanent  work  to  take  a  few  days  of  private  work  at  the 
same  wage  is  well    spoken  of  in   the  community 

A  few  large  operators  hire  young  married  men  to  run  their  farms,  usually  at  $30 
to  $35  per  month.  In  addition  there  are  certain  perquisites  such  as  a  house,  the  right 
to  keep   chickens   -and  a  cow     aid   the  use  of  machinery   to  operate  a    few  acres  of  wheat. 

The  older  residents  say  that  formerly  several  weeks  would  pass  between  trips  to 
town;  the  average  for  many  was  once  a  month.-  at  which  time  they  bought  a  supply  of 
groceries   and  clothing.      In  many   instances,    more   than   a  week  would  go  by  without  mail. 

Telephones  have  not  become  universal,  for  the  great  distances  between  farmsteads 
meant  a  large  initial  cost  There  are  only  a  few  country  lines  in  the  county.  The 
people  say  they  all  have  automobiles  and  if  >hey  want  to  talk  to  some  one  they  'can 
jump  in  the  car  -and  drive  over  to  see  than.  This  amounts  to  a  much  higher  cost  of 
communi cation,    but    they    say,    "Well,    we  have   to  have  our   automobiles   anyway," 

The  slight  use  of  the  telephone  is  probably  due  to  historical  factors.  When 
telephone  facilities  were  being  expanded,  the  per  capita  ^veal  th  of  the  country  was  too 
low  to  permit  the  large  initial  outlay  and  high  individual  costs  in  such  a  sparsely- 
settled  country.  Unless  almost  everyone  has  a  telephone,  the  possessor  does  not  get 
much  use  from  his.  Wealth,  came  to  the  country  during  the  period  of  automobile  expansion 
and  the  people  bought  them  and  used  them  for  communication.  The  sudden  wealth  also 
disturbed  the  stability  of  the  community.  The  telephone  is  a  more  important  device  in 
a  stable  society:  the  automobile  is  as  important  ai  instrument  in  an  unstable  community - 
perhaps   even  more  important. 

The  automobile  is  the  principal  instrument  of  transportation  as  well.  Only 
about  half-a-dozen  families  are  without  a  car;  many  farmers  have  two.  in  addition  to  a 
motortruck.  The  people  say  that  a  car  is  a  necessity  to  a  family  in  their  country. 
Several  people  have  bought  automobiles  while  on  direct  relief.  Considering  the  long 
series  of  years  without    a  crop,    the  machines   seen   are   surprisingly  new,, 

In  the  good  years  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  automobiles  bought  were  expen- 
sive; for  several  years  during  the  1920s  there  was  apparently  no  sales  agency  of  the 
lowest-priced  cars  in  the  county,  Several  persons  who  came  to  the  county  at  that  time 
have  mentioned  their  amazement  at  the  number  of  expensive  automobiles  driven  by  farmers 
who   lived  in  mediocre  houses. 

The  distances  driven  annually  are  almost  beyond  belief.  Some  of  the  most  con- 
servative families,  without  children  old  enough  to  drive,  report  that  they  cover  at 
least  25,000  miles  per  year  in  the  family  automobile,  In  addition,  they  have  a  truck 
and  frequently  an  old  car  that  is  used  to  drive  to  work.  From  the  25: 000-mile  minimum, 
the  annual  mileage  runs  up  to  75,000  miles  for  a  large  operator  with  scattered  holdings 
and   a  child  old  enough   to   drive. 

Where  do  they  drive  to  add  up  such  mileage?  The  answer  is  mainly  in  their 
immediate  locality <  for  they  define  that  as  territory  approximately  100  miles  in 
diameter.      The   conservative    family's   car  is   driven    to   the  nearest   village,    probably 
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from  7  to  20  miles  away  about  3  times  a  week.  In  addition,  they  will  average  a  trip 
at  least  once  a  week  to  Liberal  or  Garden  City  and  once  in  2  weeks  to  Dodge  City,  which 
is  50  miles  from  the  county  seat.  Then  there  is  driving  to  the  fields,  to  a  neighbor's 
house  perhaps  10  miles  away,  to  the  county  seat,  to  an  A. A  A.  or  Farm  Bureau  meeting, 
to   a  relative  s  house,    and  to   the  movies. 

Many  families  who  have  children  take  them  to  town  to  school  every  day.  If  one 
pupil  is  old  enough  to  drive,  this  may  mean  a  daily  drive  of  only  20  to  40  miles;  but 
if   they   are  all  young,    it  adds  up  to   from  40   to  80  miles  daily. 

A  trip  of  150  or  200  miles  to  see  a  friend  between  Saturday  evening  and  fjonday 
morning  is  not  unusual.  During  the  bad  years  many  have  taken  vacation  trips  to  neigh- 
boring States  or  farther  The  people  of  Haskell  County  think  no  more  of  driving  35 
miles  (a  total  of  70)  to  a  movie  than  Corn  Belt  people  do  of  going  4  or  5  miles.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  decide  at  8  o'clock  jln  the  evening  "  to  take  in  a  show"  in  a  town  35 
miles  away.  They  have  a  pride  in  their  disregard  for  distance  and  consider  it  one  of 
their  distinctive  characteristics. 

The  motortruck  is  considered  a  necessary  piece  of  equipment.  The  tractor  struck 
a  hard  blow  to  the  horse,  but  the  truck  practically  finished  the  business.  Ihe  truck 
is  usually  not  in  so  good  running  condition  as  the  car  and  tractor  and  does  not  look  so 
well  kept. 

In  the  industrial  areas  it  has  been  suggested,  that  laborers  engage  in  part-time 
farming  to  provide  a  solid  base  of  security,  thus  insuring  livelihood  by  subsistence 
agriculture,  and  increasing  income  by  off-the-farm  employment.  In  southwestern  Kansas 
there  ;.s  a  trend  toward  part-time  farming,  but  the  motivation  is  exactly  the  opposite. 
In  Kaskell  County  the  desire  is  to  obtain  a  small  steady  income  from  seme  nonagri  cul- 
tural   source  and  then    farm   to  bring  in   a  large   though  less    stable  income. 

Of  the  387  resident  operators  in  the  county,  46,  or  nearly  12  percent,  have  a 
relatively  steady  income  from  a  commercial,  professional,  or  political  source;  they  farm 
to  add  to  that.  Moreover,  the  majority  (the  163  nonresident  operators  from  outside  the 
county)  have  another   source  of  income  which  guarantees   them   at   least   a  minimum  living. 

'!ost  of  the  part-time  farmers  are  cash  crop^pers  who  live  in  .town  aid  are  subject 
to  criticism  by  the  farm  residents,  hut  the  advantages  of  such  a  partial  guarantee  of 
security  are  recognized.  For  this  reason  candidates  are  numerous  for  certain  local 
political  offices  or  positions,    such   as  rural  mail    carrier. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  toward  part-time  farming  by  industrial  laborers  is 
colored  by  local  conditions,  ^hen  asked  for  their  opinions  on  that,  several  said,  in 
effect,  *"?e  have  seen  enough  of  that  here.  The  farmer  has  enough  trouble  without  that 
kind  of  competition.  '*  Some  said  that  it  would  "dislocate  agriculture  more  than  ever." 
"The  hog  market  is  bad  enough  without  everyone  raising  his  owi.  "  Subsistence  farming 
of  that  kind  would  probably  affect  the  western  farmer  less  than  others.  They  raise 
only  a  few  hogs  and  produce  very  few  eggs  and  little  milk  commercially,  but  they  show 
great  concern  for  their  fellow  fanners.  VSIhen  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  products  con- 
sumed under  that  plan  would  be  used  mainly  by  a  group  that  could  not  have  them  now 
because  of  inadequate  income,  they  still  insisted  that  the  group  comprised  a  potential 
market  that  could  relieve  the  agricultural  situation.  Some  said  that  if  farmers  are  to 
buy   the  products  of  industry   they  must    sell   their  produce  in   the   city.      One   remarked 
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that  it  had  been  said,  if  we  were  to  sell  goods  to  foreign  countries  we  would  have  to 
buy  from  them,  and  added,  "It  is  the  same  here.  If  I  buy  a  tractor  and  an  automobile, 
I  have  to  sell  wheat  and  pork  and  butter  to  the  people  that  make  what  I  buy." 


GOVERNMENT  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAMS 

Everyone  interviewed,  whether  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  Government  farm 
program  was  unanimous  in  *:he  opinion  that,  as  one  man  said:  "If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Government  program,  none  of  us  would  be  here  now.  We  simply  could  not  have  made 
it  Only  one  man.  a  farmer  and  businessman,  questioned  the  soundness  of  governmental 
assistance,  asserting  that  natural  processes  of  economics  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  He  said,  "'The  people  who  are  here  now  would  probably  have  left.  The  country 
would  not  have  blown  any  more,  as  weeds  would  have  grown  up  and  protected  it.  I  don't 
know  what  would  have  happened  then,  but  some  more  people  v/ould  have  come  in,  sometime. 
At  least  we  wouldn't  have  a  big  debt  to  pay  off." 

Attitudes  pfid  beliefs  in  regard  to  the  farm  program  cluster  around  four  points: 
program  payments,  control  of  farm  practices,  acreage  adjustments,  and  procedures. 
Everyone  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  program  payments;  in  fact,  looked  upon  them  as  a 
legitimate  right  of  the  farmers.  In  private  conversations  and  in  meetings  they  dis- 
cussed ways  to  make  them  permanent.  At  one  meeting  they  discussed  the  advisability  of 
sending  in  a  recommendation  that  Congress  provide  a  processing  or  other  form  of  tax  to 
raise  the  money  in  order  to  put  the  program  on  a  more  permanent  basis  and  remove  the 
necessity  of  a  Congressional  act  to  make  the  payments  out  of  the  Treasury.  When 
questioned  about  the  soundness  of  such  governmental  assistance  the  retort  that  "business 
has  enjoyed  a  subsidy  from  the  tariff"  was  almost ' always  given.  Several  hoped  that  a 
method  could  be  devised  so  that  their  own  could  come  as  indirectly.  There  is  some 
feeling  that  payments  should  be  limited,  to  discourage  the  development  of  big  operators, 
but  parity  for  grain  sorghums  was  urged.  The  desire  for  limitation  of  size  of  payments 
to  individuals  is  to  preserve  the  family-size  farm,  which  suffers  from  large-scale 
units  through  increased  rents  and  the  destruction  of  farm  buildings. 

The  majority  of  the  one  crop  farmers  in  this  county  seem  to  object  to  listing, 
which,  they  say.  dries  out  what  moisture  the  soil  has.  Then  too,  they  maintain  that 
the  time  of  any  operation  is  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  weather  and  to  act  on 
any  other  basis  is  to  invite  blowing. 

The  second  group  of  practices,  in  which  they  do  not  now  believe  includes  con- 
touring, terracing,  and  basin  listing.  Although  they  are  designed  to  conserve  moisture, 
these  farmers  say  "You  can't  conserve  moisture  when  it  doesn't  rain;  and  if • it  dbes, 
you  don  t  need  to,' 

The  diversified  farmers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  receive  smaller  pay- 
ments because  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  land  is  in  wheat,  yet  they  are  more  favorable 
to  the  governmental  controls.   Several  would  like  to  see  more  strict  regulation. 

Few  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  world  conditions,  which  have  seemed  to 
make  production  control  necessary.  To  the  majority  wheat  surpluses  are  a  little  unreal 
as  they  have  not  had  even  a  moderately  good  crop  for  S  years.  The  governmental  program 
is  thought  of  mainly  in  terms  of  drought  relief. 
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There  are  only  25  standard  F.S.A.  clients  in  the  county.  Among  them  are  some 
very  good  farmers.  Some  complain  about  the  delay  of  the  Government  in  transmitting 
money  for  approved  purchases;  others,  especially  those  who  have  been  one -crop  farmers, 
object  to  keeping  cattle  and  raising  gardens. 

The  community  as  a  whole  does  not  know  much  about  the  F.S.A. ,  but  looks  upon  it 
as  a  slightly  undesirable  solution  to  problems  that  they  are  unable  to  meet  otherwise. 
Tine  typical  answer  to  questions  regarding  the  F.S.A.  is,  "I  don't  know  much  about  it. 
I  haven't  had  to  go  into  it  yet,  but  if  things  keep  on  I  may  have  to  sometime.  "  Usually 
when  a  Haskell  County  farmer  says,  "I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  he  is  reticent 
about  giving  opinions;  in  regard  to  the  F.S.A. ,  however,  conversation  gave  the  idea 
that  to  "have  to"  resort  to  it  is  undesirable,  but  it  is  considered  a  good  second  line 
in  a  system  of  defense  in  which  the  first  line  is  the  A. A. A. 

The  medical  care  program  for  Farm  Security  Administration  borrowers,  which  was 
in  its  second  year  at  the  time  this  survey  was  made,  was  favorably  mentioned,  especially 
by  those  who  had  profited  by  it,  one  of  whom  said,  "It  just  doesn't  seem  .that  we 
deserved  so  much.  "  On  the  other  hand,  osteopathy  and  chiropractic  are  popular  among 
these  people;  several  have  refused  to  go  into  the  health  program  because  it  does  not 
include  the  attendance  of  osteopaths  or  chiropractors. 

The  V/. P. A.  activities  are  rather  extensive  in  the  county.  During  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring  of  1939,  42  families  were  dependent  on  that  organization.  Attitudes 
toward  it  are  mixed  and  individuals  themselves  are  not  consistent  in  respect  to  it.  So 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  attitude  toward  individuals  on  V/.P.A.  overshadows  the 
more  generalized  attitude  toward  the  program  itself.  Sometimes  an  informant  will 
condemn  the  entire  idea  of  the  V/.P.A.,  saying  that  "It  spoils  people  so  they  won't 
work  when  they  can  get  it.  They  want  short  hours  and  big  pay."  They  then  tell  of 
individual  instances  in  which  they  could  not  get  help  even  though,  they  claim,  many 
were  just  lying  around  waiting  for  their  project  months  to  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  speaking  of  some  individuals  who  are  highly  regarded  by 

the  community,  they  say,  "!Iow  nice  it  is  that has  a  job  now.  I  don '  t  know  how  he 

would  have  gotten  along  without  it."   ^he  same  person  who  previously  condemned  the 
',7. P. A.  as  bringing  about  a  degeneration  of  people  may  be  the  one  now  praising  it. 

One  important  attitude  toward  the  W'.P.A.  is  the  tendency  to  place  upon  it  the 

responsibility  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  community.   If  repairs  are  needed  on  the 

streets,  roads,  public  buildings,  or  town  utilities,  they  expect  the  V/.P.A.  to  carry 
nr>st  of  the  burden. 

The  N.Y.A.  is  highly  regarded  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  natural  source  of  work  for 
the  young  people.  In  speaking  of  its  activities,  the  county  superintendent  saidr 
"Working  on  fl.V.A.  is  common;  in  fact,  it  is  the  lopular  thing  to  !o."  The  workers 
have  to  furnish  their  own  transportation  to  the  projects  and  frequently  those  costs 
amount  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  wages;  but,  in  the  words  of  the  people,  "It  gives 
them  something  to  do." 
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THE  COMMUNITY 


SPATIAL  PATTERNS 


Before  the  days  of  the  wheat  boom  and  rapid  transportation,  communities  were 
important  realities  in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  institutional  activities  of  the 
people  all  bore  relation  to  the  community  center,  which  in  most  cases  was  a  village. 
If  one  lived  in  a  certain  area  he  naturally  went  to  the  village  community  center  to  buy 
supplies,  sell  his  produce,  do  his  banking,  get  his  mail,  go  to  church,  and  take  part 
in  organized  activity.  Informal  social  participation  developed  in  these  centers  as  a 
byproduct  of  the  institutional  activities. 

Now  the  conquest  of  space  by  automobiles  has  broken  the  chief  bond  that  held  the 
people  together  in  communities,  and  this,  together  with  economic  conditions,  has  brought 
about  a  dispersal  of  the  institutions.  People  are  no  longer  oriented  toward  a  specific 
center;  the  individual  is  now  the  center  and  looks  about  him  in  all  directions.  An 
examination  of  the  activities  of  an  individual  gives  a  picture  of  the  disorganization 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  T!.  lives  10  miles  northeast  of  Sublette,  the  county  seat  of  Haskell  County. 
He  uses  the  bank  in  Sublette  and  occasionally  goes  to  the  courthouse  to  consult  with 
the  county  agent  or  A. A. A.  committee.  V.hile  in  town  he  buys  some  groceries  the  family 
needs  at  once.  Most  of  his  supplies  are  bought  either  in  Copeland  or  Garden  City,  15 
and  35  miles  away.  lie  says  that  for  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  grocery  store  in 
Copeland  where  he  can  buy  to  advantage;  except  for  it  he  would  buy  most  of  his  supplies 
in  Garden  City.  There  is  no  physician  at  Sublette  or  Copeland  so  he  must  go  elsewhere 
for  health  service.  During  the  year  he  has  been  taking  his  family  to  an  osteopath  in 
Montezuma  (20  miles),  who  sends  him  on  to  Dodge  City  (another  23  miles)  in  case  of  more 
serious  illnesses.  Many  machine-repair  parts  are  not  carried  in  stock  in  the  smaller 
towns.  As  Dodge  City  is  a  center  of  distribution,  Mr.  FJ.  goes  directly  there  for  re- 
pairs. He  says  that  during  some  seasons  more  than  a  month  may  elapse  between  trips  to 
Dodge  City,  but  at  other  times  he  may  go  twice  a  week.  <Most  of  his  wife's  clothes  are 
bought  there.  The  so  called  community  sales  are  held  weekly  in  the  larger  towns,  and 
during  the  slack  seasons  he  likes  to  go  to  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  local  prices  at 
which  commodities  are  selling. 

His  chief  recreation  is  found  at  moving  picture  shows.  He  goes  most  often  to 
Garden  City,  but  frequently  attends  at  Dodge  City.  Sundays  are  often  spent  at  the 
homes  of  relatives  who  live  in  surrounding  counties.  His  wife  belongs  to  two  women's 
clubs;  the  members  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  congeniality  and  are  widely  scattered 
over  Haskell  and  the  adjoining  county  on  the  east.  Other  informal  social  associations 
are  largely  with  members  of  Mr.  D's  own  age -group.  They  are  scattered  about  the  county, 
but  occasionally  several  of  them  get  together  for  an  evening  of  cards.  Two  or  three 
of  these  families  sometimes  arrange  to  meet  at  a  dance  in  Satanta. 
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The  farm  families  are  attracted  to  several  villages  by  the  forces  of  business0 
recreation,,  religion,  etc.  At  times  the  relative  strength  of  these  vary  considerably.. 
At  present,  the  pulling  power  of  Sublette  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  A„A  A: 
headquarters  are  there,  !7hen  discussing  Mr,  13' s  activities  it  was  noted  that  the 
prices  at  a  certain  grocery  store  gave  Copeland  a  temporary  ascendency  with  the  "B, 
family,  tthen  the  children  reach  high-school  age  or  if  the  local  rural  school  should  be 
closed,  the  village  in  which  the  children  attend  school  may  change  the  family's 
cosramity  affiliation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  community  is  weak  and  the  individual's  life  is  segmentedf 
with  each  segment  oriented  in  a  different  direction,  Ihe  businessmen  of  Sublette  de- 
plore the  fact  that  their  town  lacks  certain  facilities  with  power  to  draw  the  families 
in,  Several  said  the  almost  vacant  streets  of  Sublette  on  Saturday  afternoons  and 
evenings  were  the  result  ©f  not  having  a  good  movie  theater —the  people  like  to  go  to  a 
movie  on  Saturday  and  so  they  do  their  shopping  elsewhere.  The  businessmen  also  say 
that  the  town  suffers  severely  by  not  having  a  physician.  The  people  themselves  say  'that 
by  going  to  a  neighboring  town  to  shop  they  can  save  more  than  enough  to  take  them  to  a 
show. 

In  the  old  sense,  the  community  as  a  geographical  area  which  can  be  outlined  on 
a  map  with  a  village  center  in  which  major  business  and  social  activities  are  conducted 
does  not  exist  in  Haskell  County,  The  actual  condition,  is  a  hybrid  of  rural  and  urban 
patterns.  Automobiles  have  expanded  the  boundaries  of  the  individual  s  activities.. 
This  occurred  after  the  country  had  developed  a  hierarchy  of  towns,  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  function  in  distribution,  production,  and  assembly  Thus  Dodge  City  was  a 
wholesale  point  for  southwestern  Kansas  and  served  the  area  through  retail  outlets  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages.  Some  of  these  towns  that  were  situated  in  more  densely 
populated  areas  (in  the  case  of  Harden  City  in  an  irrigated  valley)  grew,  and  offered 
more  services.  So,  superimposed  upon  the  hierarchy  of  distribution  was  a  hierarchy  of 
size  and  service. 

As  long  as  the  individual  was  held  down  by  distance  he  had  to  be  content  with 
the  services  of  the  local  retail  village.  He  dealt  with  the  outer  world  through  the 
local  merchant,  who  in  turn  dealt  largely  through  traveling  representatives.  Thus  the 
final  area  of  distribution  was  well  insulated  from  the  outside  world  by  the  fact  that 
their  contacts  were  mauily  through  the  relatively  impersonal,  indirect,,  and  formalized 
channels  of  trade,  "he  same  insulation  limited  contacts  to  the  few  people  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  thus  stabilizing  the  social  organization.  If  certain  services  were 
not  available  to  them,  the  matter  of  choice  was  not  involved;  they  had  to  get  along 
without  them  and  were  not  especially  unhappy  about  it. 

With  the  coming  of  automobiles,  the  picture  was  changed,  '.^hen  a  farmer5 s  machine 
needed  repairs  and  the  local  dealer  did  not  have  a  part,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
having  the  dealer  order  it  and  there  might  be  a  delay  of  3  days  or  more..  Tht  after  he 
owned  an  automobile  he  went  to  Bodge  City,  perhaps  at  the  local  dealer ss  suggestion,, 
and  got  the  part  himself,  thus  saving  2  days*  The  barrier  was  immediately  broken.  The 
whole  process  of  business  was  reversed.  Instead  of  the  outside  world  bringing  the  com- 
modity to  the  consumer  and  delivering  it  through  a  local  merchant,  the  consumer  went 
outside  and  got  it  himself,  He  saw  the  advantages  and  told  his  friends.  More  and  mCfee 
went  outside,  and  as  the  practice  grew  the  local  merchant  could  not  afford  to  carry  so 
large  a  stock.   Now  a  farmer  says,  "If  I  go  to  Sublette 3  just  as  likely  as  not  1   can  t 
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get  what  I  want,  so  I  just  go  :o  Dodge  in  the  first  place.  We  usually  want  other 
things  anyway  that  we  can  t  get  in  towi  and  there  is  a  much  better  stock  of  everything 
to  choose  from.  If  I  buy  $10  or  Sl5  worth  of  stuff.  I  save  enough  to  more  than  pay  for 
the   trip,    and  my  wife   and  I    can   go    to   a  show.    ' 

Moreover,  the  individual  s  contacts  have  been  widened  so  that  he  can  select  his 
associates  Just  as  the  larger  towns  offer  a  wider  selection  of  merchandise,  so  does 
the  expanded  area  offer  a  wider  selection  of  companions  and  activities.  The  local 
village  store  has  now  taken  on  the  aspects  of  the  urban  neighborhood  drug  and  grocery 
stores,  which  are  used  as  a  convenience.  The  individual's  experience  has  been  expanded 
and  he  has  learned  where   each   distinct  need  and  desire   can  be   satisfied  best. 

We  may  then,  picture  the  individual  farmer  as  having  primary  experience  in  an 
area  some  100  miles  in  diameter  and  within  which  he  moves  about  freely.  In  this  area 
are  small  and  large  zones  of  activity  -  villages,  towns  and  cities~each  competing  for 
his  business  and  social  activity.  Each  has  special  inducements:  some  excel  in  one 
segment  of  activity  and  some  have  monopolies  on  certain  services  The  farmer  s  freedom 
of  movement  permits  him  to  use  each  advantage  He  is  in  a  position  not  unlike  that  of 
the  urban    shopper  who   goes    from   store   to    store  buying  the  advertised     special1'  at   each. 

The  individual's  more  extensive  human  contacts  are  not  so  close  as  his  more 
limited  ones  were,  and  when  they  do  reach  a  degree  of  intimacy  it  is  upon  the  basis  of 
congeniality   and  choice   rather    than  proximity. 

Haskell    County    is  honeycombed  with   women    s    clubs,    which    are   considered   later. 
The  members   of    a   club    are   widely    scattered    and  manbership    is    based  upon    interest    and 
congeniality        There   are    also   informal    groups    that    are  usually  based  on    age.       Groups  of 
young    fanners    and    their    wives   often    get      ogether    at   night    to   play    "penny    ante''  and 
perhaps  have   something    to   eat. 

The  family  is  active  socially.  Those  informants  who  had  parents,  sons,  and 
daughters,  designated  these  relatives  as  the  persons  most  frequently  visited  or  coming 
to    their   homes. 

In  the  entire  county  only  one  group  resembles  an  integrated  community  It  is 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  centering  in  the  Colusa  school.  If  asked  the 
community  to  which  they  belong,  the  non  T.lennonite  people  in  that  neighborhood  reply 
"Colusa.'  Each  month  during  the  slack  season  .late  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring  the 
group  has  a  meeting  in  the  schoolhouse.  3esides  singing,  in  which  the  people  do  not 
take  part  enthusiastically  there  is  a  program  consisting  of  a  short  play,  usually  by 
younger  farmers  and  thei  r  wives,  readings  recitations,  and  perhaps  music  by  the  children. 
The  county  agent  or  someone  from  outside  is  asked  to  give  a  short  talk  Later,  coffee, 
sandwiches  and  pie  are  served  in  the  basanent  Bothbefore  and  after  the  progran  there 
is  informal  visiting  The  entire  family  usually  attends,  as  seems  necessary  for 
meetings   of   any  kind    to   be    successful    tn  Kaskell    County. 

The  people  enjoy  the  meetings  and  are  proud  of  tlieir  community.  One  seemed  to 
express  the  general  feeling  when  she  said,  We  think  the  Colusa  community  is  just  a 
little  better    than    anywhere   else        We   get    together    and  have  better   times        When  we   are 
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here  we  have  a  place  to  visit.  Of  course  we  can  go  to  Sublette  to  basketball  games  in 
the  schoolhouse,  but  when  the  game  is  over  they  want  to  get  us  out  and  we  don'  t  have 
time   to   talk.      Here  we  have  our   little   fights  occasionally  but  we   soon    get   over   them" 

Colusa  is  one  of  the  old  towns,  but  there  is  no  business  center  there  now.  The 
school  is  a  large  two-room  brick  building  with  a  full  basement  for  recreation.  The 
partition  between  the  rooms  can  be  removed  to  make  one  large  assembly  room.  The  only 
community  activities  are  the  monthly  meetings. 

This  cannot  be  called  community  activity  without  qualification;  although  the 
membership  is  in  a  fairly  limited  area  there  is  a  high  proportion  of  non  members.  In 
the  main  the  non-members  are  Mennonites,  who  compose  a  strong  in-group  that  condemns 
much  of  the  behavior  of  the  Colusa  people.  The  fact  that  they  are  sandwiched  among 
different,  if  not  critical,  people  who  present  a  united  front  may  be  a  strong  force  in 
drawing  the  non-Mennonite  group  together.  The  presence  of  many  people  who  look  dif- 
ferent, dress  differently,  hold  different  values,  and  stock  together  would  intensify 
and  throw  into   sharp   relief   the  commonalty  of   the  out -group. 

An  analysis  of  the  activities  and  membership  of  the  community  showed  that  a  few 
families  planned  the  programs  and  kept  up  interest.  Recently  when  illness  kept  three 
of  those  families  from  taking  part,  the  meetings  were  not  held.  A  reason  given  was  the 
hard  winter,  but'  conversations  indicated  tha-t  the  families  went  to  tue  neighboring 
towns  about  as  often  as  usual.  The  five  families  seem  to  be  the  leaders  that  keep  the 
group  functioning. 

In  summarizing  the  Colusa  group,  it  may  be  said  that  (1)  it  had  its  origin  as  a 
real  community  in  the  prewheat  era;  (2)  the  coming  of  a  large  Mennonite  colony  made  the 
other  group  more  conscious  of  its  own  kind;  and  (3)  the  presence  of  a  few  leaders  was 
a  leavening  which,  in  the  new  and  changed  environment,  retained  older  community  patterns; 
nevertheless  (4).  the  "Colusa  community"  has  many  characteristics  of  a  club  of  the- 
secondary -group  type  and  would  probably  disappear  with  the  other  communities  if  that 
leadership  were  lost. 

Another  area,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county  (Prairie  View),  has  also  re- 
tained certain  community  characteristics.  At  the  close  of  the  wheat  era,  the  members 
of  a  school  district  only  6  miles  square  had  built  a  large  school  building  and  started 
a  high-school  course  of  study.  Gradually  a  full  4-year  high- school  course  was  developed. 
Then  the  drought  became  so  bad  that  strong  opposition  developed  and  the  high  school 
program  was  abandoned.  The.  Church  of  God,  in  the  area  for  many  years,  is  now  very 
active.  Their  meetings  are  held  in  the  schoolhouse  and  are  well  attended.  The  farm 
program  provides  an  added  unifying  element,  for  the  Prairie  View  community  is  in  a 
geographical  environment  which' is  rather  different  from  the  remainder  of  the  county, 
The  sandy  soil  makes  a  more  drastic  and  forward-looking  plan  desirable,  and  encourages 
a  high  degree  of  cooperation  among  neighbors.  This  is  also  the.  area  in  which  the  cow 
sorghum  complex  remained  strongest.  The  people  recognize  a  difference  between 
themselves  and  the  '"wheat   fellows." 

It  is  significant  that  in  both  Colusa  and  Prairie  View  there  is  a  competition 
which  sets  the  people  apart  from  some  other  group.  In  both  instances  the  general 
behavior  of   the  people  is   like  that   of   the  others   in   the   county.      Whatever   community 
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activity  and  feeling  is  found,  is  ill  addition  to  the  countywide  characteristics.  In 
neither  caseisthere  a  business  center  Possibly  these  two  instances  are  representative 
of  a  widespread  tendency  in  the  development  of  a  new  kind  of  community  which  retains 
some  of  the  older  characteristics  plus  a  secondary  group  tinge. 

Throughout  the  county  there  is  an  over  all  similarity  of  response  to  a  wide 
variety  of  stimuli  This  serves  as  a  binder  to  hold  the  people  together  regardless  of 
their  social  and  economic  differences  Henceforth,  when  the  word  "community'"  is  used 
in  this  report  it  refers  to  this  cultural  unity, 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PEOPLE  ON  THE  LAND 

Practically  all  the  land  in  Haskell  County  had  been  homesteaded  by  1905  As  the 
oidtimers  say.  "every  quarter  had  a  house  on  it,"  and  there  were  eight  villages  This 
does  not  mean  that  at  any  one  time  every  quarter  section  had  a  family  on  it,  for  a  large 
proportion  Of  the  population  left  as  9oon  as  their  claims  were  proved  Others,  who 
had  come  to  make  homes  were  forced  out  by  drought  or  hail  The  first  period  was  one 
of  rapid  population  shift  and  high  mobility,  .  i feh  the  population  gradually  becoming 
relatively  stable  in  numbers  As  the  farm  people  moved  away  the  villages  gradually  died 
until  the  county  seat.  Santa  Fe  was  the  only  one  of  consequence  With  the  building  of 
the  railroad  in  1912  two  new  towns  were  established  Sublette  and  Satanta.  From  then 
until  1918  buildings  and  businesses  were  moved  to  them  from  Santa  Fe,  With  the  removal,, 
after  a  long  fight  of  the  county  seat  to  Sublette  Santa  Fe  disappeared  except  for  a 
mral  schoolhouse,  a  country  filling  station  and  a  cemetery. 

As  most  of  the  land  was  broken  out  for  the  first  time  during  the.  wheat  boom  and 
many  new  houses  were  built,  it  is  probable  that  the  decade  of  the  1920' s  saw  more 
people  actually  living  on  the  land  than  at  any  other  time  Since  then,  there  has  been 
a  continuous  decline  Since  1936  houses  have  been  tows  down  by  absentee  owners  in 
order  to  reduce  their  taxes.  Lands  previously  farmed  by  those  who  have  now  gone  have 
been  taken  over  by  other  operators  to  enlarge  their  units  Other  families  have  moved 
to  ttresn  and  operate  their  land  from  there 

There  are  three  types  of  operators  from  the  viewpoint  of  farmer  relationship  to 
the  land.  (  1)  those  living  outside  the  county  (2)  those  living  in  the  villages,  and 
(3)  those  living  on  the  land 

Some  of  the  first  group  live  in  villages  which  may  be  as  close  or  closer  to  their 
land  than  the  homes  of  the  second  group  they  may  even  live  on  farms  just  across  the 
county  line,  and  others  of  them  live  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

The  third  group,  although  classified  as  living  on  the  farms  may  live  as  much 
as  15  miles  from  a  part  of  their  land  They  differ  from  the  other  two  principally  in 
that  many  maintain  some  livestock, 

The  three  northern  parts  of  the  county  have  the  most  houses  the  middle  parts 
have  fewer  and  the  southernmost  parts  the  least.  The  northern  parts  lead  for  two 
reasons  (1)  the  Mennonite  colony  which  is  located  in  the  northeastern  one  has  smaller 
farms,  (2)  the  northern  territory  includes  a  sandy  area,  which  has  maintained  the  cow 
sorghum  complex  v^iich  requires  residence  on  the  farm  Traveling  toward  the  south  the 
percentage  of  nonfarm  resident  operators  increases. 


PATTERNS  OF    INFORMAL    ASSOCIATION 

I  was  pretty  handy  when  I  was  young  and  did  most  of  the  well  work  in  this  part 
of  the  county  I  got  a  little  for  work  outside  the  county,  but  I  never  charged  anyone 
in  the  neighborhood.  I  would  just  say.  Sometime  I  11  need  some  help  and  will  have  to 
call   on  you  If  I    got   behind  on  my  work   the  neighbors  would  help  me  out 

This   statement  of   an  old  settler   is   a  measure  of  thereality  of    the  old  neighbor 
hood   as    a  cooperative  unit        Cash  was    scarce,    but   labor  was  plentiful    and  there  was   a 
scattering  of  men   with    the   slcills  necessary   to   a  pioneer   community        Except    for   a    few 
necessities    from   the  outside  world      the  neighborhood  was   a  self   contained  economic  unit. 

For  work  that  required  more  labor  than  the  family  could  supply,  neighbors  were 
called  in  and  \vere  '-paid  back'1  when  they  needed  help-  Records  of  such  indebtedness 
were  not  kept  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  translate  it  into  money.  One  man  said,  Ore 
year  I  broke  my  leg  just  in  planting  season  and  my  neighbor,  did  my  work  in  two  days. 
Another  said,  'One  fall  W  was  not  well  and  his  son  w?sited  to  go  to  college  They  were 
behind  on  their  work  so  when  I  finished  we  drove  our  tractors  into  the  field  and  helped 
him    finish  up.  " 

Before  mail  routes  were  Established  through  the  county  ■whichever  family  went  to 
town  brought  back  the  mail  for  the  families  along  the  way  When  winter  roads  were  bad, 
two  or  three  men  went  to  town  together  and  brought  back  the  mail  and  whatever  goods  the 
families  in   the  neighborhood  had  ordered. 

The  pattern  is  very  different  now.  As  one  man  said  "We  used  to  all  help  each 
other,    now  it   is   every  man    for   himself  ,  " 

Informal  cooperation  is  less  extensive  now  than  formerly  Some  neighbors  take 
care  of  children  while  the  parents  go  to  to^m.  In  1937.  when  one  young  man  moved  into 
a  vacant  farmhouse,  several  of  his  former  neighbors  went  over  and  helped  clean  up  the 
place.  In  some  instances,  after  finishing  their  own  harvest,  farmers  take  their 
tractors  and  combines  into  the  field  of  a  neighbor  who  is  behind  They  also  lend  their 
shop  tools:  One  man  said  his  neighbors  used  his  tools  more  than  he  did;  another  ;*ai.d 
he   told  hjis  neighbors    they   could  use  his   shop  whenever    they  wished 

Trie  tendency  toward  cooperation,  is  stronger  among  the  farm  families  than  among 
those  in  the  villages,  probably  because  they  can  see  their  neighbor  s  plight  The  mar 
who  goes  10  or  15  miles  to  work  his  field  each  morning  and  returns  to  the  village  each 
night   is  isolated    from   the  neighboring    farmers 

Why  has  there  been  such  a  decline  in  the  old  cooperative  patterns?  On»  man 
attributed  it  to  the  Mennoni  t  es.  'Vhen  they  came,  nei  ghbo  rliness  was  ended.  They 
figure  out  just  how  much  their  laboris  worth  and  if  they  have  worked  more  thai  you  have, 
they  expect  cash  for  the  difference."  However,  the  Mennonites  are  concentrated  in  the 
one  locality  in  which  cooperation  is  most  persistent  among  the  non -Mennoni  te  group 
Another  said.  "It's  not  so  much  that  people  have  changed  People  are  pretty  much  the 
sane   as    they   always  were        It's   just    that   we   live   and  work   differently  now.    ' 


The  last  probably  came  nearest  giving  the  real  reason.  Wheat  farming  i  s  an 
individualistic  business  "hen  the  grain  is  ready  to  harvest,  the  hazards  of  delay  are 
too   great    to  permit    the   extensive  exchange  of   labor,      Each  must   get  his  crop  in    as   soon 
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as  possible-      Units    also,    on    the   average  much   larger    than   before,,    vary  more   in    size, 
The    small    operator    cannot   help    the   large  one  on    a  cooperative   basis,     for    the   large 
operator   will    never   have    time   to    repay  him.       The   large  wheat   operator   is   also  more 
business-minded    than    the    smaller    farmer;    he  hires   a  large  part   of  his  labor    and  is  in 
the  habit  of  balancing  his  costs    against  his    receipts. 

The  combine  has  put  small -unit  wheat  production  on  a  family  basis.  As  three  men 
and  a  combine  now  can  do  the  work  of  several  times  that  many  with  the  old  header,  the 
cooperation  needed  is  on  a  scale  much  smaller  than  the  neighborhood.  In  many  instances 
a  father  and  married  son  or  some  brothers  work  together.  In  others,  two  friendly 
families  do  some  of  their  work  together.  Cooperation  on  a  two-family  basis  has 
effectively   replaced   the  whole -neighborhood  cooperative  pattern. 

One  informant  pointed  out  that  the  farmer  who  is  "handy"  as  a  carpenter  is  no 
longer  in  demand;  he  has  been  replaced  by  the  skilled  laborer  in  the  village  who  does 
nothing  else.  Thus  another  factor  in  maintaining  cooperation  is  eliminated.  The  urban 
pattern  _  including  division  of  labor,  specialization,  and  cash  economy  of  the  indus- 
trialized world -has  been   impressed  upon   the   county. 

"People  do  not  get  together  and  have  a  good  time  like  we  used  to.  Vfoen  I  was 
young  I  used  to  ride  15  miles  to  a  dance.  I  played  a  fiddle.  We  would  change  off 
playing  and  calling.  People  would  come  for  miles  around  and  we  often  wouldn't  get  home 
until  morning.  Everyone  had  a  good  time  and  it  didn't  cost  anything.  Now  everyone 
chases  off  to  shows  at  different  places.  Maybe  they  have  as  good  times  as  we  did  but 
they   don't  have   any   better." 

The  country  dance  was  one  of  the  popular  amusements  of  the  pioneer  people. -all 
the  oldtimers  tell  about  them.  In  the  old  Colusa  community  they  needed  a  new  school - 
house.  "There  were  a  lot  of  young  bachelors  in  the  community  and  they  said  if  it  was 
made  so  they  could  have  dances  in  it  they  would  help  pay  for  it.  It  was  agreed  upon, 
and  we  had   some    f  ne   times   in   there.  " 

Some  of    the   communi  ties,   notably    the  Colusa  neighborhood,    had  community  meetings. 
There   were  programs    and   refreshments,    but    'the   best   part    was    the   chance   to    see    and 
visit  with  people  \\hom  you   didn't   get    a   chance   to   visit   with  otherwise."    In    addition, 
entire    families  would  often   visit  other  neighborhood    families.      Now  visiting   seems    to 
be  limited    to   relatives    and   intimates,    many  of  whom   live  outside  the  neighborhood. 

The  late  migration  to  the  county  came  largely  from  eastern  Kansas  and  brought 
withitthe  stamp  of  Kansas  Puritanism,  which  practically  obliterated  the  characteristic 
kindly  roughness  and  freedom  of  the  pioneer  country.  Country  dances  suffered  from  the 
blight    and  no  longer   exist. 

Satanta  is  the  only  place  in  the  county  where  dances  of  any  kind  are  permitted 
except  for  an  occasional  private  dance  in  the  lodge  hall  at  Sublette.  They  are  held  at 
Satanta,  despite  efforts  by  the  village  women  to  have  it  closed,  and  only  because  the 
hall   was  built  outside   the  village  limits. 

The  dances  are  held  intermittently  and  are  not  widely  attended  by  the  local 
people.  Some  young  married  people,  however,  frequently  arrange  to  meet  at  the  dance. 
Usually   there  is  liquor   for  use  in   the  cars   at   intermissions,    but   rowdyism  is  uncommon. 
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Mot  many  young  people  of  high-school  age  attend,  and  dancing  among  the  unmarried  youth 
does  not  seem  to  be  popular.  In  general,  dancing  is  so  disapproved  that  many  of  the 
young  people  have  never  learned-  A  mother  who  sent  her  daughter  to  Dodge  City  for 
dancing  lessens  the  summer  before  she  left   for  college  was  -severely  criticized. 

Drinking  Ls  not  common  among  the  young  people,  and  is  not  done  openly.  Even  in 
the  two  larger  towns  ..Garden  City  and  Liberal  -there  is  only  one  public  place  vfaeie 
men  and  women  have  beer  together,,  Beer  drinking  by  women  is  frowned  upon  by  the  com- 
munity. One  young  man  from  outside  the  county  said,  "One  night  when  we  first  came 
here  we  parked  on  the  street  and  I  got  a  couple  of  bottles  of  beer.  While  we  were 
sitting  in  the  car  drinking  it,  about  50  persons  went  by  and  stared  at  my  wife.  We 
have  never  done  it  since  Now  sometimes  a  few  of  us  get  a  gallon  of  beer  and  have  it 
at  one  of  our  homes   and  play  a  little  penny  ante.  " 

In  Sublette  there  is  not  much   social  li  feincluding  both  girls  and  boys.      A  group 
of  girls  and  a  group  of  boys  may  drive  separately   to   a  movie  and  ret'i:::n    the  same  way., 
They  have  separate  clubs  and  groups.      The  period  of  courtship  is  relatively   short  and 
"dating"  is  not  used  as   a  basis  of   social   activity   among  young  people 

Both  villages  have  swimming  pools,  which  are  the  center  of  summer  recreation. 
Sublette  has  a  tennis  court  but  it  is  not  used  much.  In  the  spring  and  fall  the  girls 
of  Sublette  take  long  bicycle  rides;    in   the  winter   they  have   club  meetings. 

Boys  and  girls  and  all  age-groups  go  to  the  movies  often -an  average  of  two  a 
week  is  not  unusual.  There  is  one  theater  in  the  county,  but  it  is  not  thought  a  good 
one  so  most  of  the  people  go  to  Garden  City  or  Liberal.  The  shows  are  the  same  as  those 
found  in  most  cities.  '"Gone  with  the  Wind"  was  in  Liberal  during  the  first  part  of 
March  1940,  only  a  month  after  its  first  appearance  in  cities  of  nearly  100,000  popula- 
tion.    Nearly  everyone  saw  it   and   the  comments  were   similar   to   those  heard  in   citi    s 

The  women's  social  activities  are  more  formalized  than  the  men  s.  There  are 
dozens  of  women  s  clubs,  but  the  only  organized  activities  of  the  men  are  the  lodges  - 
Masons   and  Odd  Fellows.      In   the  country   the  women's   clubs  often  have  meetings   to  which 

the  men  are  invited,  sometimes  once  a  month,  but  in  the  villages  the  meetings  aa°e  more 
strictly    feminine. 

The  men's  social  life  is  unorganized.  Many  of  the  young  men  congregate  on  the 
street  and  then  a  few  may  decide  to  drive  to  a  show.  Some  play  pool,  but  it  is  not 
really  popular  and  many  in  the  community  frown  upon  it.  The  pool  halls  are  dirty  and 
generally  undesirable  loafing  places.  During  the  winter  checkers  and  dominoes  are 
favorite  games,  and  are  often  played  in  the  drug  store,  variety  store,  and  pool  hall 
in  Sublette.  A  game  called  "moon,  "  pi  ayed  with  dominoes  and  resembling  pitch,  is 
popular.  Both  the  drug  and  variety  stores  in  Sublette  are  favorite  gathering  places. 
The  young  people  1  >nge  around  the  soda  fountain  and  Ln  the  back,  where  a  checker  game 
is  usually  going  on 

Bridge  playing  has  become  popular  with  the  women,  but  the  men  do  not  play  much, 
it  is  a  rather  violent  break  with  the  Puritanical  traditions.,  Some  of  the  Ider  women 
still  oppose  it  and  some  young  women  who  live  with  their  parents  have  to  entertain  the 
club  at   someone  else's  home. 
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A  description  of  informal  recreation  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of 
soft  drinks.  They  supply  perhaps  the  most  universal  social  contact.  During  both  winter 
and  summer  young  and  old  stop  in  at  one  of  the  fountains  for  a  soft  drink  and  a  chat 
with  the  others  there.  In  Sublette,  the  drug  store  resembles  a  cocktail  lounge  in  the 
city  and  seems  to  serve  about  the  same  purpose- 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  informal  recreation  is  of  a  sober  type,  in 
general.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  girls  and  women 
group  together  and  the  men  and  boys.  This  may  be  because  the  people,  especially  the 
women  like  to  gossip  about  any  young  people  who  pair  off.  If  a  boy  and  girl  "date"  a 
couple  of  times,  the  people  begin  to  speculate  on  whether  or  not  they  are  married,  or 
how  soon   they  will   be,    which  is  obnoxious   to  both. 


PATTERNS  OF  FORMAL   ASSOCIATION 

The  family  is  the  fundamental  unit  in  the  life  organization  of  the  people.  The 
husbandrwife  bond  is  very  strong  and  apparently  is  rarely  broken  by  divorce.  Practically 
all  informants  said  that  divorce  occurs  only  among  the  poorer  people  and  then  rarely. 
The  county  attorney  veri fied- these  statements,  so  far  as  local  records  go,  and  added 
that  all,  in  the  last  years,  had  been  given  to  people  of  very  low  income  or  to  those 
on  W.P.A.  In  his  opinion  divorce  is  the  result  of  poverty,  and  it  did  appear  to  be  so 
in   this  county. 

The  home  remains  an  economic  unit.  Its  substance  comes  from  the  crops  which  are 
almost  entirely  cared  for  by  the  labor  of  the  family.  The  question  of  crop  success  or 
failure  is  dramatically  signi  fi  cant  to  the  entire  family.  Most  informants  put  improve- 
ments for  the  home  or  family  recreation  -electric  plants,  running  water,  or  trips  - 
foremost  in   their  list  of    expenditures   in   the  event  of  a   good  crop. 

The  lack  of  money  a  crop  failure  brings  is  understood  even  by  the  most  unreason- 
able and  demanding  wife  or  child.  Moreover,  a  crop  failure  is  usually  general  in  the 
area,  and  the  weather,  rather  than  a  person,  is  obviously  at  fault.  Thus  covetousness 
is  minimized.  Crop  failures  are  calamities  for  all*  the  people,  including  the  business- 
men, so  there  is  little  discrepancy  in  wealth  between  farmers  and  town  people.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  businessmen  are  also  raising  a  cash-grain  crop  and  depend  upon  it  to  raise 
their  level  of  living   above  necessities. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  nicely  furnished  and  practically  all  are  comfortable.  In 
some  instances  the  houses  are  small  or  perhaps  consist  only  of  a  basement,  with  plans 
to  enlarge  or  complete  them  when  good  crops  come.  Some  new  houses  are  rather  scantily 
furnished  and  in  others  the  furnishings  have  .become  vjorn,  but,  as  one  family  said,  "We 
are   getting  along  until   we  have   another   crop." 

Practically  every  home  has  several  papers  and  magazines,  indicating  that  many 
hours  are  spent  there.  A  few  have  electric  plants,  and  more  have  some  kind  of  running 
water,  installed  by  family  labor  at  a  small  cost.  Other  houses  that  were  built  at  the 
end  of  the  era  of  prosperity  are  wired  for  electricity,  but  "wheat  prices  went  way  down 
and  then  the  drought  cane,  so  we  have  had  to  get  along  without  electricity.  We  are  just 
waiting  until  we  get  another  crop;  then  we  will  finish  it  up."  Most  of  the  houses  show 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  their  occupants  to  make  them  as  pleasant  and  comfortable  as 
possible  with   the   small    income  of   the  past  9  years. 
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Frequently  the  exterior  of  the  house  and  its  surroundings  are  shabby  and  barren, 
usually  because  of  lack  of  trees  and  grass,  both  of  which  are  difficult  to  grow  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  the  long  drought  has  added  difficulties.  Moreover,  trees  do 
not  have  an  important  place  in  the  value  system  of  the  people  Many  deplore  the  lack 
of  paint  on  the  outside  of  their  buildings,  but  say  that  they  prefer  to  spend  their 
limited  money  on  the  interiors.  Renters  are  much  more  willing  to  put  their  ovn  money 
on  inside  improvements  than  on  the  outside. 

Relations  between  the  parents  and  children  are  surprisingly  congenial  to  an 
observer  vho  has  seen  the  usual  conflict  between  city  children  and  their  parents.  The 
younger  children  are  well  mannered  and  relatively  unspoiled  The  older  boys  are 
partners  in  work  with  their  fathers.  With  machinery-  a  young  boy  can  almost,  take  the 
place  of  a  man,  at  harvest.  This  gives  him  a  feelingof  responsibility  and  a  correspond- 
ingly important  role  in  the  economic  life  of  the  family,  and  gives  the  parents  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  and  respect  for  their  son.  Ke  understands  the  financial  condition  of  the 
family,  eliminates  unreasonable  demands  that  he  might  otherwise  make,  and  obtains 
greater  social    freedom.      These  conditions   aid   family  unity   and  amiability.. 

Young  boys  are  anxious  and  proud  to  run  the  tractor.  Several  boys  said  they 
began  running  tractors  when  they  were  11  years  old.  Such  boys  sometimes  took  over 
while  the  father  was  being  interviewed;  the  boys  obviously  f  el  t  important  and  the  father 
boasted  of   them. 

Upon  numerous  occasions  boys  of  high- school  age  were  seen  helping  their  fathers 
to  measure  land  and  compute  acreages.  Both  were  figuring,  and  there  was  banter  between 
them  concerning  the  better  method  to  use.  The  boys  like  to  operate,  adjust,  and  repair 
the  machinery. 

One  cannot  remain  in  the  conmunity  long  without  seeing  the  importance  individuals 
and  society  give  to  the  youth.  A  good  school  system  has  been  maintained  even  during 
the  bad  years.  Practically  every  non-Mennonite  boy  and  girl  in  the  county  is  graduated 
from  high  school.  In  spite  of  the  work  these  boys  can  do  on  the  farm,  one  is  rarely 
kept  out  of  school  to  work.  Social  and  recreational  activity  centers  around  the  school 
during  the   term,    and   the   entire   community   is  interested. 

Even  the  churches,  which  retain  great  importance,  appear  to  be  secondary  to 
education.  The  £1  thodist  minister  in  Sublette,  a  newcomer  to  the  county,  had  a  revival 
meeting  without  preachers  from  outside.  Unfortunately  it  coincided  with  the  high-school 
commencement;  the  church  attendance  was  very  small.  In  speaking  of  it,  he  said  he  had 
never  been  in  a  community  in  which  the  school  had  so  much  prestige  with  all  the  people; 
he  thought  it  assumed  too  much  importance.  Another  minister  said,  The  people  think 
more  of  the  children's  welfare  than  of  anything  else.  They  will  do  everything  for 
them.  " 

The  family  is  small.  The  average  number  of  children  of  the  business  families 
beyond  child-bearing  age  is  2.19;  that  of  the  non-Mennonite  farm  families  is  3.5.  In 
the  history  of  the  county,  this  does  not  represent  a  marked  decline  Ten  of  the  oldest 
settlers  about  whom  the  information  could  be  obtained  averaged  only  4  per  family.  The 
next  older  group,  the  children  of  the  first  generation,  averaged  3  8.  In  all  of  these 
age-groups  the  proportion  of   families  with  no  children  or  with   1  child  was  high. 
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The  parents  realize  the  difficulty  a  young  man  has  in  getting  enough  capital  to 
start  out  for  himself.  Most  of  the  informants  answered  the  question  -How  can  a  young 
man    get    started   for  himself?"  by   saying    that  his   father  just  has   to  help  him. 

Even  at  high- school  age  some  parents  let  their  children  have  40  to  100  acres  to 
put  into  wheat  for  themselves.  The  boy  helps  his  father  and  then  uses  his  father's 
machinery  to  work  his  own  laid.  At  least  for  the  first  year  or  so  the  father  provides 
the  gas  and  oil.  The  income  belongs  to  the  boy  and  he  spends  it  as  he  wishes  on  both 
necessities  and  luxuries-  during  the  good  years,  school  boys  of  1G  and  17  are  said  to 
have  frequently  carried  $40  to  $  100  in  their  billfolds.  Many  parents  let  their  chil- 
dren thus  earn  their  way  in  high  school  and.  if  they  wish,  to  go  to  college.  This 
teaches  them  to  farm;  develops  a  sense  of  the  values  of  industry,  thrift,  and  responsi- 
bility, gives  them  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  family  finances,  and  develops 
self-reliance   and   a   realistic  knowledge  of    the   difficulties   of  male  in  g   a   living. 

In  normal  times,  when  one  of  these  boys  has  reached  the  marriageable  age  he  has 
accumulated  a  little  money,  some  machinery,  and  perhaps  some  livestock.  lie  still  may 
draw  rather  heavily  on  his  father  s  machines  and  frequently  lives  with  his  parents. 
One  man  said  that  about  20  years  ago  he  rented  a  section  of  land  and  broke  it.  Ri  s 
rent  was  only  one- fourth  of  the  crop  (now  rent  is  usually  one-third)  and  he  still  re- 
tains it.  ITe  lets  his  sons  have  a  quarter-section  of  this  with  the  low-rent  advantage. 
A  married  son  is  now  on  it.  but  the  father  had  told  him  he  better  plan  to  move  off  and 
let  the  younger  son,  who  is  now  in  college,  have  it.  It  is  not  unusual  for  fathers  to 
thus  place  advantages  in  the  way  of  their  sons,  gradually  helping  them  to  establish 
themselves  until    they    are    ready    to    staid  entirely   on    their   own. 

-Another  young  man  lived  with  his  parents  for  several  years  after  his  marriage, 
helping  his-  father  and  renting  additional  land  'which  he  farmed  for  himself.  Two  years 
before  this  study  was  made  he  moved  on  a  farm  by  himself,  but  his  father  and  he 
continued  to  work  together.  That  fall.  (1939)  as  the  son  had  raised  a  feed  crop  while 
the  father's  had  failed,  the  father's  livestock  was  moved  down  to  the  son's  farm  where 
they  were  fed  while  the  parents  took  a  short  trip.  Mien  the  son  and  his  wife  wanted  to 
go    away    the  parents    took    care  of    the   livestock  of    both. 

This  continuity  of  the  family  ties  after  the  marriage  of  the  children  is  the 
general    rule.      A   typical    example   follows 

r.lr.  U.  is  an  old  settler.  lie  had  four  children  -one  son  and  three  daughters. 
He  now  lives  on  his  home  place  with  the  son.  his  youngest  child  and  daughter-in-law. 
One  daughter  married  a  local  boy  and  now  lives  on  a  farm  about  12  miles  away;  another 
daughter  lives  on  a  farm  m  the  adjoining  county,  and  the  third  lives  on  a  farm  in 
Colorado. 

The  father  has  done  less  work  during  recent  years,  He  has  a  few  cattle,  but 
there  is  not  much  attempt  to  formally  divide  the  income.  Both  father  and  son  are 
interested  in   improving   the  place. 

Tlie  two  brothers-in-law  in  the  county  work  with  each  other  more  than  with  anyone 
else,  although  both  have  closer  neighbors.  The  families  visit  together  more  than  with 
others.  The  sister s-in  law  frequently  spend  the  afternoon  together,  helping  each  other 
with  work.      Frequently   these  two  families   and   the  one  in   the  adjoining  county,    more   than 
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40  miles  away,    spend  Sundays  together.     'After   a  recent    feed-crop   failure  in  Haskell 
County  both   families  hauled  most  of  their  cattle  up  to   the   farm  in  the  other  county, 
which  is  in  an  irrigated  district,    where  they  were  cared   for  by  the  other  brother-in- 
law,  who  in  turn   frequently  has  welding  and  other  repair  work  done  by  his  brother-in-law 
on   the  home  place. 

They  see  the  sister  in  Colorado  rather  frequently  and  speak  of  her  as  though  she 
were  only  a   few  miles   away. 

Functionally,  such  an  arrangement  approaches  the  extended  family  found  among 
many  primitive  groups.  It  is  taking  the  place  of  fonner  patterns  of  neighborhood  co- 
operation and  is  made  possible  by  modern  machinery  which  enables  s  few  people  to  do 
work  which  with  the  old  methods  would  take  many  more.  It  also  minimizes  the  need  for 
hired  labor. 

Integration  of  the  family  develops  a  certain  degree  of  resistance  to  change,  as 
the  influence  of  the  parental  generation  is  strong.  Several  young  men  who  indicated 
their  wish  to  try  contouring  and  terracing  said  their  fathers  didn't  think  much  of  it 
and  so  they  hated  to  try  it.-  A  young  man  who  lived  on  one  of  his -father's  farms  and 
terraced  one  field  was  asked  what  his  father  thought  of  it.  "Oh,  Dad  doesn't  think 
much  of  it.  I'd  have  done  it  last  year  if  it  had  not  been  for  him.  This  time  I  caught 
him  about  right.  He  hadn't  raised  anything  and  said,  'Well,  I  guess  I  haven't  done  very 
good.  You  might  as  well  try  it;  it  can?t  hurt  anything. '  "  The  young  farmer  added, 
"When  father  has  pretty  good  prospects  he  feels  pretty  cocky.  The  time  to  hit  him  is 
when  he  has  been   failing;    then  he  will  let  me  try  it,    though  he  won't  himself." 

There  is  a  feeling  of  unity  in  the  extended  family,  "liree  rather  large  groups 
in  the  county  are  conscious  of  kinship  as  a  unifying  force -the  relationship  group  cuts 
through  economic  smd  social  classes  from  top  to  bottom.  The  unity  is  pronounced  when 
one  of  the  members  is  in  serious  trouble.  One  instance,  told  to  the  writer,  will 
illustrate.  Some  of  the  younger  members  of  a  family,  who  were  from  the  lower  income 
and  lower  social  branch,  were  involved  in  alleged  felony.  Ar  attorney  from  the  upper 
branch  of  the  family  helped  them  and,  in  the  words  of  the  ccjnmunity,  "got  them  off.* 
One,  so  alleged  kleptomaniac,  became  a  great  nuisance  to  his  relatives  and  the  community. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  protected  by  the  family,  but  was  fin  all/  given  a  light  sentence. 
The  people  say  that  now  the  grandfather  has  died  ^he  was  an  old  settler  and  very  highly 
regarded)  it  will  probably  be  harder  on  him.  This  statement  is  highly  significant, 
for  it  indicates  that  the  community  as  a  whole  accepts  even  distant  kinship  as  an 
important  influencing  factor. 

These,  thrae  families  are  a  strong  force  in  local  politics.  In  speaking  of  a 
certain  candidate- for  a  county  office,  several  people  accepted  the  fact  that  he  would 
be  elected,    saying. in  effect,    «He  has  ,  ,    and  families'    support  and  that 

will  elect  anyone.  " 

Women  occupy  an  influential  position. in  the  family  and  are  familiar  with  the 
farming.  One  woman,  tfiose  husband  was  installing  an  irrigation  well,  said,  "There  ate 
certainlya  lot  of  things  I  don't  know  about  that  well  and  irrigation.  I'll  have  to  get 
to  work  and  study  so  I  can  know  what  my  husband  is  talking  about."  She  may  be  an 
exception,  but  is  a  leader  in  her  community  and  her  knowledge  will  influence  other 
ten  to  know  about  pump  irrigation  if  it  becomes  prevalent. 
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The  women  frequently  come  to  the  A.  A.  A.  office  with  their  husbands  to  find  out 
how  the  program  will  affect  their  farm  practices.  This  practice  is  encouraged,  as  the 
husband  and  wife  apparently  talk  it  over  at  home.  The  wives  also  more  carefully  read 
the  instructions  that  are  sent  out  by  mail,  while  all  too  frequently  the  husbands  lay 
them  aside  and  then  come  to  the  office  to  be  told  what  the  letter  stated-  The  major 
interest  of  the  men  i s  to  get  gross  wealth,  not  to  measure  it  in  minute  quantities  as 
in  bookkeeping. 

The  women  are  much  more  active  in  the  Farm  Bureau  than  the  men  They  accept 
responsible  positions  more  willingly,  They  are  more  interested  in  educational  activi- 
ties. The  Farm  Bureau  meetings  that  are  under  the  leadership  of  the  women  are  better 
planned  and  better   attended   than   those   strictly   for   the  men. 

The  unity  of  the  family  is  reflected  in  these  meetings  ''/hen  the  entire  family 
is  invited,  more  men  come  than  when  the  men  meet  alone,  "lien  the  women  are  invited  they 
furnish  the  drive  to  overcome  the  lethargy  of  their  husbands,  and  they  get  the  •  '  ildren 
ready  and  care  for  them  during  the  meeting.  The  preponderance  of  women's  clubs  is 
another  indication  of    the  higher    social    development  of    the  women. 

In  the  county  about  a  dozen  women  have  continued  the  management  of  their  farms 
after  their  liusbands' deaths.  This  unusually  high  ratio  of  women  operators  is  indicative 
of  the  women's  knowledge  of  the  farm  business,  as  well  as  a  measure  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  family,  for  in  several  instances  young  men  more  than  21  years  old  remain  at  home 
to  work   the   farm    for   their  mothers,     and   the  younger    children  help. 

Family  reunions  are  common  If  a  member  from  a  distance  drives  Over  on  Sunday, 
they  may  all  get  together  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Weddings  and  funerals  are  impor 
tant  family  functions.  The  family  wants  its  members  present  if  one  is  dying  The 
nurse,  who  is  from  outside  the  area,  has  noted  that  they  often  speak  with  a  tone  of 
regret  about  the  disappearance  of  the  old  custom  of  "sitting  up  with  the  corpse.""  In 
some  cases  of  serious  illness  the  close  relatives  stay  almost  continuously  at  the 
hospital    during   the   critical   days. 

In  Sublette  there  are  some  dozen  young  girls  of  marriageable  age  (19  to  26)  and 
nearly  as  many  boys,  but  there  is  little  social  activity  between  them.  \Vhen  the  boys 
were  indirectly  questioned  about  girls  who  did  not  have  -dates,"  the  replies  referred 
to  their  suitability  for  wives  rather  than  their  amiability  at  a  party.  The  young  men 
who  have  been  away  to  college  speak  of  this  attitude.  Some  of  the  girls  have  said  that 
they  considered  the  available  boys  -ineligible  for  marriage,'1  and  so  did  not  care  to  go 
around  with  them. 

Generally  the  adults  of  Haskell  County  consider  the  young  people  similar  to  the 
youth  of  their  own  generation  One  man  said  that  he  couldn' t  see  much  diffe'rfehce  between 
the  young  people  now  and  when  hewas  a  boy  There  were  jpod  and  bad  ones;  industrious 
and  lazy  ones,  then  just  as  now  "  A  banker  in  another  county,  who  owns  land  in  Haskell 
County,  said,  however,  that  formerly  he  could  lend  a  young  man  the  money  to  get  started, 
but  now  he  has  to  get  the  father  to  sign  the  note  and  frequently  the  father  has  to  pay 
it. 
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Parents  and  children  in  Haskell  County  are  much'' closer  to  each  other  than  in 
many  other  places,  because  the  techniques  of  living  and  making  a  living  have  changed 
little  during  the  period  of  the  two  generations.  J 

There  is  a  sharp  difference  between  the  attitudes  of  the  men  and  women  on  many 
questions.  "Tne  men  have  a  rather  tolerant  and  easy-going  attitude,  whereas  the  women 
seem  to  have  more  drive  and  to  be  more  opinionated  and  less  tolerant .  They  are  much  more 
strict  in  their  moral  requirements.  In  meetings  or  conferences  the  men  either  do  not 
have  clearly-defined  attitudes  or  are  too  polite  and  easy-going  to  make  them  clear,  but 
the  women  speak  up  quickly  and  leave  no  doubt  as  to  where  they  stand.  The  attitude 
toward  prolibition  is  an  illustration.  Drinking  is  not  prevalent  among  either  men  or 
women,  but  bootleggers  are  known  to  the  whole  community.  '/hen  the  alleged,  bootleggers 
are  tried  in  court,  they  are  not  convicted.  Talking  of  this  with  an  aged  couple,  the 
husband,  who  never  drinks,  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  county  attorney,  who  is  new  in 
the  community,  but  the  wife  spoke  up  in  quick  defense  of  him  for  trying  to  stop  boot 
legging  Several  persons  said  that  the  only  way  you  could  get  a  jury  to  convict  a 
bootlegger  would  be  to  have  women  on  it.  In  meetings,  when  the  speaker  says  something 
with  which  the  people  do  not  agree,  the  men  merely  yawn,  but  the  women  speak  in  no 
uncertain  manner  during  the  discussion  period.  Vhen  someone  tries  to  get  an  expression 
of  attitudes  from  an  evasive  man,  the  wife  frequently  speaks  up  rather  sharply  to  give 
her  definite  opinion. 

The  men.  generally  speaking,  try  to  avoid  leadership  whereas  the  women  seek  it 
and  they  are  more  inclined  to  try  to  force  their  opinions  and  wishes  upon  other  people. 

In  conclusion  it  ma}'  be  said  that  the  family  is  very  strong  and  well  integrated. 
Parent-child  conflict  is  at  a  minimum,  probably  because  there  is  a  smaller  difference 
in  viewpoint  between  the  two  generations.  Another  factor  is  the  important  economic 
role  the  young  boys  take  in  the  family,  which  helps  the  family  to  retain  its  educational 
function. 

This  integration  of  the  simple  family  carries  over  after  adulthood  is  reached, 
results  in  an  extended  family,  and  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  methods 
of  farming  are  well  adapted  to  such  a  social  organization. 

The  school  is  the  dominant  formal  institution  o*  "askell  County  It  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  all  the  people  and  is  well  supported  both  financially  and 
morally.  besides  its  function  of  formal  education,  it  has  become  the  focal  point  for 
the  informal  training  of  the  young  for  social  life  and  for  the  recreation  of  the  old. 
In  these  activities  it  has  largely  replaced  the  churches.  In  Sublette  an  informal  agree- 
ment has  been  worked  out  between  these  two  institutions  wherein  the  week  is  divided: 
the  churches  are  given  Thursday  and  Sunday  nights  and  the  school  activities  have  the 
other  five  evenings. 

Three  rural  high-school  districts  include  7r>  percent  of  the  county  and  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  population.  Formerly  a  high- school  course  was  maintained  by  district 
4  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county.  This  district  included  only  30  sections  of 
land,  but  drew  tuition-paying  students  from  the  entire  northern  part  not  included  in 
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See  Bell  Earl  H.  .'Changing  Family  Situations  in  a  Small  Community ,"  The  Sc ient if i c 

Monthly,    November  1932.  Vol.  XXXV,  pp.  462  465,  for  an  example  unlike  Haskell  County. 
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the  other  high  school  districts.  After  the  people  of  the  district,  during  the  depres- 
sion years,  voted  to  discontinue  the  high-school  course,  the  pupils  went  to  one  of  the 
other  districts.  Many  people,  both  in  the  district  and  within  the  tuition  area,  regret 
the  action  as  they  would  like  to  have  a  high  school  nearer  home. 

All  three  of  the  high^school  districts  extend  into  adjoining  counties  and  have 
many  students  from  outside  their  districts.  The  schools  are  located  in  villages  two 
in  Haskell  County,  at  §atanta  and  Sublette  and  one  in  Copeland. 

No  transportation  is  provided  by  the  districts.  Students  usually  drive  the 
family  automobile  in  though  two  or  three  families  may  arrange  to  have  their  children 
go  together.   In  the  winter  a  few  children  sometimes  stay  in  town. 

The  schools  have  rather  modern  buildings  and  are  moderately  well  equipped;  most 
have  furnaces . 

The  cost  of  the  rural  high  schools  is  rather  high.  Taking  the  general  tax 
evaluation  of  $11  per  acre  for  unimproved  land-,  the  cost  of  the  rural  high  school  is 
between  $8  and  $14  per  quarter-section  during  both  good  and  bad  years. 

Table  15.  Tax  levy  for  rural  high  schools 


Year 

Rural  high 

school  I, 

Sublette 

Rural  high 

school  II, 

Satanta 

Rural  high 

school  joint 

2,  Copeland 

Mil  la 

Mills 

Mills 

1939      .... 

5.7 

5.92 

5.85 

1935      .... 

6.9 

6.00 

.11 

1925     .... 

6.25 

8.00 

8.00 

1920      .  .  .  , 

4.4 

5.00 

5.80 

The  33  grade  school  districts  have  no  regularity  in  shape  or  size  and  in  many 
instances  the  schools  are  not  centrally  located.  When  they  were  built,  the  country  was 
sparsely  inhabited  and  the  schools  were  located  in  the  center  of  the  school  population 
rather  than  the  center  of  the  district.  As  the  population  changed,  some  families  found 
themselves  closer  to  a  school  building  in  another  distr.iqt  than  to  the  one  in  their  own 
district.   The  irregularities  in  the  district  boundaries  are  the  result  of  adjustments 

to  the  new  conditions. 

* 

Some  of  the  schools  are  built  of  brick  and  tile  and  several  have  two  rooms  and  a 
full  basement.  Most  t>f  them  were  built  during  the  boom  period  when  the  population  was 
larger  than  now  and  the  people  were  optimistic  regarding  growth. 

Since  the  schools  were  built,  the  population  has  decreased  about  30  percent  and 
the  school  census  shows  a  decrease  of  36  percent  in  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
16.  Rural  schools,  some  with  two  rooms,  which  were  well  attended  a  few  years  ago  are 
now  closed  for  want  of  pupils,  and  others  now  have  only  a'  few  seats  in  one  room.  All 
strictly-rural  schools  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county  are  now  closed. 


The  population  decrease  has  put  the  school  system  in  a  state  of  flux.  Mow  the 
central  core  of  the  system  is  actually,  though  not  legally,  the  two  districts  in  which 
the  villages  are  located.   Districts  3  and  13,  which  serve  the  towns,  extend  into  the 
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rural  country.  The  combined  support  of  taxable  property  and  population  has  permitted 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  large  modern  buildings  which  are  well  equipped  and 
staffed. 

In  Kansas  the  State  law  permits  a  school  "to  close  temporarily"  i f  the  attendance 
falls  below  a  certain  minimum.  In  that  event  the  local  district  must  pay  the  tuition 
and  furnish  transportation  for  the  pupils.  V/hen  this  is  done  in  Haskell  County,  pupils 
go  to  one  of  the  schools  located  in  a  village. 

Formerly  the  large  districts  charged  a  low  rate  of  tuition  which  gave  the  de 
populated  rural  districts  superior  school  facilities  at  a  price  below  cost.   Recently 
the  tuition  has  been  raised  to  a  point  where  it  equals  the  actual  average  per  pupil 
cost  of  operation  excluding  any  part  of  the  building  cost.   This  has  enabled  the 
districts  to  employ  an  extra  teacher. 

There  is  some  agitation  for  consolidation  of  the  grade-school  districts  similar 
to  the  rural  high-school  districts,  but  the  people  say  they  do  not  want  to  close  their 
schools  permanently.  They  expect  to  have  grandchildren,  who  should  not  have  to  go  so 
far  to  school.  They  also  mention  the  dangers  of  blizzards  and  dust  storms.  Parents 
say  that  the  transportation  of  their  children  12  or  15  miles  twice  a  day  is  quite  a 
chore. 

The  additional  cost  is  a  consideration.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the 
districts  in  the  strictly  rural  areas  are  getting  their  school  facilities  much  cheaper 
than  those  in  the  village  districts  (table  -16).  The  new  rural-school  buildings  are 
nearly  paid  for,  so  soon  their  only  costs  will  be  tuition  and  transportation  for  their 
few  pupils.  In  case  of  an  increase  in  pupils  in  a  locality,  they  will  be  able  to  shift 
to  their  own  school  and  thus  keep  their  school  costs  to  a  minimum  -merely  the  expenses 
of  operating  their  own  school. 

The  people  are  not  convinced  that  the  larger  schools  are  more  efficient  than  the 
rural  schools.   Several  informants  called  attention  to  a  number  of  boys  who  went  from 
the  rural  schools  and  made  the  honor  roll  in  both  high  school  pnd  college.   Several 
said  in  effect,  "It  is  the  teacher  that  makes  the  school,  not  ,the  size  of  the  building 
and  we  get  just  as  good  teachers  as  the  other  schools." 


Table  15.  -  Tax  levy,    in  mills,    for   support   of  grade  schools   in  selected 

districts,   Haskell  County,   Kans. 


Year 

Dist.     13 
Satanta 

Dist.     3 
Sublette 

Dist.     14 

Dist.    6 

Dist.     12 

Dist.     23 
(closed) 

1939      ..... 

1935 

1929 

1925 

Average  of  21 
years 
(1919-1939) 

13.12 

13.75 

10.17 

9.20 

10.95? 

12.95 

14.35 

14.00 

8.15 

11.966 

1.00 
4.  50 
6.90 
4.85 

5.268 

.00 

10.00 

4.30 

4.02 

5.51 

7.67 

16.50 

8.70 

4.90 

9.046 

.00 
4.00 
6.25 
6-88 

4.88 

At  best. -the  school  taxes  are  a  heavy  drain  on  the  finances  of  the  people  during 
the  bad  years.  Table  17  shows  that  district  5,  which  maintains  its  own  grade  school 
but  pays  the  high -school  tuition  of  its  older  pupils  has  the  lowest  tax  levy  of  the 
selected  group  District  23,  the  old  Santa  Fe  district,  has  a  good  two-room  grade- 
school  building  which  is  closed  temporarily.  Theirs  is  the  lowest  tax  levy  (4.88  mills), 
but  its  few  children  are  provided  the  same  school  facilities  as  district  3  (which  has 
a  levy  of  11.965)  where  most  of  them  go  to  school.  District  23  also  pays  its  pupils 
to  transport  themselves,  which  is  not  true  of  the  patrons  of  district  3. 

Table  17.-  Average   total   tax  levy,    in  mills     by  selected  school  districts , 


Haskell  Cov 

nty,    Tf.ans.  , 

1940 

Grade 

school 

High 

school 

Total 
school 

County    and 
State 

Total    tax 

levy 

Grade  school    13,    Satanta   .,    . 
Grade  school   3     Sublette    .    . 
Grade  school   14     ...... 

Grade  school   6  ......    . 

Dist,    23     . 

10.975 
11.966 

5.  258 
5.51 
4. 88 

6.452 

6.1183 

6.1183 

6.1183 

17.427 

18.0843 

11.3863 

5.51 
10.9983 

10.0116 
10.0116 
10.0116 

10  0116 
10.0116 

27 . 4386 
28.0959 
22.3979 
15.5216 
21.0099 

Practically  every  child  in  the  county  finished  the  eighth  grade,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mennonites,  practically  all  are  graduated  from  high  school,  "lien  sur- 
prise about  this  was  expressed  before  a  group  of  young  people,  they  were  equally 
surprised  that  the  situation  was  unusual,  It  is  taken  for  granted  in  Ilaskeil  County. 
The  county  superintendent  said,  'It  (going  to  high  school)  is  the  popular  thing  to  do 
here."  This  spring  when  the  case  of  an  alleged  young  delinquent  was  being  considered  by 
the  welfare  worker  (a  local  woman),  the  probate  judge,  the  county  attorney,  and  a  group 
of  businessmen,  the  writer  was  invited  to  listen  to  the  discussion.  The  first  principle 
maintained  by  everyone  there,  except  the  county  attorney  who  was  new  to  the  county,  was 
that  they  wanted  him  to  finish  the  school  year.  Each  suggestion  for  the  disposal  of 
the  case  v/as  considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  upon  his  school  activities.-  Several 
businessmen  from  Satanta.  where  he  went  to  school,  contributed  money  to  pay  his  board 
and  room  while  he  continued  in  school. 

Another  case  in  point  was  that  of  two  boys  whose  mother  was  living  in  another 
county  She  visited  the  boys  occasionally,  but  otherwise  let  them  shift  for  themselves. 
Again  some  of  the  men  of  the  community,  together  with  the  county  commissioners,  con- 
tributed money  to  keep  the  boys  in  school,  A  businessman  was  appointed  to  help  the 
boys  budget  their  expenditures,  after  a  while  he  reported  that  the  boys  were  able  to  do 
their  own  budgeting  and  recommended  that  they  be  put  on  their  own  as  far  as  spending 
the  money  was  concerned  and  that  he  merely  advise  them  In  both  of  these  cases  the 
feeling  for  the  importance  of  education  is  exemplified  by  word  and  deed. 

In  Sublette,  in  the  torn  council  and  commercial -club  meetings,  when  a  proposal 
is  discussed,  the  question  is  frequently  asked,  TIow  will  this  measure  (or  activity) 
affect  our  schools?"  It  is  considered  improper  to  take  commercial  advantage  of  a  school 
activity.  One  businessman  has  been  severely  criticized  for  keeping  his  place  of  busi- 
ness open  during  certain  school  activities. 


The  schools  in  the  town  as  well  as  in  the  country  are  very  democratic  in  their 
organization  and  the  people  are  proud  of  it,   Two  outsiders  (the  county  nurse  and 
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District  Public  Welfare  Supervisor)  commented  upon  it.  The  words  of  one  woman  charac 
frerize  the  attitude  of  the  people  and  clearly  describe  its  actual  working  •There  is 
no  feeling  of  class  consciousness  in  our  schools.  Everyone  takes  part  in  the  activities 
such  as  basketball  glee  club,  and  band.  The  children  go  around  together  and  under 
stand  each  other's  financial  conditions,  Just  the  other  night  my  daughter  said.  We 
want  to  go  to  a  show  tonight  but  I  don  t  know  if  we  can  make  it  or  not  A  and  L.  won  t 
be  able  to  get  the  money  this  time  and  I'm  financially  embarrassed  too  This  is  quite 
common. "  In  that  group  was  the  daughter  of  the  banker,  the  daughter  of  a  mother  who 
is  on  the  program  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  and  one  whose  father  is  .An   '7  P  A." 

For  events  like  basketball  tournaments,  the  businessmen  informally  see  that 
everyone  who  wants  to  go  has  transportation.  This  attitude  is  a  reflection  of  the 
spirit  of  the  adults.  In  several  instances,  mixed  groups  leave  for  Garden  City  or 
Liberal.  One  group  was  typical;  it  was  composed  of  the  welfare  director  (driver),  the 
banker's  wife,  a  farmer's  wife,  a  woman  on  A.D.C. ,  and  another  who  receives  direct 
relief.   Several  of  them  reported  that  they  had  a  fine  time  and  a  good  visit 

As  the  school  is  the  center  of  activities,  football  and  basketball  games  are  of 
major  interest  to  the  community  and  are  well  attended,  "'hen  the  Class  H  State  basketball 
tournament  was  held  at  Hutchinson  nearly  200  miles  away,  more  than  50  persons  attended 
the  first  game  in  which  the  boys  participated,  and  more  than  100  the  second  game.  The 
A. A. A.  committee  gave  five  of  the  girls  who  work  in  their  office  two  days  off  (without 
pay)  that  they  might  go. 

Da'sketball  is  the  main  sport;  the  interest  of  the  school  children  almost  reaches 
the  point  of  a  mania.  Early  in  the  morning,  at  recess  periods,  and  during  the  noon  hour 
the  grade -school  gym  is  a  seething  mass  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  playing  basketball. 
They  choose  two  sides  and  the  entire  group  "plays "  with  only  vague  and  generalized  rules. 

In  the  spring,  track  and  field  sports  replace  basketball.  There  are  meets  for 
grade-school  children  as  well  as  for  those  in  high  school.  Doth  boys  and  girls 
participate.  The  rural  schools  also  arrange  track  and  field  meets.  There  is  one  county 
meet  in  which  all  rural  schools  take  part.   All  are  well  attended  by  adults 

The  country  schools  have  numerous  misic  festivals,  but  in  these  the  element  of 
personal  competition  has  been  mainly  eliminated.  There  is  a  feeling  that  children  should 
be  rewarded  for  doing  their  best,  regardless  of  how  good  others  may  be.  Plays  and 
operettas  are  frequent  in  both  grade  and  high  schools  and  are  relatively  well  attended. 

Interest  in  activities  extends  the  school  day  in  the  village  beyond  the  tradi 
tiqpal  7  hours.   By  8  15  in  the  morning,  the  high-school  band  is  frequently  marching 
Practice  for  sports   plays,  glee  club,  and  other  activities-  is  held  after  4  o'clock. 
In  most  instances  children  from  the  country  do  not  get  home  until  6  o  clock  or  later, 
but  parents  do  not  complain. 

The  teachers  in  the  village  schools  are  perhaps  the  hardest  worked  of  all  the 
people  in  the  community.  They  are  required  to  be  on  duty  at  8  o  clock  on  some  mornings 
and  never  later  than  8  30.  Oh  some  days  their  noon  recess  is  limited  to  one  half  hour 
Extra-curricular  activities  occupy  the  teachers  until  5  or  6  in  the  afternoon"  After 
supper  there  are  further  activities  of  school,  church,  and  community,  in  which  they  are 
expected  to  take  part.  In  spite  of  their  low  salaries,  they  are  expected  to  contribute 
money  to  community  projects. 
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Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  grade  schools,  in  both  country  and  village,  are  of 
local  origin.  The  county  superintendent  says  they  find  that  people  who  have  grown  up 
in  the  community  and  gone  through  the  local  schools  are  more  familiar  and  sympathetic 
with  the  problems  and  are  more  satisfied  than  teachers  from  the  outside  who  may  be 
better  trained.  The  grade-school  principal  in  Sublette  was  graduated  from  the  local 
high  school  and  has  taught  there  for  15  years.  Most  of  the  high-school  teachers  come 
from  outside,  though  several  have  been  in  the  community  for  a  number  of  years. 

Effort  is  made  to  keep  several  men  teachers  both  in  the  grade  school  at  Sublette 
and  in  the  rural  schools. 

At  least  some  college  training  is  considered  desirable  for  the  county  youth. 
Half  of  the  boys  of  a  recent  high-school  class  were  in  college  the  next  year,  when  this 
study  was  made  Sarden  City  and  Dodge  City  maintain  a  junior  college  each  They  are 
popular  in  Haskell  County  because  of  the  low  cost,  but  several  persons  have  indicated 
that  if  they  could  afford  it  they  would  send  their  children  to  larger  colleges.  . 

Apparently  only  one  man.  except  the  Mennonites.  has  intimated  openly  any  great 
distrust  of  school  as  an  agency  for  mailing  good  citizens,  and  he  has  been  sharply 
criticized  for  his  attitude.  Many  families  disrupt  their  economic  organization  by 
moving  to  town  so  their  children  may  have  the  better  educational  advantages  found  there, 
and  the  practice  was  not  unusual  as  far  back  as  the  second  decade  of  the  century.  Many 
of  the  farmers  who  had  children  of  high-school  age  at  that  time  tell  of  selling  off  all 
their  livestock  and  moving  to  a  nearby  town  (perhaps  as  far  as  Dodge  City)  to  send  their 
children  to  high  school. 

""he  Mennonite  colony  is  opposed  to  schooling  above  the  grades.  The  other  people 
are  outraged  by  their  attitude  and  try  their  best  to  persuade  the  Mennonite  children  to 
go  to  high  school  even  though  it  may  mean  an  open  break  with  their  parents.  Some 
families  have  even  assisted  them  in  getting  the  necessary  finances.  One  man  summed  up 
the  attitude  of  the  community  v/hen  he  said.  "They  (the  Mennonites)  are  afraid  of  educa- 
tion They  want  to  keep  their  children  in  ignorance  for  they  fear  that  otherwise  they 
will  leave  their  church.7 

Education  is  the  modern  force  to  which  the  people  look  for  a  solution  of  their 
problems.  They  say  that  any  given  problem  —  social ,  economic,  or  political  -must  be 
solved  through  education  although  but  little  emphasis  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
county  is  placed  on  preparing  the  students  to  make  a  living.  Neither  of  the  high 
schools  has  a  vocational  agricultural  course  and  the  commercial  courses  are  rudimentary, 
consisting  of  typewriting,  one  course  in  elementary  bookkeeping,  and  a  year  of  short- 
hand. This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  emphasis  on  social  and  recreational  activities 
which  have  been  developed  so  highly  during  the  last  20  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  position  of  the  churches  in  the  community, 
"hen  asked  if  many  attend  church,  people  are  likely  to  say,  "Yes;  why,  in  Sublette  we 
have  over  500  in  church  on  Sunday."  But  when  one  goes  he  finds  a  mere  handful  in  each 
church;  they  are  chiefly  women.  Interviewing  people  in  the  country,  one  finds  that  the 
family  attending  at  all  regularly  is  rather  rare.  It  is  certain  that  the  churches  are 
not  well  supported  financially.  7/hen  discussing  theology,  the  people  (many  of  them  not 
churchgoers)  indicate  very  conservative  beliefs  of  the  fundamentalist  type. 
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There  are  four  non -Rfennonite  churches  in  the  countys  Methodist  Episcopal  in 
both  Sat ant a  and  Sublette,  a  Christian  and  a  Nazarene  in  Sublette,  and  a  Church  of  God 
in  the  northwestern  part.  In  addition*  several  people  in  the  eastern  edge  of  the  county 
attend  churches  of  various  denominations  in  Copeland.  Services  are  held  sporadically 
in  a  school  north  of  the  old  towi  of  Santa  Fe< 

Doth  the  Methodist  and  Christian  churches  are  considered  by  most  informants  as 
"just  common  churches"  in  contrast  to  the  Nazarene,  which  they  consider  "a^little 
radical."  The  Church  of  God  is  regarded  by  non  members  generally  as  "pecu£iar3  "  to  say 
the  least. 

In  Sublette  the  substantial  run  of  the  mill  citizens  go  to  the  Methodist  and 
Christian  churches.  Formerly  the  Methodist  had  the  most  members^  but  the  new  minister 
of  the  Christian  church  has  "gone  out  for  members"  and  now  his  church  has  more  members 
and  a  larger  attendance.  The  minister  is  liked  unusually  well,  Me#  speak  of  him  as  a 
"real  man**  and  a  "fine  fellow."  It  is  said,.  "He's  not  at  all  like  inost  preachers,  you 
will  like  him.  "  Whenever  a  new  person  comes  to  town  the  minister  promptly  makes  his 
acquaintance  and  invites  him  to  church  so  heartily  that  many  of  the  newcomers  go.  He 
is  a  sincere  and  religious  man  with  a  high  ethical  standard,  but  his  success  in  increas 
ing  the  membership  and  attendance  is  evidently  due  also  tohis  hearty  personality  Many 
who  are  not  church  members  say  they  never  went  to  church  much,  but  they  like  Mr  „„„ 
so  well    that   they   go  quite  often  now. 

The  Nazarene  Church  has  the  largest  group  of  persistent  and  dependable  members 
in  attendance.  One  informant  said;  They  are  very  religious  and  quite  emotional  They 
take  their  religion  very  seriously  and  are  very  hard  in  the^f  condemnation  of  other 
people's  conduct.  "  One  leading  member  is  a  county  commissiotjer:  when  a  relief  client 
is  being  discussed,  he  always  wants  to  consider  the  applicant's  morals  and  objects  to 
giving  relief  to  anyone  whose  morals  are  thought  to  be  bad,  However,  when  a  scandal 
including  divorce  and  later  marriage  involved  one  of  the  yotAiger  Nazarenes,  the  other 
members  eventually  overlooked  the  transgression  and  took  him  back  into  the  church. 

The  Church  of  God  is  more  Pentecostal  than  the  Nazarene,  People  outside  the 
group  consider  that  church  undesirable  £n  more  than  one  way.  Borne  people  cited  several 
women  of  the  group  who  had  become  Insert©  and  said  they  thought  the  insanity  due  to  the 
religion. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  there  is  little.,  if  any,,  social  or  economic  difference 
between  the  Pentecostal  sects  and  the  Methodists  and  Christians  except  that  the  latter 
do  have  the  town  businessmen  as  maninaj  members  at  least.,  Otherwise  the  Pentecostal 
churches  have  the  usual  list  of  farmers  and  townspeople.  Among  the  members  qf  the 
Church  of  God  are  some  of  the  most  substantial   farm  families. 

None  of  the  churches  offers  much  in  the  way  of  social  services^  The  main  activi- 
ties are  the  Sunday  religious  services,,  and  the  largest  attendance  Is  on  Sunday  morning, 
The  Methodist  and  Christian  churches  have  abandoned  the  .midweek  prayer  meeting,  but  it' 
is  retained  by  the  others.  All  have  their  young  people's  meetings  on  Sunday  evening,? 
the  Church  of  God  has  the  largest  attendance.  Many  of  the  young  people  of  the  othe? 
churches  prefer  to  go  to  a  raovis. 


Thursday  evening,  by  common  consent,  has  been  given  over  to  the  churches;  the 
school  does  not  schedule  any  activities  on  that  night.  Choir  practice  is  the  chief 
activity  and  the  young  people  are  rather  regular  in  their  attendance;  sometimes  parties 
are  held  afterward.   Most  of  the  churches  have  a  few  parties  or  picnics  each  year. 

The  Methodist  Church  at  Satanta  has  a  2-week  summer  Bible  school  for  young  people 
from  5  to  20  years  of  age;  during  the  last  2  years  it  has  had  an  attendance  as  high  as 
200.  The  minister  said,  "Children  come  from  homes  where  the  parents  never  attend  church 
That  is  typical  of  this  county   They  will  take  advantage  of  everything  for  their 
children." 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  churches  in  Sublette  to  hold  union  services  in  the 
schoolyard  during  the  hot  summer  weeks.  The  attendance  is  reported. at  500  and  some- 
times 600.  The  people  enjoy  these  meetings.  One  said,  "Vie  like  to  see  the  churches 
cooperate  that  way.  Our  churches  get  along  and  don't  fight  as  they  do  in  some  towns. 
It  is  nice  to  sit  out  where  it  is  cool  and  one  talks  with  people  that  he  doesn't  see 
all  year.  "  But  the  new  minister,  does  not  consider  them  successful;  he  said  that  he  and 
his  board  decided  not  to  join  his  second  year.  "People  just  drive  up  and  sit  out  in 
their  parked  cars.  They  are  moving  around  all  the  time,  children  are  playing,  and 
people  are  talking  in  their  cars.  You  can't  reach  out  to  them  and  hold  their  attention. 
They  don't  get  any  good  out  of  it. " 

Hie  ministers  pointed  out  a  large  number  of  families  in  vhich  only  the  wives  and 
children  come  to  church.  The  minister  at  Satanta  also  said  that  the  women  were  much 
more  active  than  the  men. 

The  churches  are  not  well  supported  financially.  One  mirister  said,  "The  people 
put  their  personal  desires  far  ahead  of  the  church.  Our  condition  is  not  because  the 
people  are  so  poor.  They  all  have  money  enough  to  get  automc biles  and  go  to  shows. 
They  don't  take  their  responsibilities  seriously.  Their  policy  is  to  'let  George 
do  it.  "' 

The  minister's  salary  is  from  $50  to  $60  a  month,  and  in  s.ome  cases  the  paymen'bs 
are  several  months  behind.  The  congregation  occupying  the  .argest  church,  a  fine 
building  erected  at  the  end  of  the  prosperous  period  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  had  long 
been  in  default  on  its  bonds.  A  few  years  ago  the  bondholder  wrote  off  the  largest 
part  of  his  investment.  The  Methodist  district  contributed  $2,(00  and  the  local  church 
raised  $1,000,  so  they  have  now  liquidated  the  remaining  indebtedness:  but  they  are 
s:ili  behind  on  the  minister's  salary.  • 

The  community  as  a  whole  believes  in  the  general  Christian  ethics  of  the  Puritan 
Christianity  and  conforms  to  them  more  generally  than  in  many  communities.  Gambling 
and  drinking,  as  shown  earlier  in  this  chapter,  are  relatively  rare.  Except  for  the 
picturesque  speech  of  some  of  the  oldest  settlers,  even  mild  prcfanity  is  rare. 

"he  people  say  that  the  churches  are  good  and  should  be  supported  better.  Most 
of  them  believe  that  it  would  be  better  if  people  went  to  church  more,  but  they  them- 
selves are  "slack  about  it.  " 

There  are  a  few  nonbelievers  in  the  community,  but  they  are  generally  regarded 
by  the  people  as  men  of  high  integrity.  The  Christian  ethics  are  a  real  part  of  them, 
but  they  are  more  liberal  and  are  kinder  in  their  judgment  of  their  neighbors,  perhaps 
because  of  a  different  cultural  background,  for  they  are  mostly  of  the  oldest  generation. 
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A  story  frequently  told  illustrates  the  attitude  of  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion concerning  the  effectiveness  of  prayer.  During  a  long  drought  one  of  the  churches 
decided  to  have  a  day  of  prayer  for  rain.  According  to  this  story,  after  the  gathering, 
had  visited  for  some  time,  the  preacher  said,  "'Veil,  I  guess  we  had  better  begin  now.  " 
One  old  man  looked  outside  and  upon  returning  said,  "It's  no  use  starting  yet.  The 
wind's  still  in  the  southwest .  " 

In  discussing  theology,  a  number  of  people  indicated  a  belief  in  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  -that  the  good  life  was  not  enough  to  attain  salvation.  A 
formula  for  salvation  must  be  followed  minutely  if  one  is  to  be  saved.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  the  most  devout  appear  to  question  the  formula  at  times.  One  of  the  most 
ardent  families  or  a  Pentecostal  sect  had  been  putting  pressure  on  a  young  son  to  join 
the  church,  explaining  that  if  he  did  not  join  he  would  go  to  hell.  The  boy  was  very 
fond  of  Mr.  D. ,  an  elder ly  man  in  the  community,  who  did  not  belong  to  a  church  but  who 
enjoyed  high  standing  among  his  associates.  The  boy  asked  his  father  if  Mr.  D.  belonged 
to  the  church.  Upon  receiving  a  negative  reply  he  asked  whether  Mr.  D.  would  go  to  hell. 
Bhen  the  father  said,  "Yes,"  the  boy  replied,  "Then  I'd  rather  go  to  hell  with  Mr.  D.  " 

Tile  incident  weighted  upon  the  father's  mind  for  some  days.  Finally  he  went  to 
Mr.  D.  ,  told  him  the  story,  and  apologized  for  what  he  had  said.  Mr.  D.  replied,  "You 
don't  need  to  apologize  to  me,  but  I  believe  you  should  to  the  boy.  "  After  a  few  days 
the  father  explained  to  his  son  that  since  Mr.  D.  was  such  a  good  man  he  believed  he 
would  go  to  heaven  even  though,  he  did  not  belong  to  the  church. 

Tlie  story  suggests  a  man  of  strong  and  sincere  religious  convictions  and  a 
belief  that  the  church;  provides  the  only  formula  for  the  salvation  of  the  individual. 
Yet  when  it  came  to  a  specific  case,  his  sense  of  justice  was  so  strong  it  forced  him 
to  modify  his  be  hie'  to  the  extent  of  putting  him  in  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  his 
church  even  though  this  change  might  affect  the  prospects  in  eternity  for  his  son.  A 
situation  of  this  kind  probably  reveals  a  conflict  which  is  going  on,  or  has  gone  on, 
in  the  minds  of  most  people  of  the  community.  Perhaps  the  verbal  acceptance  of  certain 
doctrines  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignoring  them  on  the  other,  is  the  compromise  brought 
about  by  these  conflicts. 

Most  of  the  people,  whether  churchgoers  or  not,  indicate  a  belief  that  church 
membership  and  attendance  is  a  good  thing.  Yet  they  repeatedly  tell  of  the  alleged 
dishonesty  of  certain  "good  church  members. "  One  man  said  that  the  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  cooperative  elevator  at  Cope  land  was  that  they  hired  a  good  church  member 
whom  they  thought  was  honest.  "lie  went  to  every  church  service,  held  offices  in  his 
church,  and  was  always  helping  in  some  drive.  "  According  to  the  story,  after  several 
years  he  had  misappropriated  so  much  of  the  cooperative's  money  that  it  was  unable  to 
recover.  "Everyone  thought  he  was  honest  because  he  went  to  church  all  the  time.''  One 
old  nonchurch -member  said,  "V/e  would  have  been  better  off  if  we  had  hired  a  crook. 
We'd  have  known  we  had  to  watch  him.  But  we  got  a  church  member  and  everyone  thought 
he  was  honest  and  we  didn't  watch  him  enough. " 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  said: 

1.  A  relatively  large  majority  accept  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
but  having  so  accepted  it  they  (except  members  of  the  Pentecostal  sects)  do  not 
worry  much  about  it.   The  ethics  of  the  conservative  Christian  churches  are 
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thoroughly  ingrained  in  the  culture  of  the  community  and  form  the  backbone  of  the 
people's  system  of  values  and  moral  standards.  These  standards  have  been  excep- 
tionally successful  in  withstanding  the  impact  of  urban  ways. 

2.  Social  and  recreational  activities  are  not  emphasized  by  the  churches.  These 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  school,  which  has  also  incorporated  the  values  and 
taboos  of  the  conservative  churches. 

3.  The  churches  are  not  well  supported  financially,  but  are  considered  an  impor- 
tant institution  in  the  community. 

4.  "Tlie  churches  of  all  sects  are  conservative  institutions  which  help  the  com- 
munity to  maintain  the  old  values  and  standards  of  morality 

There  are  two  farm  organizations  in  Haskell  County  -the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Farmers'  Union.  The  Farm  Fureau  has  been  organized  for  6  years.  The  Farmers'  Union  is 
older  here;  it  was  very  active  at  one  time  but  now  has  fewer  members  than  the  Bureau. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  73  members  living  in  the  county.  This  is  but  18. 8+  percent 
of  the  387  farmer  residents  of  the  county.  fourteen  of  these  are  town-resident  farmers. 
A  number  o*  absentee  owners  and  operators  pay  their  dues  but  do  not  participate  in  the 
organization. 

The  membership  of  the  Bureau  is  more  concentrated  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  among  the  diversified  farmers.  ""he  strictly  wheat  farmers  are  not  well 
represented,  for  the  Extension  program  is  built  around  and  pushes  diversified  farming. 

During  its  history  in  the  county  the  Fureau  is  said  to  have  had  the  opposition 
of  one  county  commj  ssioner ,  who  apparently  has  made  constant  efforts  to  have  it  disbanded. 
This  opposition  has  drawn  the  members  closer  together  to  withstand  the  opposition.  So 
far  they  have  won  about  every  skirmish,  and  a  favorite  topic  of  conversation  among 
members  is  how  the  opponent  was  discredited  It  has  been  said,  "The  worst  thing  which 
can  happen  to  the  Fureau  is  to  have  J.  defeated"  (for  his  office). 

Apparently  the  two  best-liked  activities  are  the  4-TI  club  and  the  quarterly 
family  meetings.  Consistent  with  their  usual  interest  in  children,  the  membersput 
themselves  out  to  sponsor  the  club  work.  '.*en  who  were  very  reluctant  to  take  over  the 
work  now  enjoy  leading  4-H  clubs.  Others  who  rarely  go  to  meetings  take  their  children 
and  their  livestock  40  or  50  miles  to  4-II  club  livestock- judging  contests. 

Fach  fall  a  county  4-H  club  show  is  held.  It  is  now  liberally  sponsored 
financially,  by  the  businessmen,  and  attendance  is  good.  '"hen  talking  about  the  Farm 
Fureau,  most  of  the  people  mention  their  enthusiasm  over  the  club  work.  Even  men  who  do 
not  raise  livestock  help  their  children  get  a  baby  beef  or  sheep,  that  they  may  be  in 
club  work.  "Tie  fathers  seem  to  take  almost  as  much  interest  in  the  animals  as  the  chil- 
dren; upon  many  occasions  a  father  has  shown  one  of  the  animals  to  the  writer  and  told 
of  its  rapid  gains. 

The  women's  units  are  active  and  their  meetings  are  well  attended.  On  a  garden 
tour  one  woman,  whose  husband  lias  been  opposed  to  joining,  said,  "I  guess  I'll  have  to 
get  Frank  to  join  the  Farm  Fureau  so  I  can  take  part  in  the  garden  contests.  " 
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"'hen  asked  what  meetings  they  enjoy  most,  a  frequent  reply  is  "The  Farm  Bureau 
quarterly  meetings.  These  meetings  are  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  women's  units, 
one  unit  is  responsible  for  each  of  the  meetings.  They  arrange  the  menu  and  send  it 
out  with  the  notices  to  the  members,  each  family  is  asked  to  bring  whichever  of  the 
items  it  wishes  but  nothing  is  specified. 

The  meetings  are  held  in  a  schoolhouse  or  church  in  the  area  in  which  the 
sponsoring  unit  is  located.  Tine  entire  family  attends,  including  infants  in  arms 
The  families  begin  gathering  a  little  after  6  o'clock.  The  men  collect  outside  to 
talk  while  the  women  arrange  the  supper.  Each  family  brings  its  own  dishes  and  silver, 
and  when  supper  is  ready  the  line  starts  moving  down  the  table,  each  taking  all  he 
wishes.   Afterward  there  is  a  light  program. 

These  quarterly  meetings  are  the  best  attended  of  any  community  function.  Often 
more  than  200  from  all  parts  of  the  county  are  present.  The  men  say  that  they  visit 
with  people  that  they  never  see  otherwise,  and  the  women  say  they  have  a  good  time  and 
it  is  not  much  work  for  any  one  person, 

The  Farmers'  Union  membership  is  almost  limited  to  a  few  members  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  Its  leadership  is  not  strong  and  the  meetings  held  in  a  building 
they  put  up  about  12  years  ago,  are  not  very  well  attended.  It  cannot  be  considered  as 
competing  with  the  Farm  Bureau  as  many  belong  to  both. 

The  Farmers'  Union  has  a  moderately  successful  cooperative  fuel  oil  association. 
Many  people  who  live  in  the  locality  where  it  is  most  active  do  not  get  their  oil  from 
it  because  they  can  buy  just  as  cheaply  in  Garden  City  where  they  get  belter  service. 
One  said,  "I  don  t  like  to  monkey  around  with  that  cooperative  bunch.  " 

Cooperative  elevators  have  the  best  support  of  the  people  of  any  cooperative 
enterprise.  Many  county  residents  belonged  to  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  elevator 
located  in  Cope  land  It  was  reputed  to  be  the  largest  cooperative  elevator  in  the 
world.  At  first  it  was  very  successful,  but  it  went  bankrupt  owing  to  mismanagement  and. 
as  was  charged  in  a  warrant  of  court  record,  felonious  activity  of  an  official.  The 
papers  carried  stories  of  the  great  losses  of  the  farmers,  but  many  of  the  members  say 
in  effect,  "  The  farmers  really  didn't  lose  anything.  V!e  who  put  the  most  in  got  much 
more  than  our  investment  in  the  difference  in  price  which  we  got  for  our  wheat  and  the 
patronage  dividends.  '  Many  of  them  feel  rather  bitter  because  an  R.F.  C  loan, 
obtained  after  the  shortage  was  discovered,  was  foreclosed  during  the  drought.  One 
said,  "It  seems  like  they  (R   F  C.  )  wanted  to  destroy  us  and  help  the  private  elevators ." 

Otherwise,  there  is  little  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  old  members  They  even 
take  misappropriation  of  funds  rather  philosophically.  R  F  C.  procedure,  determined 
by  general  policy,  does  not  permit  much  latitude  in  handling  individual  cases.  Several 
echoed  the  one  who  said,  "It  was  our  own- fault;  we  should  have  watched  him  closer  but 
we  are  farmers,  we  didn't  know  much  about  business  and  thought  he  wav  honest.  Some 
say  that  the  new  State  law  for  the  management  of  cooperative  elevators  will  eliminate 
bad  mismanagement  in  the  future.  Another  said,  "He  wanted  to  make  a  big  showing  of 
profit  so  he  gambled  too  much.  Next  time  we  should  build  a  small  elevator  and  have  the 
manager  sell  just  as  fast  as  he  buys.  " 
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Several  persons  have  indicated  that  the  cooperative  elevators  are  a  necessity; 
that  except  for  them,  the  independent  dealers  would  try  to  make  too  big  a  margin.  One 
seemed  to  summarize  the  local  attitude  when  he  said,  "I  have  belonged  to  three  coopera- 
tive elevators  and  I  expect  I  will  belong  to  another.  The  independents  are  just  too 
greedy  and  keep  too  big  a  margin  between  what  they  buy  and  sell  for.  " 

There  are  now  two  cooperative  elevators  in  the  county.  During  recent  years  they 
have  put  in  good  managers  and  have  shown  a  small  profit.  Besides  buying  grain  they 
have  selling  services,  now  a  large  proportion  of  the  feed  of  the  county  is  sold  through 
the  cooperatives.  The  one  in  Sublette  also  does  a  large  oil  and  gas  business.  The 
annual  cooperative  meetings  are  well  attended. 

Some  say  that  the  big  chain  elevators  do  not  offer  as  difficult  competition  as 
the  small  locally -owned  ones  It  is  reported  that  a  feu  men  who  are  associated  in  a 
private  elevator  also  own  large  acreages  and  require  that  their  tenants  buy  the  fuel  oil 
and  feed  and  sell  their  grain  through  the  elevator  owned  by  the  landlords. 

The  many  women's  clubs  in  Haskell  County  have  such  names  as  Sosuntee,  Social 
Neighbors,  Read  a  Book,  Modern  Priscilla,  Bible  Study..  T.N-T-,  and  Social  Hour.  Member- 
ship ranges  ;from  10  to  25  or  30  In  most  instances  membership  is  gained  by  election 
and  invitation.  Some  were  originally,  at  least  supposed  to  be  for  cultural  and  educa- 
tional purposes;  the  members  may  give  book  reviews,  descriptions  of  foreign  countries, 
or  discussions  of  articles  on  child  care.  But  in  most,  the  original  purpose  has  become 
secondary  to  soci al . participation;  most  of  the  club  time,  except  for  the  Bible  Study 
club,  is  now  apparent ly  devoted  to  bridge  playing 

The  clubs  form  the  core  of  the  social  lives  of  the  women.  Club  meetings  give 
them  a  chance  to  wear  their  best  clothes  and  practice  their  best  social  etiquette. 
They  may  go  to  church  with  a  hair  wave  that  is  several  days  old,  but  club  meetings  are 
occasions  for  fresh  ones. 

The  membership  of  16  clubs  selected  at  random,  showing  a  total  of  419  members, 
or  231  individuals,  was  analyzed.  Of  these  individuals,  121,  or  only  slightly  over 
half,  belonged  to  one  club  only:  58  belonged  to  two,  32  to  three,  14  to  four,  and  6  to 
five  clubs.   It  is  rare  to  find  a  woman  in  the  county  who  does  not  belong  to  any  club. 

Age-group  clubs,  in  the  main,  are  found  only  among  young  unmarried  girls.  After 
marriage  a  girl  enters  a  different  kind  of  life.  One  may  hold  on  to  the  old  life  for 
a  while  but  after  a  year  her  contacts  consist  of  but  little  more  than  going  to  an 
office  where  she  used  to  work  to  see  'the  girls. 

Chief  among  the  clubs  of  the  interest -group  type  is  the  child-study  club,  made 
up  pnncipaliy  of  mothers.  The  Bible  Study  club  has  apparent  ly  lost  much  of  its  or  iginal 
purpose . 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  the  clubs  are  purely  social  in  nature.  They  get 
down  to  "bridge  immediately.  Prizes  are  given  to  lend  a  bit  of  spice  to  the  game  and 
refreshments  are  served. 


The  men  play  a  very  minor  role  in  club  activities.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  commercial  clubs  there  are  no  organizations  for  men.  A  few  of 
the  women's  clubs  have  occasional  social  meetings  in  the  evening  to  which  the  husbands 
are  invited.  Some  members  of  a  club  of  unmarried  girls  suggested  having  a  meeting  to 
which  they  would  invite  young  men,  but  the  suggestion  was  voted  down.  Dae  said,  "They 
just  didn't  seem  to  show  any  interest  in  it.' 

The  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  were  popular  organizations  during  the  1920' s,  but  the 
number  who  pay  dues  has  declined  during  the  last  9  years.  Several  men  said  they  enjoyed 
the  lodge,  but  hadn't  been  able  to  keep  up  with  it  recently;  others,  that  they  can't 
afford  it  but  it  is  the  only  real  recreation  they  have. 

The  clubs  are  interest  and  congeniality  groups  which  take  the  place  of  the  older 
neighborhood.  By  extending  over  a  larger  area,  they  give  social  life  more  stability 
than  neighborhood  groups  in  an  area  of  mobile  population.  They  were  numerous  as  early 
as  1920.  Haskell  County  had  a  federated  woman's  club  much  earlier  than  some  of  the  more 
stable  counties  of  eastern  Kansas, 

On  earlier  pages  it  was  shown  that  the  clubs  cut  across  any  economic  classes  that 
may  exist,  and  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  there  is  little  tendency  to  "grade"  them. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  economic  position  of  many  people  has  changed 
markedly  in  the  past  9  years  and  many  who  are  receiving  aids  of  various  kinds  now  were 
comparatively  well  off  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Girl  Reserves  is  the  largest  and  most  active  of  the  children's  organizations. 
Many  have  said  that  every  girl  in  the  Sublette  school  belongs  to  the  Girl  Reserves. 
The  organization  is  sponsored  by  the  school  but  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
entire  community.  Several  informants  gave  it  credit  for  the  generally  high  moral 
standard  of  the  young  people.  They  also  say  that  it  is  so  democratic  that  every  girl 
belongs  to  it  and  it  prevents  the  development  of  cliques.  The  former  members  say  that 
they  enjoy  the  organization  and  that  as  little  girls  they  looked  forward  to  being  old 
enough  to  join. 

There  is  no  boy  s  organization  comparable  to  the  Girl  Reserves.  The  ministers 
and  the  county  attorney  are  trying  to  keep  a  Roy  Scout  organization  going  but  without 
much  success.  Neither  the  boys  nor  the  community  show  enthusiasm.  When  asked  about 
it  the  informants  admitted  that  it  was  'all  right  or  a  "good  thing'  but  did  not  respond 
warmly  as  they  did  for  the  Girl  Reserves. 

The  4-H  club  has  prestige.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  their  club  projects  and 
their  parents  are  interested.  Several  of  the  club  leaders,  first  urged  to  take  up  the 
workj  now  say  they  enjoy  it.  Businessmen  who  have  helped  their  boys  "get  into  club 
work"  talk  about  the  son's  project  as  much  as  the  boy  does.  One  of  the  men  sponsoring 
a  Boy  Scout  troop  gave  the  4-H  club  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  inactivity  of  the 
Scouts, 

In  the  adult  -  sponsored  clubs  for  the  young  we  see  that  the  male  and  female 
differences  in  regard  to  the  pattern  of  formal  organizations,  make  their  appearance  in 
adolescence.   At  that  age,  among  the  girls,  stress  is  placed  upon  the  formal  social 
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organizations;  among  the  boys,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practical  side  of  making  a 
living,  and  social  activities  keep  on  an  informal  level, 

Local  politics  have  assumed  a  new  importance  during  the  past  9  years  A  salary 
of  $40  or  $50  per  month  from  a  minor  political  office  became  a  steady  source  of  income 
which  increased  the  economic  stability  of  the  family.  In  the  1940  primary  election 
there  were  six  candidates  for  sheriff,  seven  for  county  treasurer,  and  four  for  county 
clerk..   Other  offices  were  equally  sought, 

In  discussing  the  candidates,  many  informants  included  a  statement  concerning 
the  need  of  a  candidate  for  the  income  to  be  derived  from  the  office.  Several  infor- 
ments  dismissed  some  candidates  by  saying  they  didn't  need  it,  Apparently;  financial 
need  has  been  an  element  for  some  time,  for  several  officeholders  now  and  in  the  past 
have  been  women  with  no  other  source  of  income.  One  such  officeholder,  afraid  that  she 
would  lose  out  in  the  next  election,  said,  "I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  but  I  am  grateful 
for  having  it  this  long:  and  Mrs,  ^___  needs  it  just  as  badly  as  I  do." 

The  leaders  of  the  two  political  parties  are  representatives  of  old  families  in 
the  county.  Most  of  the  citizens  are  of  one  national  political  party,  but  the  other 
party  has  its  share  of  county  offices,  "through  careful  selection  of  candidates  and 
concentration  on  a  few  rather  than  trying  to  get  all  the  offices."  Apparently,  from 
this,  the  electorate  has  been  prone  to  scratch  ballots  for  local  candidates.  The 
general  easy-going  philosophy  of  live  and  let  live1'  also  permeates  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  people.  In  the  last  two  national  elections  the  county  recorded  a 
majority  vote  for  the  Presidential  candidate  of  one  party  but  for  the  Congressional 
candidate  of  the  other  "then  asked  about  the  latter,  many  informants  said  in  effect, 
"Well,  he  is  a  fine  fellow;  we  all  like  him.  If  you  ever  write  to  him  and  ask  a  favor 
he  will  answer  your  letter  and  then  perhaps  several  months  later  you  will  get  another 
letter  saying  that  he  remembers  you  were  interested  in  something  and  here  is  some  more 
information.  "  Many  of  the  other  party  also  praised  him.  The  Haskell  County  electorate 
is  not  wholly  allied  with  any  political  machine 

As  in  other  aspects  of  behavior,  the  formal  political  organizations  are  more 
pronounced  among  the  women  than  the  men.  During  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  a 
recent  year  the  local  paper  carried  accounts  of  three  "women's  Republican  meetings," 
but  during  that  time  the  men  of  the  party  did  not  have  a  single  formal  meeting.  Their 
political  discussions  are  informal  and  are  held  mostly  on  the  streets.  The  women  are 
inclined  to  build  a  formal  organization,  the  meetings  of .  which  are  more  or  less  social 
occasions;  they  are  also  more  active  and  vocal.  In  local  elections  they  openly  demand 
that  the  candidates  make  public  and  clear  their  stand  on  such  issues  as  prohibition. 
The  men  do  not  do  that  so  much  and  may  even  resent  such  demands.  One  officeholder  told 
of  the  activity  of  a  local  church  member  who  was  also  a  candidate  for  a  county  office: 
"He  got  a  bunch  of  the  women  and  made  up  a  list  of  questions  for  every  candidate  to 
answer  'yes'  or  'no.'  I  would  not  answer  them.  What  difference  did  it  make  in  my 
office  whether  I  was  for  prohibition  or  not?  I  said  that  the  people  had  known  me  for  a 
long  time.  I  have  lived  in  the  county  all  my  life.  I  didn't  need  to  answer  the 
questions.  lie  made  himself  so  obnoxious  that  we  got  another  candidate  out  and  took 
his  office  away  from  him,  " 

Another  man,  telling  of  his  conversation  with  a  young  unknown  candidate  for 
public  office,  said,  "I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  go  around  making  trouble  or  if  he 
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was  going  to  be  reasonable  in  his  enforcement  of  the  law.  lie    said  he  understood  the 
circumstances  and  did  not  intend  to  make  any  trouble  as  long  as  no  one  was  too  open." 

Local  business  institutions  in  Haskell  County  are  all  of  the  service  type,  mainly 
to  serve  the  farmers.  Most  of  these  local  businesses  are  in  direct  competition  with 
the  larger  retail  organizations  of  the  nearby  cities.  There  are  two  notable  excep- 
tions -the  elevators  and  the  oil-and-gas  business,  both  of  which  serve  their  immediate 
locality  with  little  competition  from  outside.  In  addition,  the  automobile  and  tractor 
service  stations  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  local  trade.  The  people  like  the 
personal  relations  in  the  local  repair  shops  and  distrust  the  impersonal  organizations 
of  the  larger  institutions.   They  also  say  they  get  better  and  quicker  service  at  home. 

There  is  not  a  sharp  social  line  between  the  farmers  and  the  businessmen,  they 
are  closely  tied  together  by  marriage  and  interests.  Many  of  the  local  businessmen  are 
also  active  farmers  and  even  more  farmers  live  in  the  villages.  The  extension  of  the 
village  grade-school  districts  into  the  open  country  and  drawing  of  all  children  of 
high-school  age  to  the  rural  high-school  districts  in  the  villages,  bring  the  adults  to- 
gether for  a  major  interest  -the  education  of  the  youth.  The  complete  dependence  of 
the  business  people  upon  farm  prosperity  also  makes  them  agronomic -minded.  The  drought 
period  has  probably  been  as  hard  on  the  local  businessmen  as  on  the  farmers.  All  these 
facts,  together  with  the  lack  of  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  average  wealth  of 
the  country  and  town  people,  militate  against  the  establishment  of  social  barriers 
between  the  two  groups. 

An  important  town-country  association  in  the  days  before  automobiles  was  the 
trade  day  which  came  on  Saturday.  Then,  people  from  the  surrounding  farms  came  to  town 
to  buy  their  week's  supplies  and  to  see  the  neighbors.  It  was  an  important  opportunity 
for  association  between  town  and  country  folks.  Now,  Saturday  is  still  an  active  trade 
day,  but  the  country  folk  scatter  to  the  larger  centers,  and  there  are  fewer  automobiles 
on  the  streets  of  the  local  villages  on  Saturday  than  any  other  day. 

'.'hen  the  farmers  go  to  town  on  Saturdays  they  dress  better  than  when  they  run  into 
the  local  village  for  general  business  or  when  they  go  during  the  week  to  the  larger 
town  on  a  specific  errand. 

Even  when  in  the  larger  towns,  the  people  like  their  business  to  be  conducted  on 
a  personal  level.  Several  mentioned  that  the  clerks  in  the  larger  towns  are  friendly 
and  that  they  soon  know  each  other.  As  one  said,  "It  is  nice  to  have  the  clerks  know 
you.   You  really  enjoy  doing  your  business  then." 

Sublette,  the  county  seat,  has  a  commercial  club  meeting  once  a  month,  which  is 
composed  of  all  the  business  and  professional  men  of  the  town.  The  social  element  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  meetings  are  concerned  with  problems  of  village  betterment 
rather  than  with  those  of  business.  The  club  is  most  active  in  affairs  connected  with 
the  school  program  of  activities. 

It  is  rather  difficult  for  a  newcomer  in  business  to  break  into  the  older  group. 
One  man,  who  runs  the  Sublette  store  of  a  local  chain,  is  said  to  have  been  there 
several  months  before  the  owner  of  the  competing  store  ever  talked  to  him  and  then  he 
was  asked  to  contribute  to  a  community  fund. 
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During  the  time  the  study  was  being  made,  a  branch  of  a  local  chain  store  opened 
in  Sublette.   The  businessmen  of  the  town  watched  it  from  across  the  street  and  gathered 
in  knots  to  discuss  it.   They  deplored  the  coming  of  such  a  store  and  it  was  said, 
"Some  of  their  stuff  will  be  cheaper  but  it  is  not  as  good.   You  get  what  you  pay  for." 
Some  of  these  men  had  been  going  to  the  neighboring  towns  and  buying  from  the  same  chain. 
When  asked  if  the  store  would  be  well  patronized,  they  replied  in  about  these  words, 
"Oh,  some  of  the  people  will  go  in  for  curiosity  and  others  who  have  almost  exhausted 
their  credit  will  go."   Another,  criticizing  a  man  who  was  seen  going  in  the  store, 
said,  "B.  gave  him  credit  and  pulled  him  through  all  these  years  and  now  he  is  going  to 
that  other  store  because  there  are  a  few  things  that  are  a  penny  cheaper.   B.  Has  lost 
more  on  him  than  he  will  ever  save.  " 


CLASS  STRUCTURE 

Two  definite  and  sharply  defined  groups  are  found  in  Kaskell  County  -"white  men,  " 
as  these  people  call  themselves,  and  Mennonites.  The  Mennonites  are  a  close  in-group 
who  hold  themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  people:  They  take  no  part  in  the 
social  or  political  activities  of  the  "Gentiles,"  as  they  call  the  others,  and  even 
avoid  other  contacts.  Their  beards  and  dress  made  them  easily  distinguishable.  Their 
values,  especially  in  regard  to  education,  are  far  apart  from  those  of  the  majority 
group.  "hen  the  non -Mennonites  refer  to  themselves  as  "white  men,"  they  clearly  indi- 
cate their  belief  in  the  superiority  of  their  own  folkways  and  mores.  They  also  delight 
to  see  any  individual  break  away  from  the  Mennonite  group,  and  some  apparently  urge  and 
assist  any  young  Mennonites  who  incline  in  that  direction. 

The  Mennonites  say  they  believe  that  theirs  is  the  only  way  of  life  by  which  one 
may  guarantee  the  salvation  of  his  soul  for  eternity.  Consequently  they  set  up 
barriers  aimed  to  protect  their  children  from  the  influence  of  outsiders.  They  are 
said  to  keep  their  children  from  having  more  than  the  schooling  necessary  to  read  and 
write.  These  are  practically  the  only  people  in  the  county  whose  children  do  not 
graduate  from  high  school.  One  old  man  summarized  the  Gentiles'  beliefs  when  he  said, 
"They  (the  Mennonites)  know  that  if  they  let  their  young  people  get  an  education  they 
will  pull  out  of  the  church.  Religion  thrives  on  ignorance  and  so  they  try  to  keep  the 
children  ignorant. " 

The  non-Mennonites  appear  to  enjoy  shocking  the  other  group.  A  meeting  of 
farmers  in  the  Colusa  community,  in  the  area  in  which  the  Mennonite  colony  is  strong, 
was  called  to  discuss  the  A. A. A.  program.  On  that  night,  contrary  to  their  custom,  the 
Mennonite  farmers  turned  out  almost  100  percent  to  learn  about  the  program.  But  the 
meeting  was  opened  with  the  entertainment  planned  by  the  Colusa  community  group.  Among 
other  things  was  a  humorous  one-act  play,  which  is  an  obnoxious  form  of  entertainment 
to  the  Mennonites.  Some  of  the  people  tell  with  amusement  that  the  Mennonites  held 
their  hands  in  front  of  their  faces,  adding.   But  they  peeked  through  their  fingers.  " 

The  Mennonites  seldom  attend  A. A. A.  meetings,  although  they  conform  to  the 
program,  to  earn  the  benefit  payments.  They  get  their  information  from  the  county 
agent  or  the  local  A. A. A.  committeeman. 

This  division  of  Mennonites  and  non-Mennonites  is  the  only  sharp  line  in  the 
social  structure  of  the  county,  and  derives  from  the  contrasting  traditions.   It  is 
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about  the  only  example  found  of  any  grouping  of  which  the  people  are  keenly  conscious. 
In  other  areas  people  may  be  labeled  according  to  occupation,  as  farmer,  businessman, 
professional  men.  or  occasional  laborer.  As  in  Haskell  County  many  of  the  business  and 
professional  men  are  also  farmers  and  actually  do  a  farmer  s  work,  this  hybrid  group 
serves  as  a  binder  of  the  two  occupational  groups  and  is  so  large  that  it  includes  a 
majority  of  the  business  people.  Another  binder  is  the  large  body  of  farmers  who, 
though  not  businessmen  live  in  the  village  and  are  in  close  contact  with  the  business 
people  in  the  community,  with  activities  of  church  and  school  and  the  informal  associa- 
tions. The  wealth  of  the  farmers  has  placed  them  on  an  equal  economic  plane  with  the 
businessmen,  and  the  nature  of  wheat  farming  has  given  them  as  much  leisure  time. 
Except  for  a  few  days  each  year  the  farmer  has  about  the  same  hours  for  work  and 
recreation  as  does  the  business  or  professional  man.  The  farmers'  wealth  and  leisure 
time  have  destroyed  rustic  patterns  of  behavior.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  no  class  differences  between  the  two  occupational  groups.  The  lack 
of  class  consciousness  upon  this  basis  is  suggested  by  the  large,  number  of  town-dwelling 
high-school  boys  who  say  they  want  to  be  farmers.  In  marked  contrast  to  other  areas, 
many  of  the  village  girls  say  they  would  just  as  soon  marry  farmers  as  town  boys. 

Among  the  farmers  themselves  no  sharp  line  divides  owner  operators  from  tenants. 
Only  16  percent  own  all  of  their  land  and,  while  54.4  percent  rent  all,  there  is  a 
marginal  group  of  29.6  percent  who  both  own  and  rent.  An  analysis  of  respective  sizes 
of  the  all-rented  and  all-owned  farms  shows  them  to  be  approximately  the  same  except 
that  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  the  100  percent  rentals  are  in  the  larger  size 
range.  In  other  words,  the  operating  costs  and  equipment  of  both  groups  are  about  the 
same.  During  years  of  failure  the  renter  has  a  slight  advantage  over  the  owner,  while 
in  the  good  years  the  owner  has  a  slightly  higher  income.  The  people  themselves  "do 
not  see  much  advantage  in  ownership  except  that  if  you  own  your  own  land  you  may  be 
more  sure  of  a  house,  "  in  the  words  of  one.  The  importance  of  that  is  diminished  by 
many  who  live  in  town  rather  than  on  the  farm.  Thus  again  there  is  a  large  group 
between  the  two  extremes  which  helps  to  prevent  the  formula. ion  of  distinct  groups  to 
which  a  descriptive  label  may  be  applied. 

Business  and  farming,  closely  integrated,  are  the  only  occupations  in  the  county. 
No  factories  or  other  institutions  provide  work  for  a  laboring  group.  The  farming 
itself  is  not  of  a  kind  that  requires  much  extra  labor,  nor  is  there  a  variety  of  farm- 
ing which  might  provide  the  basis  for  a  distinctive  classification. 

Another  factor  that  is  vital  to  the-  development  of  classes  is  a  stable  popula- 
tion with  a  history  of  several  generations.  The  writer  does  not  know  of  a  half-dozen 
third-generation  adults  of  Haskell  County,  and  even  second-generation  adult  residents 
are  rare. 

An  unequal  distribution  of  the  wealth  is  also  necessary  to  the  development  of 
classes.  Some  factors  have  retarded  the  development  of  inequality  and  others  have 
prevented  such  inequalities  as  have  developed  from  becoming  permanent.  In  the  first 
category  is  the  newness  of  the  country  both  in  settlement  and  formation  of  the  economic 
patterns.  After  the  free  lands  were  exhausted  for  ownership,  they  were  still  treated 
as  common  land;  and  then  the  new  wheat  economy  developed.  This  appeared  to  mean  that 
the  county  could  support  population  far  in  excess  of  the  numbers  then  there.  Actually, 
the  population  doubled  in  th*e  decade  of  1920-30.  This ,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  land  was  owned  by  absentees  who  never  expected  to  work  it  themselves,  made  thousands 
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of  acres  free  again  except  for  the  payment  of  rent.  The  rent  did  not  make  the  use  of 
the  land  any  more  expensive  than  in  the  homesteading  days,  as  it  was  a  share-crop  rent 
payable  relative  to  the  yearly  productivity.  Credit  was  so  easy  that  apparently  almost 
anyone  could  start  raising  wheat  or  could  expand  his  operations.  In  certain  respects, 
frontier  conditions  were  more  intensified  than  when  the  country  was  pioneered  it  was 
a  sort  of  de  luxe  pioneering  with  free  opportunity  for  all. 

The  development  of  the  wheat  economy  increased  the  per  capita  wealth  and  opened 
the  opportunity  for  all  to  increase  their  worldly  possessions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  who  had  been  rather  successful  under  the  old  cattle  economy  were  more  conservative 
in  taking  up  wheat  raising,  and  in  a  few  years  found  their  economic  position  in  the 
county  had  suddenly  changed  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  Nor  v/as  this 
only  a  relative  matter  which  left  them  in  approximately  the  same  economic  condition 
personally.  With  the  expansion  of  the  wheat  economy  the  old  cattlemen  found  themselves 
squeezed  out  of  their  free  range  land,  their  costs  increased,  and  their  operations 
reduced.  A  new  order  had  developed  and  any  incipient  classes  based  upon  wealth  had 
been  wiped  out.  Just  as  the  curve  of  expansion  under  the  wheat  economy  reached  the 
point  where  it  might  be  expected  to  flatten  out,  and  classes  based  upon  wealth  began 
to  form,  the  country  was  hit  by  depression  and  drought.  The  decade  of  the  1920s 
leveled  the  people  up  and  the  decade  of  the  thirties  leveled  them  down. 

All  of  these  factors  -the  lack  of  sharply-defined  occupational  groups,  the 
similarity  of  working  hours  and  time  for  recreational  and  cultural  activities  for  all 
groups,  the  dominance  of  agronomic -mindedness  of  all  groups,  the  lack  of  established 
tenure  groups  among  the  farmers,  the  high  mobility  of  population  throughout  the 
country's  history,  the  small  range  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  leveling 
effects  of  recent  cataclysmic  changes  in  economic  patterns  and  the  environment  -have 
inhibited  the  development  of  classes  or  have  periodically  destroyed  the  bases  for  class 
development . 

Lacking  established  and  persistent  groups  into  which  a  person  may  be  placed 
categorically,  each  person  has  to  be  judged  and  rated  individually  in  light  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  group.  This  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  and  treatment  of 
the  people  on  relief.  One  young  married  man  who  was  on  W.P.A.  associated  with  the  most 
prosperous  people  in  the  county.  In  speaking  of  him,  the  people  said  he  was  ill  and 
could  not  do  heavy  work,  that  he  was  a  fine  young  man,  and  that  it  was  too  bad  he  did  not 
get  more  money.  Several  influential  persons  urged  him  to  run  for  a  county  office  and 
others  pledged  their  support  if  he  would  run.  In  the  spring  of  1940  when  a  new  garage 
was  started  by  an  outside  concern,  several  urged  that  he  be  made  bookkeeper  and 
assistant  manager,  this  was  done  and  the  chief  reason  given  was,  "'He  knows  everyone 
and  is  well  liked  by  the  community.   He  will  be  a  good  contact  man  for  our  business.  " 

An  elderly  W.P.A.  client  has  been  well  off  in  the  past.  Several  persons 
mentioned  their  pleasure  that  he  now  had  a  job,  that  he  just  couldn't  get  along  without 
it,  and  that  he  doesn't  have  anything  else  now. 

In  Sublette  for  several  weeks,  the  writer  had  contacts  with  several  persons  and 
observed  them  with  groups  on  the  street  and  elsewhere  before  he  knew  that  they  were  on 
W.P.A.  When  asked  what  someone  does,  they  reply  by  telling  the  work  he  actually  does, 
not  saying  he  is  on  W.P.A. 
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Several  persons  were  asked.  "Vhy  are  some  people  on  VJ.  P.  A.?",  "\Vhat  were  they 
doing  before  they  were  on?",  and  "What  did  they  do  during  the  good  times?"  In  only  one 
instance  was  a  reply  given  for  the  group;  it  was  a  reply  condemning  the  V/.P..A.  itself 
rather  than  the  people  on  it,  The  most  common  answers  were  practically  case  studies 
of  people  whom  they  knew  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  they  had  been  making  a  living  before 
the  drought.  Most  of  those  on  "'.PA.  and  on  direct  relief  had  an  occupation  which  had 
supported  them,  before  the  drought,  in  some  cases  very  well.  Many  were,  and  still  are, 
landowners.   The  county  is  liberal  in  its  direct  relief  grants. 

In  speaking  of  F. 5. A.  clients ,  informants  frequently  said,  "If  things  keep  on 
we  may  all  have  to  take  F.S.A.  " 

No  stigma  is  attached  to  N.Y.A  ;  that  program  is  considered  an  excellent  one. 

The  community  does  not  consider  everyone  the  equal  of  everyone  else.  Some 
individuals  are  considered  less  desirable  or  even  worthless,  but  they  are  considered  as 
individuals  rather  than  as  members  of  a  group  or  class,  and  are  characterized  as 
personalities. 

The  social  structure  cuts  vertically  through  economic  groups,  Occupational 
groups,  such  as  farmers  and  businessmen,  move  in  the  same  social  groups;  among  them  are 
F.S. A.  clients,  tenants,  and  owners.  In  so  far  as  social  stratification  is  concerned, 
the  raw  pioneer  conditions  still  persist. 


LEADERSHIP 

Leadership  is  the  most  elusive  and  difficult  to  grasp  of  all.  the  social  processes 
in  Haskell  County.  The  people  are  unwilling  to  talk  about  it,  although  they  may  discuss 
freely  more  intimate  subjects. 

Informants  were  annoyed  and  lost  interest  when  their  judgment  was  asked  con- 
cerning the  relative  importance  of  specific  traits  among  leaders.  Only  a  few,  who  had 
become  good  friends  of  the  invest i gator ,  tried  to  understand  the  questions  and  formulate 
judgments.  They  indicated  that  they  thought  the  questions  silly,  that  they  could  not 
rank  the  traits,  4  and  they  were  giving  answers  only  because  "You  have  to  have  some- 
thing to  put  down,  don't  you?" 

In  the  main,  there  seems  to  be  no  desire  for  leadership  among  the  men;  certainly 
there  is  not  a  wish  for  positions  of  leadership.  At  nearly  all  meetings  v/hen  chairman 
and  representatives  of  the  county  agrieultuial  planning  committee  were  elected,  those 
nominated  usually  nominated  someone  else  and  several  resigned  on  slight  excuse,  Several 
said  their  own  work  was  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  give  the  necessary  time.  One 
young  man  aftei  2  years  on  the  A, A. A.  committee  said,  "I  think  the  office  should  be 
passed  around,  I  had  it  long  enough,  and  I  was  getting  behind  on  my  own  work  at  home." 
After  resigning  he  declined  to  take  an  active  part  in  organizational  work  of  either  the 
Farm  Bureau  or  the  A. A, A 


A  schedule  was  devised  to  obtain  the  order  of  ranking  specific  traits  such  as 
technical  knowledge,  resourcefulness,  integrity,  vision,  and  tact. 
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One  man  resigned  from  the  A. A. A,  committee  as  soon  as  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  saying  he  did  not  believe  one  should  hold  both  offices.  Several 
former  Farm  Bureau  presidents  have  become  inactive  in  the  organization  since  resigning 
their  positions  of  formal  leadership. 

Conversation  with  several  "natural  '  leaders  discloses  that  the  people  are  rather 
jealous  and  critical  of  leaders.  Two  said,  in  effect,  "I'd  rather  have  my  friends 
than  the  office,  and  it  just  seemed  that  I  couldn't  have  both."  Another  said,  'I  lost 
more  friends  when  I  was  on  the  A. A. A.  committee  than  I  ever  did  before.  I  wanted  to  do 
the  fight  thing  but  I  just  couldn't  and  keep  my  friends."        , 

Investigations  indicated  that  there  were  13  men  who  appeared  to  be  "natural" 
farm  leaders  in  the  county.  The  majority  lived  in  the  northern  part,  which  is  the  part 
that  is  most  integrated  socially.  An  outline  of  the  area  from  which  people  came  most 
frequently  to  the  A. A. A,  and  Farm  flireau  offices  for  advice  and  information,  showed  that 
it  included  the  hard  land  in  the  southern  third  of  the  county.  That  is  the  part  where 
integrated  communities  do  not  exist  and  where  diversified  farming  is  least  well  developed. 
It  seems  that  the  one-crop  men  look  to  an  organization  for  advice  rather  than  to  each 
other.  Of  the  13  men  mentioned  above,  only  5  had  lived  in  the  county  before  1920  and  2 
had  come  in  since  1930.  Only  1  was  a  strictly-wheat  farmer;  he  was  the  only  one  who 
lived  in  town,  and  his  influence  was  limited  to  town  farmers.  Three  were  past  60  and  2 
under  36  years  of  age.  None  of  them  owns  all  the  land  he  works  and  1  does  not  own  any. 

Six  were  paired  together  in  a  sort  of  dual  leadership.  One  of  the  pairs  con- 
sisted of  a  father  and  son  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  county:  both  are  regarded  as 
good  farmers  who  work  hard  and  have  succeeded  exceptionally  well  in  the  bad  years.. 
Their  followers  give  them  credit  for  unusual  resourcefulness,  which  is  believed  to 
account  for  their  success.  The  younger  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  sheep  into  the 
county,  and  now  his  locality  has  more  sheep  than  any  other  in  the  county.  A  pair  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  county  is  composed  of  close  friends;  the  one  with  the  best 
technical  knowledge  remains  in  the  background  but  pushes  the  ability  of  the' other. 
Each  of  the  third  pair  has  his  own  following  but  has  great  confidence  in  the  other; 
they  frequently  consult  with  each  other. 

Questions  put  to  the  friends  or  followers  of  these  13  men  brought  out  the  fact 
that  they  are  leaders  because  "they  are  well  liked."  When  pressed  for  reasons,  most 
of  the  informants  were  vague -- these  men  were  "just  good  fellows,''  Some  cited  an  example 
of  some  neighborly  act.  A  few  indicated  that  certain  of  the  leaders  were  tactful,  but 
seemed  to  believe  that  to  be  a. liability  "The  biggest  trouble  with  him  is  that  you 
never  can  tell  where  he  stands. "  The  people  place  a  high  value  upon  bluntness,  and  in 
most  of  the  13  leaders  that  characteristic  was  conspicuously  developed.  Piobabiy  the 
reason  that  most  of  the  farm  leaders,  to  whom  people  look  for  advice,  avoid  positions 
of  formal  leadership  is  th^t  bluntness  is  not  compatible  with  getting  or  holding  an 
office. 

The  second  most  prevalent  trait  is  resourcefulness;  all  except  1  of  the  13 
leaders  had  managed  to  get  along  rather  well  during  the  depression.  The  exception  was 
a  Farm  Security  client,  and  his  sphere  of  influence  was  more  limited. 

The  political  leaders  also  incline  to  avoid  offices  or  the  chairmanship  of 
formal  organizations.   Their  influence  comes  from  informal  contacts  on  the  street,-  Not 
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one  of  the  county  offices  is  held  by  a  man  who  was  named  a  leader  by  anyone  interviewed. 
Moreover,  they  usually  do  not  attempt  to  assume  such  a  role.  The  one  county  commis- 
sioner who  did  was  defeated  by  a  considerable  margin  in  the  last  primary  election. 

Among  the  women  the  leaders  are  more  dynamic.  Three  ministers  said  that  their 
most  dependable  leaders  were  women  and  that  they  could  not  find  effective  leadership 
among  the  men  of  their  congregations.   One  said,  "If  I  want  something  carried  through  I 

get  Mrs.  or  Mrs.    _.   They  are  full  of  determination  to  get  a  job  done.   The 

men  of  my  congregation  lack  the  necessary  drive.  Their  philosophy  is,  'Let  George  do 
it.  '  " 

Several  parks  and  tree-lined  streets  in  Satanta  were  frequently  pointed  out  as 
the  result  of  the  leadership  of  one  woman.  One  said,  "She  will  go  right  out  and  fight 
for  anything  and  she  gets  it  done,  too.  She  makes  a  lot  of  people  mad  at  her,  though." 
Not  a  man  was  mentioned  as  devoting  energy  to  putting  a  community  program  over. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  (1)  certain  individuals  are  recognized  as 
"natural"  leaders  and  their  opinions  are  requested  and  given  serious  consideration,  (2) 
leadership  in  the  community  is  exerted  informally,  (3)  the  leaders  avoid  responsibili- 
ties of  formal  positions  of  leadership,  and  (4)  in  general,  women  are  more  inclined 
than  men  to  accept  such  responsibility. 


YOUTH 


What  happens  to  the  youth?  In  a  county  with  such  a  high  rate  of  mobility  it  is 
difficult  to  answer  that  question,  but  a  study  of  the  graduates  of  the  Sublette  high 
school  may  give  an  approximate  answer. 

Of  the  93  male  graduates  between  1920  and  1936,  less  than  one -third  (29)  are 
working  in  the  county  and  about  the  same  number  are  farming  somewhere  in  Kansas 
(table  18).  The  activities  and  location  of  91  of  the  102  girls  who  graduated  during 
the  same  period  are  known;  68  are  married.  Of  the  18  who  are  living  in  Haskell  County, 
most  are  married  to  farmers.  Of  the  50  who  are  living  out  of  the  county,  only  a  few 
(6)  married  farmers.  Twenty-three  of  the  group  are  not  married  and  7  still  live  in 
the  county.   Of  the  total  group,  over  72  percent  have  left  the  county  (table  19). 


Table  18.-  Work   of  male  graduates   from  the  Sublette  high  school,   by 
location   of  work ,    1920-35   (inclusive) 

Number  farming 27 

In  Haskell  County 17 

Outside  Haskell  County 10 

Number  in  nonfarm  work  .........  52 

In  Haskell  County ■ 12 

Outside  Haskell  County   40 

Unknown xa 

Total .  93 
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Table    19.-   Marital   status   of  female   graduates    front  Sublette   high 
school  by  location,    1920-35  (inclusive) 

Married      ...........  68 

Residing  in  Haskell  County   .....;        18 
Residing  outside  Haskell  County  .  .  .  •        50 

Single  .................  23 

Residing  in  Haskell  County   .....  7 

Residing  outside  Haskell  County  ...         16 

Unknown   ................  n 

Total 102 

Since  1936,  43  boys  have  been  graduated,  but  only  1  has  been  able  to  start 
farming  entirely  on  his  own.  Eleven,  approximately  25  percent,  are  still  living  with 
their  parents  on  farms.  In  addition  to  helping  their  parents,  most  are  farming  a  small 
acreage  and  will  probably  eventually  become  farm  operators.  About  the  same  percentage 
have  left  home  and  entered  nonfarm  occupations.   Thirteen  are  in  college. 

Table  20.-  Activit ies   of  male  graduates    from  Sublette   high  school, 

1935-39   (inclusive) 

Farming  for  themselves  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ......  .  .... 

At  home  on  a  farm   .  .  .  .  . .  .  ....  11 

Nonfarm  work  in  Haskell  County  .......  .  .  .  ....  .  2 

Nonfarm  work  outside  Haskell  County   . 10 

U.  S.  armed  forces  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .....  .  .  .  .  3 

In  college  .  .  .  .  ....  .  ...  .....  .  .  ......  13 

Unknown   .  .  .  .  .  . .  .....  .....  .  .  3 

Total        43 

From  1936  to  1939,  38  girls  were  graduated  from  high  school;  about  one-third  of 
them  are  now  married  -  3  married  farmers,  8  are  in  college  or  taking  nurse's  training, 
and  10  are  working. 

Table  21. -  Activities   of  female  graduates   from  Sublette 
high  school,    1936-39   (inclusive) 


In  college  .  ..............  6 

In  nurse's  training .  .  .  .  .  ...  2 

At  home ....-...'....  7 

Married   .  .  . .  .  .  .  13 

forking   . .  .  .  ...  .  .  .  .  .  10 

Unknown .  ...  0 

Total 38 

The  expansion  of  Government  activities  has  opened  up  more  opportunities  for  girls 
than  for  boys.  Half  the  working  girls  who  were  graduated  after  1935  are  employed  full- 
time  by  the  A. A. A.  office  in  Sublette  and  several  others  work  on  a  part-time  basis. 
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Table  22.-    Types  of  work  of  female  graduates   from  Sublette 
high  school,    1936-39   (inclusive) 

House  work   ........................         ...  ? 

Sales    girls      ............  ..    .    .,  i    ..  .  ;•,-.'.. :    .    «  1 

Clerical   and  stenographic      „    .  .,    *■<   ;    ........    ,  Q 

Teacher     .     ,......;............,.....  1 

Total        ............'......'..*...      1(7 

VJhen  young  people  leave  the  county  it  is  rare  that  they  return  to  live.  Only 
two  such  instances  are  known,  although  some  of  the  young  people  have  gone  to  college 
and   then   taken   teaching  positions   in   the  county. 

In  general,  those  who  leave  do  not  help  their  parents  financially  nor  do  the 
parents  usually  expect  it.  In  one  instance  a  young  man  came  home  from  college  when  his 
father  died,  took  a  position  in  a  local  business,  and  is  sending  his  brother  to  college. 
This  is  considered  very  commendatory.  In  1940  he  was  urged  to  run  for  the  State 
Assembly  against  an  opponent  with  a  large  following;  although  he  is  said  to  have  made 
no   effort   to   campaign,    he  lost    the   election   by  only  a    few  votes. 

In  general,  the  people  assume  that  their  young  people  can  compete  anywhere, 
although  they  do  not  have  outstanding  success  stories.  The  population  mobility,  the 
recency  of  settlement,  and  the  recent  outstanding  prosperity  of  the  county,  all 
discourage   such    stories. 

Objectively,  the  people  generally  recognize  the  curtailment  of  opportunity  on 
the  outside  hut,  emotionally,  they  are  beginning  to  blame  the  young  people.  Several 
said  that  the  young  folks  lack  ambition;  that  they  are  satisfied  to  stay  around  home  and 
not   try' to   get   anything   to  do. 

Many  parents  regret  that  they  cannot  do  more  to  help  their  children  go  to  college. 
Several  said  they  wished  they  could  send  their  sons  to  the  uni  versi  ty  instead  of  to 
junior   college. 

With  the  curtailment  of  opportunities  in  business,  many  of  the  young  men  attend 
college  a  few  semesters  and  then  take  a  teaching  position,  often  in  a  grade  school. 
The  local    schoolboards    give   them   first   choice. 


DELINQUENCY,    VICE,    CRIME,    AND  MORAL   STANDARDS 

Crime  is  rare  in  [ZaskeJil  County  and  is  mostly  of  a  petit  nature.  In  the  past 
10  years  a  couple  of  crime  rings  have  operated,  the  leadership  seeming  to  have  come 
from  outside  the  county.  They  provided  considerable  excitement  until  they  were  broken 
up. 

Many. of  the  people  believe  that  crime  i s  on  the  increase,  but  others  maintain 
that  there  is  much  less  now  than  in  the  early  days,  saying  that  it  seems  like  an  in- 
crease because  automobiles  enable  a  petit  criminal  "to  terrorize  the  whole  community." 
From  stories  of  the  residents,  in  the  early  history  there  were  more  crimes  of  violence, 
larger    theft,    and  much  more  gambling. 
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Delinquency  is  so  rare  that  it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  respective  role  of 
informal  and  formal  controls.  As  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  family,  that 
institution  is  so  we  1 1  integrated  that  delinquency  is  relatively  rare. 

The  reaction  of  the  people  toward  problem  youths  indicates  several  basic  atti- 
tudes. In  the  case  of  conflict  between  father  and  son,  for  example,  the  behavior  of 
each  is  judiciously  weighed.  There  is  little  evidence  of  prejudice  toward  either  age 
or  youth. 

In  general,  the  people  prefer  to  deal  informally  with  juvenile  delinquents  and 
attempt  to  keep  their  cases  out  of  court.  Even  when  legal  authorities  are  forced  to 
take  a  hand,  they  insist  upon  deliberating  "off  the  record"  as  much  as  possible.  Both 
the  people  and  the  officers  wish  to  follow  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  laissez-faire 
policy  and  keep  the  youths  in  school  and  out  of  jail.  Vfoen  considering  the  cases  of 
delinquents,  the  first  consideration  is  how  they  can  be  kept  in  school ,  and  many  public- 
spirited  citizens  are  ready  to  contribute  the  necessary  means. 

Throughout  one  case  observed  in  1940  there  was  marked  contrast  between  the  atti- 
tudes of  "the  natives"  and  the  native  authorities  and  those  persons  who  have  recently 
come  from  eastern  Kansas. 

In  general,  there  is  an  easy-going,  tolerant  attitude,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
the  men,  toward  the  law  and  petit  crime.  The  transportation,  illegal  sale,  or  posses- 
sion of  alcoholic  beverages  is  still  prohibited  by  law,  but  the  community  winks  at  the 
violations.  Several  boot leggers  reportedly  are  in  the  county,  well-known  to  the  people. 
In  the  main,  they  are  not  disturbed.  Several  jurors  before  whom  bootleggers  had  been 
tried  said,  in  effect ,  "We  all  knew  they  were  bootleggers;  everyone  does.  But  the  judge 
said  we  were  not  to  find  them  guilty  unless  they  were  proved  definitely  so  in  this 
case.  What  are  you  going  to  do?  One  witness  says  they  did  such  and  such  a  thing,  arid 
the  other  says  they  didn't.  It's  just  one  liar  against  another.  "  After  the  cases  were 
over,  several  of  them  jokingly  sent  word  that  the  bootleggers  should  send  the  jary  a 
drink. 

It  is  said  that  in  several  instances,  a  large  quantity  of  the  liquor  confiscated 
in  raids  has  disappeared  from  the  courthouse  where  it  was  being  kept  as  evidence.  The 
general  policy  of  the  people  seems  to  be  to  leave  a  bootlegger  undisturbed  unless  his 
place  becomes  a  nuisance  or  he  sells  to  boys. 

¥ 

There  is  little  excessive  drinking  in  the  county  and  it  is  severely  frowned  upon. 
Neither  is  there  "social  drinking."  Cocktails  or  sim.ilar  drinks  are  seldom  served. 
The  drinking,  done  largely  by  men,  is  mostly  "straight"  from  the  bottle  -in  the  barn, 
in  the  car,  or  down  an  alley. 

Deer  drinking  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  use  of  soft  drinks,  even  by  adults. 
The  "beer  joints"  are  in  pool  halls  which,  throughout  the  area,  are  very  dirty.   In  the, 
entire  area,  including  the  larger  towns  in  surrounding  counties,  only  one  place  was 
found  where  men  and  women  gather  to  drink  beer  socially;  no  people  from  Haskell  County 
go  there,  it  is  said. 

During  the  past  year  or  so,  stealing  has  been  almost  entirely  by  people  who 
apparently  came  from  the  outside,  although  in  some  instances  there  was  collaboration  by 
a  few  local  young  men.   The  ring  was  rounded  up  and  several  of  the  outsiders  were  given 
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prison  sentences.   Later,  additional  evidence  was  found  involving  more  local  boys,  but 
they  were  not  convicted. 

There  is  a  peculiar  contradiction  of  beliavior  and  action  among  these  people.  As 
a  whole,  they  are  very  friendly  and  do  not  appear  to  be  suspicious  of  strangers.  Yet 
they  frequently  point  out  that  a  person,  who  is  mixed  up  in  something  has  only  been 
around  here  for  a  few  years  Sometimes  questioning  shows  that  they  have  actually  been 
in  the  county  longer  than  the  informant.  Passers  through  may  be  treated  more  severely 
for  a  petit  misdemeanor  than  residents  are  for  a  more  serious  offense.  Tor  instance, 
two  men  and  a  woman  who  were  found  drunk  and  asleep  in  a  car  were  detained  for  more 
than  3  days.   Many  men  criticized  the  county  officers  for  their  of  f iciousness. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  attitudes  of  the  men  and  of  the  women 
toward  petit  crime.  The  men  are  tolerant,  the  women  are  much  more  strict.  -The  gossip 
of  the  men  i  s  good-natured,  easy-going,  and  of  a  sly.  wisecracking  nature,  the  gossip 
of  the  women  could  be  called  vicious.  The  men  like  to  let  things  solve  themselves  and 
try  to  avoid  issues,  the  women  want  to  act.  It  is  through  their  activity  that  Sublette 
does  not  have  public  dances. 

The  general  attitude  of-  the  women  is  to  stamp  out  anything  that  may  serve  as  a 
source  of  delinquency.  The  men  have  the  more  fatalistic  attitude  that  these  evils  will 
continue  to  exist  somewhere  and  that  it  is  best  for  them  to  be  in  the  open  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  community.  Men  have  deplored  that  fact  that  "a  boy  has  to  gulp  h^,s 
drinks  in  a  back  alley  or  go  to  some  roadbouse  30 -or  50  miles  away  from  his  home. 
Such  cond i t i on s ,  they  think,  encourage  drunkenness  rather  than  moderation,  as  an  impor- 
tant restraint  in  the  way  of  community  observation  is  removed.  The  women  believe  in 
outlawing  places  where  evils  may  arise  and  then  stamping  out  the  shoots. 

In  the  town  everyone  is  very  curious  about  just  what  a  person  does.  Gossip  is 
common  and  frequently  without  foundation. 

Cigarette  smoking  by  women  is  considered  bad,  and  the  younger  women  who  smoke  are 
forced  to  do  so  in  privacy  not  even  with  other  women.  Consequently  it  is  much  more 
prevalent  than  the  women  know  One  man  said  he  asked  his  wife  how  many  women  in  town 
she  thought  smoked.  She  replied,  "Why  hardly  any.  lie  did  not  tell  her  otherwise, 
but  told  the  writer  of  several  of  his  wife's  friends  that  he  had  seen  smoking  while 
driving  alone 

There  is  a  group  of  men  who  gamble  a  good  deal.  Their  games  are  not  interfered 
with  some  of  the  women  have  tried  to  have  them  raided,  but  the  men  have  prevented  it. 

So.  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  wealthy  men  and  leaders  do  not  indulge  in  many- 
vices.  (Vie  influential  man  who  does  not  drink  or  smoke,  offers  both  in  his  office  to 
friends,  his  wife  is  ultra-conservative.-  Others  among  the  leaders  gladly  take  a  drink 
and. indicate  thorough  enjoyment  of  it  but  rarely  buy  it  or  become  intoxicated. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  crime  is  negligible  and  delinquency  rare  and 
intelligently  dealt  with.  Vice  is  not  a  community  problem.  The  moral  standards  are 
conservative  and  are  only  slowly  changing.  The  change  is  further  along  among  the  young 
married  people  of  the  farms  than  in  the  villages.  Gossip,  curiosity  about  people  s 
activities,  and  facial  gestures  of  disapproval  are  the  principal  social  controls. 
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THE  FARMER'S  EXPANDING  WORLD 


AGRICULTURAL 

The  advent  of  the  tractor,  about  1912,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
Haskell  County.  From  1912  on,  the  farmer's  world  enlarged.  Power  machinery  brought  a 
greater  emphasis  on  wheat,  which  made  the  farmer  more  conscious  of  national  markets  and 
international  problems.  During  the  1920' s,  he  completed  the  transition  to  a  commer- 
cialized economy.  In  that  short  period  he  became  a  production  specialist.  Ke  sold 
everything  he  produced  and  bought  all  he  consumed.  Ke  was  completely  involved  in  a 
market -and-money  economy  and  easily  dropped  his  rural,  self-sufficient  values  for  more 
urban  ones.  He  measured  the  value  of  commodities  in  terms  of  money  and  reached  a  point 
where  he  enjoyed  the  handling  of  money  almost  as  much  as  the  things  it  enabled  him  to 
buy. 

CY.e  informant,  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Missouri,  told  of 
the  high  yields  they  had  year  after  year  but  added,  "I  wouldn't  go  back  for  the  whole 
State.  Why,  in  a  good  year  here  I  make  more  money  than  they  do  in  a  lifetime.  Even  in 
a  poor  year  here  I  make  more  money  than  they  do  with  a  good  crop,  "  A  high- school  boy, 
telling  of  a  visit  of  his  aunt  from  West  Virginia,  said:  "They  live  quite  well  thera 
but  they  don't  handle  any  money.  My  father  keeps  all  his  cancelled  checks  and  he  showed 
them    to  her.      She  just   couldn't    realize   that  people  handled   tha\;  much  money.  " 

Even  after  the  protracted  drought  of  the  1930' s  the  farmers  are  reluctant  to 
abandon  their  money  economy  for  the  more  stable  live -at -home  program.  With  the 
development  of  the  cash  economy  many  of  "the  old  rural  virtues"  faded  out,  among  them 
the   "pay    as  you   go"  policy,    -which  has  been   replaced  by   acceptance  of   credit    and  debt. 

Most  of  the  farmers  have  some  knowledge  of  world  markets.  Several  spoke  of  the 
effect  that  war  or  sudden  peace  might  have  on  their  own  programs  and  were  trying  to 
decide  how  they  could  adjust  their  farming  to  minimize  any  adverse  effects  of  changes 
in  world  affairs.  • 

Prior  to  1931  the  Haskell  County  farmer  was  an  individualist  of  the  first  order. 
He  had  the  independence  that  comes  with  plenty  of  money  and  the  feeling  that  there  are 
few  unsolved  problems.  The  only  cooperative  experience  of  most  of  them  was  in  the 
organization  of  cooperative  elevators  and  for  many  of  them  that  experience  consisted 
only  of  buying  stock  in  them.  The  first  disorganizing  blow  to  their  complacent  world 
was  the  catastrophic  break  in  the  price  of  wheat  during  1930.  They  looked  upon  that  as 
a  temporary  slump  which  could  be  met  by  the  simple  process  of  holding  the  wheat  until  fa 
market   rise,    but   the   great   crop  of   1931  depressed  the  price   still    further. 

The  2  years  of  low  prices  had  wiped  out  their  reserves  and  the  great  drought 
completed  their  disorganization.  They  were  forced  to  accept  any  financial  assistance 
that  might  be  offered  and  recognized  their  total  inability  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
wind  erosion. 
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In  this  setting  the  program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  was 
offered  them  The  payments  for  conforming  were  necessary  to  their  existence  and  a 
policy  to  make  it  pay  the  maximum  was  adopted.  That  policy  is  knowi  as  "farming  the 
A.  A.  A.  " 

Hot  many  operators  participate  in  the  crop  insurance  program.  They  say  that  the 
cost  is  so  great  they  cannot  afford  to  carry  it.  On  summer  fallowed  laid  the  average 
production  for  1940  was  11  bushels  per  acre  for  insurance  purposes.  The  crop-insurance 
program  permits  them  to  insure  for  75  percent  of  that  amount,  or  8.25  bushels.  The 
premium  is  3.1  bushels,  or  more  than  23  percent  of  the  average  yield  The  percentage 
the  premium  is  of  the  insured  production  on  land  that  has  not  been  summer  fallowed  is 
still  higher,  although  the  amount  of  the  premium  is  less.  Some  maintain  that  the  only 
way  they  justify  crop  insurance  on  an  annual  basis  in  view  of  their  individual  yields 
and  rates  is  to  insure  during  years  when  the  risk  is  high  and  carry  the  risk  themselves 
when  prospects   are  good. 

The  existence  of  national  surpluses  was  recognized,  but  it  seemed  a  bit  unreal 
to  them  because  their  own  granaries  were  empty.  Several  of  the  farmers  said  that  prices 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  production  is  limited;  others  pointed  out  that  many  people 
in  the  world  do  not  have  enough  to  eat  and  if  they  were  fed  there  would  not  be  much 
surplus.  A  few  had  read  about  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  (now  the 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration)  and  others  knew  of  its  work  of  distribution  in  the 
county.  Most  of  them  favored  the  principle .when  discussing  it,  but  often  severely 
criticized  its  operation  in  the  county.  Several  said  that  much  better  oranges  and 
apples   were   allotted   to    relief   clients   than   they   themselves    could   afford   to   buy. 


NON- AGRICULTURAL 

The  farmer  in  Haskell  County  has  first-hand  acquaintance  and  familiarity 
throughout  an  area  about  100  miles  in  diameter,  including  several  urban  areas.  He  fre- 
quently goes  out  much  farther.  His  face-to- face  contacts  include  men  in  all  walks  of 
life.  His  wide  contacts  with  other  people,  his  familiarity  with  towns  and  cities:  and 
his  acquaintance  with,  and<  even. use  of,  most  of  the  tools  and  techniques  of  the  larger 
universe  give  him  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  sophistication  unknown  to  the  farmers  of 
30  years  ago.  He  and  his  wife  buy  their  clothes  at  the  same  store  from  which  the  city 
man  and  his  wife  get  theirs.  They  read  the  same  magazirieg,  drive  the  sane  kind  of 
automobile,  see  the 'same  motion  pictures*  listen  to  the  same  radio  programs,  and  eat 
the  same  kinds  of  food.  The  Haskell  County  farmer  does  not  look  any  different  nor  act 
any  different  from  a  city  man. with  a  comparable  income.  Indeed-  he  believes  himself  as 
much  a  businessman  as  a  manufacturer  is.  He  retains  none  of  the  rustic  characteristics 
which   typi fied • farmers   a   few  years   ago. 

It  is  true  that  he  is  a  bit  more  conservative  in  certain  of  his  views  and 
personal  habits  than  the  general  conception  of  the  sophisticated  urban  dweller.  But 
that  conservatism  is  characteristic  of  the  Middle  West  and  Kansas  which,  in  its  urban 
areas,  has  retained  many  rural  values-  In  Kansas,  the  people  attack  drinking,  gambling, 
cigarette  smoking,  and  vice  wherever  they  may  exist,  either  in  the  country  or  the 
cities.  The  attitude  of  the  farmers  was  well  expressed  by  one  man  who  was  discussing 
the  Mennonites.  He  said,  'They  won't  go  to  town  much.  They  think  the  tqyns  are  full 
of  vice.      They  don't    §eem   to    realize   that    sin   is   in  people  not   in    a  place." 
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Mechanization  of  agriculture  and  the  type  c  r:  faini.!  ;ive  the  people  a  grsat 
deal  of  leisure  time,  a  large  part  of  which  is  used  in  reading.  An  urbai;  newspaper  is 
delivered  to  most  farmhouses  every  day.  "Ihey  freely  discuss  world  events.  Nearly  every 
home  has  a  table  piled  with  journals  and  magazines.  Most  farm  families  subscribe  to 
one  or  two  farm  magazines  and  frequently  refer  to  articles  in  them.  Frequently,  in 
homes  with  small  children,  a  magazine  for  parents  comes  regularly.  The  most  common 
magazines  found  are  those  which  cater  to  women.  As  in  the  cities,  many  pulp  magazines 
are  bought    at   the  newsstands. 

A  radio   is  in  practically   every  home.     News   and  market   reports  are  the  most   fre- 
quent programs   listened    to,    but    the    featured   evening  programs    are   popular.      Moving 
pictures  have  become   the   chief   entertainment;    many  plan   to    go   to  one  or    two   each  week. 
They  prefer    the  more    sophisticated  plays    and    avoid    the    cheaper    theaters   which    show 
mainly  'westerns." 

Their  attitudes  toward  economic  and  political  problems  and  their  value  systems 
are  those  characteristic  of  business  groups.  They  consider  themselves,  and  they  are, 
entrepreneurs.      They   are  unfriendly   toward  labor  movements  in   general. 

Many  still  believe  that  a  tariff  is  the  best  means  of  protecting  industry  and 
labor  in  the  United  States.  They  are  especially  certain  that  the  cattle  and  wheat 
market  must  be  protected,  but  a  minor  number  point  out  that,  so  far,  this  so-called 
protection  has  not  helped  agriculture  and  that  possibly  freer  world  trade  should  be 
tried. 

The  present  "brld  ^ar  crisis  is  discussed  widely  The  people  believe  that 
Fascism  cannot  be  tolerated.  Most  of  them  hoped  that  America  could  stay  out  of  the  war, 
but  they  had  a  fatalistic  belief  that  we  would  be  sure  to  be  involved.  A  few  advocated 
immediate  entry  and  no  one  seemed  to  question  the  desirability  of  building  up  the 
National  defenses.  They  criticized  labor  severely  for  strikes  in  defense  industries 
and  most  of  them  advocated  a  law  against  such  strikes.  There  seemed  to  be  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  this  war  is  the  result  of  too  much  leniency  at  the  close  of  the  last  one 
and   that  Germany  must  be  prostrated  if  world  peace  is   to  be  maintained. 
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THE  FUTURE 

Instability  h«a  been  the  dominant  theme  in  the  history  of  Haskell  County.  The 
population,  the  institutions,  and  the  agriculture  itself  have  fluctuated  widely  between 
wealth  and  poverty,  success  and  failure,  hope  and  despondency.  This  instability  is 
the  natural   corollary  of    the   shifting  nature  of   the   economic  base. 

Before  any  degree  of  social  stability  is  attained,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  agricultural  techniques  and  culture  patterns  which  will  minimize  the  effects  of 
the  wide  fluctuation  of  the  rainfall.  To  date  little  if  any  progress  has  been  made  in 
that  direction.  On  the  contrary,  the  opportunistic  and  exploitative  agricultural 
attitudes  and  practic«s  have  actually  magnified  the   social  effects  of  wet   and  dry  years. 

Thorough  and  realistic  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
are  prerequisite  to  the  development  of  agricultural  practices  and  attitudes  which  will 
stabilize  the  economic  base.  To  a  great  extent  even  at  the  present  time,  the  people 
fail  to  recognize  the  limitations  of  the  county  during  moist  periods  and  its  possibili- 
ties during  the  dry  periods.  The  picture  they  have  of  the  country  suggests  the  story 
of  the  seven  blind  aien  who  went  to  see  the  elephant.  Their  concept  is  based  on  the 
characteristics  of   segments   rather   than    the   total. 

In  the  good  years  optimism  dominates.  The  people  found  institutions,  take  on 
obligations,  and  establish  ways  of  living  which  tax  the  capacity  of.  the  country  to  sup- 
port them  even  in  the  best  years.  Many  people  come  into  the  country  in  the  belief  that 
the  rich  productivity  which  they  see  about  them  is  the  whole  nature  of  the  country.  The 
optimism  of  the  good  years  inhibits  the  memory  of  thepoor  years.  Wishful  thinking  makes 
it   easy   to  believe   that    something  has  permanently   ended   the  hard   times  of   the  past. 

Hien  the  lean  years  come,  there  is  usually  complete  failure  of  crops.  Many  are 
discouraged  and  leave,  in  the  belief  that  the  country  is  unfit  for  agriculture  and  can 
be  used  successfully  only  for  range  land.  Those  who  remain  call  the  period  subnormal 
and  speculate  as  to  when  the  country  will  "come  back,"  thus  indicating  their  belief 
that   the   good  years   are  normal. 

None  of  these  ideas  of  the  county  is  correct.  The  development  of  a  stable  life 
must  await  the  recognition  that  good  years  and  bad  years  are  both  to  be  expected,  that 
eventually  bad  years  are  sure  to  follow  good  ones.  When  that  is  recognized,  the  basis 
for  a   stable  agriculture  and  social    life  may  be   developed. 

Some  background  values  and  experiences  which  are  keys  to  the  understanding  of 
the  behavior,   cultural   values,  and  social  organization  of    the  people   are   reviewed  below. 

1.  The  large  yearly  turn-over  of  population  is  not  just  a  matter  of  cold  statis- 
tics to  the  people.  Each  person  who  left  was  a  friend  and  neighbor  to  many.  His 
leaving  was  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  failure  which  lurked  just  around  the  corner  of 
everyone's  house,    but  his    leaving  was  marked  by    the   arrival   of   another,    who   came 
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filled  with  hope  and  the  will  to  succeed.  The  high  mobility  of  the  population 
retards  the  development  of  an  integrated  and  permanent  social  organization  in  which 
each  person  knew  his  place  in  regard  to  the  others  It  precludes  the  development 
of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  land  and  an  emotional  attachment  to  it,  which  are 
probably  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  land  and  the  development  of  a  culture 
that  is  adjusted  to  the  environment.  A  mobile  population  and  a  stable  culture  and 
community   are  not   compatible. 

2-  Ihe  Nation  at  one  time  assumed  a  quarter- section  of  land  to  be  sufficiently 
productive  to  support  a  family.  Those  who  had  been  in  Haskell  County  for  some  time 
knew  that  this  was  not  true,  year  after  year,  in  that  county,  they  had  a  general 
idea  of  its  productive  limitations.  But  enough  Easterners  came  in  each  year,  with 
confidence  and  money,  to  maintain  a  valuation  of  land  above  its  long- range  productive 
ability.  This,  combined  with  the  occasional  good  years  and  the  average-annual  - 
precipitation  measure  of  rainfall  dependability,  preserved  the  idea  that  the  years 
or  below-average  rainfall  were  "abnormal'  and  those  of  above  average  were  '•normal." 
There  can  be  no  stable  agriculture  in  the  Great  Plains  until  the  facts  of  the  rain- 
fall   are    recognized. 

3.  The  abnormally  good  years  and  the  newcomers  with  their  traditions  and  their 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  productivity  of  the  land  are  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  small  governmental  u|its,  a  network  of  costly  roads,  and 
elaborate  school  and  institut  iona!  services  on  the  pattern  found  in  the  more  pro- 
ductive subhumid  areas.  The  1  and  cannot  support  then  as  they  are  now  organized,  and 
taxes  levied  in  an  attempt  to  support  them  add  appreciably  to  the  charges  against 
the  land.  This  tends  to  maintain  land  values  at  a  fictitious  level,  vihich  hinders 
many  management  practices   that   are  best   adapted   to   the   area. 

High  taxes  and  high  valuations  were  influential  in  the  breaking  of  thepasture 
land  during  the  prosperous  1920's.  Experienced  farmers  were  reluctant  to  plow  out 
their  pastures,  but  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  taxes  of  around  $34  per  quarter- 
section  of  pasture  that  had  a  carrying  capacity  of  only  five  or  six  head  of  cattle. 
Mor  could  they  raise  sorghums  or  other  feed  on  such  valuable  land.  The  farmer 
who  said,  "I  used  to  raise  a  lot  of  cattle  but  was  forced  to  sell  than  and  go  into 
wheat,  "  was    telling   the   truth. 

-  • 

4.  During  the  good  years  of  the  1920  s  it  looked  as  though  a  fine  way  of  life 
in  the  Great  Plains  had  been  discovered.  Money  brought  in  by  wheat  was  plentiful. 
The  average  gross  farm  income  was  $2,027  per  year  in  1930.  Only  5  percent  of  the 
operators  in  1930  were  reported  as  having  an  annual  gross  income  of  less  than 
$1,000  and  only  2.7  percent  as  having  an  annual  gross  income  of  less  than  $600. 
Such  wealth  is  hard  to  forget  and  its  memory  will  undoubtedly  influence  the  behavior 
of  the  people  for  some  time.  The  idea  always  lingers  that  -maybe  wheat  will  come 
back  again.  '  Pictures  of  mountains  of  the  grain,  hanging  in  practically  every 
living   room,    are  constant   reminders  of   the  good  years. 

5.  Machinery,  especially  tractors  and  combines,  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  need  for 
human  labor  and  thus  made  people  independent  of  hired  labor.  This  independence 
struck  a  fatal  blow  to  social  organization  inasmuch  as  that  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
necessity   for  mutual    aid. 


